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Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  1,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  words. 


1.  The  boys  lay  on  the  grassy  slopes  and 
watched  the  young  goats  playfully  leaping 
and  jumping  about.  The  play  would  stop, 
the  goats  would  rest  a  bit,  and  then  one  kid 
would  again  begin  the  capering.  His  leaps 
would  become  faster  and  higher,  grad¬ 
ually  luring  the  other  goats  into  the  game 
once  more. 

I  2.  A  circle  of  boys  stood  in  the  middle  of 

the  road.  They  were  clearly  tormenting 
someone  or  something.  Their  faces  were 
ugly  as  they  muttered  or  shouted  aloud, 
and  then  turned  to  smirk  at  each  other. 
As  the  man  pushed  them  aside,  he  saw  a 
little  girl  holding  the  body  of  a  puppy  in 
her  arms.  She  paid  no  attention  to  the  cruel 
boys;  tears  streamed  down  her  face.  Her 
anguish  was  plain  to  see. 

3.  The  policeman  told  the  boys  that  he 
had  located  all  the  stolen  dogs  and  asked 
them  to  come  with  him  to  identify  their 
own  pets.  They  drove  up  to  a  disreputable 
looking  house;  most  of  the  windows  in  the 
house  were  broken,  the  paint  was  peeling, 
the  steps  were  caved  in,  and  the  doors 
hung  from  hinges. 

A  faint  whining  came  from  the  weed- 
covered  cellar  entrance.  As  the  group 
neared  the  door,  the  sickly-sweet  smell  of 
chloroform  reached  them. 

“What’s  that?”  yelled  Sam. 

“That’s  chloroform,”  said  the  police¬ 
man.  “The  whole  place  was  reeking  of  it 
when  we  broke  in  this  morning.” 

“What’s  it  for?”  asked  Jack. 

“I  guess  the  thief  must  have  been  using 
it  to  keep  the  dogs  asleep  and  quiet.” 

“But — but — ,”  stammered  Rusty.  “Chloro¬ 
form’s  dangerous.  My  dad’s  a  chemist,  and 
he  said  chloroform  kills  things.” 

“Do  you  think  the  men  were  trying  to 
exterminate  all  the  dogs  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood?”  asked  Sam. 

“No,”  said  the  policeman.  “Or  the  dogs 


would  be  dead  now  instead  of  just  sick. 
The  thieves  were  probably  going  to  try  to 
get  money  from  your  parents  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  kill  the  dogs.” 

“Gee!”  said  Rusty.  “Dog-nappers!  Who¬ 
ever  heard  of  dog-nappers!” 

4.  Betsy  loved  her  little  goat,  Belinda. 
The  rest  of  the  family  thought  that  Betsy 
should  give  Belinda  to  a  farm  or  a  zoo. 
But  Betsy  just  said  that  Belinda  was  the 
most  interesting  pet  she’d  ever  had  and  no 
one  would  ever  make  her  give  up  her  goat! 

Betsy  wouldn’t  give  in  even  wrhen  Belin¬ 
da  unravelled  the  new  sweater  Mother 
was  knitting  for  her.  Mother  said,  “Well, 
all  right.  But  I  certainly  won’t  start  that 
sweater  again  until  Belinda  goes!” 

Betsy  wouldn’t  give  in  even  when  Belin¬ 
da  tore  down  the  clothes  line  while  Jane 
was  hanging  up  clothes.  Betsy  thought  it 
quite  funny  to  see  Jane  flounder  about  in 
the  tangle  of  wet  sheets  and  towels. 

Betsy  wouldn’t  give  in  even  when  Belin¬ 
da  ate  all  the  new  vegetables  that  were 
growing  in  Dad’s  garden — not  even  when 
Daddy  yelled,  “That  disgusting  goat! 
That  hateful  goat!  That  abominable  goat! 
If  I  ever  catch  her,  I’ll  massacre  her!” 

But  one  day  Belinda  got  into  Betsy’s 
room  while  Betsy  was  at  school.  When 
Betsy  came  home  for  lunch,  she  ran  to  her 
room  for  a  book.  All  of  a  sudden  her  family 
heard  screechings  and  hollerings  until 
they  thought  some  terrible  thing  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Betsy.  And  it  had!  There  she 
stood  in  the  wreckage  of  her  room — the  cur¬ 
tains  were  down  and  torn  to  shreds,  her 
dolls  were  scattered  around,  paint  was 
spilled  on  her  rug.  And  Belinda  stood 
there  with  a  party  shoe  dangling  from  her 
mouth.  Betsy  was  hollering: 

“Get  that  abominable  pest  out  of  here! 
Give  her  to  a  zoo!  Give  her  to  anybody!” 

And  she  burst  into  wild  sobs. 

But  her  family  just  said,  “Now  you 
know  how  we  felt!” 
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The  following  exercise  will  test  your  knowledge  of  consonant  letters  and  the  sounds 
they  represent.  And  you  will  have  fun  doing  this  test! 

Read  Eve  Merriam's  silly  poem  "The  Sappy  Heasons."  The  fun  of  the  poem  lies 
in  the  way  in  which  the  poet  has  exchanged  beginning  letters.  For  example,  in 
ordinary  language,  the  title  would  be  "The  Happy  Seasons." 

Read  the  poem  and  decide  how  the  words  would  be  written  ordinarily.  Then 
rewrite  the  poem  using  the  ordinary  words.  The  first  line  has  been  done  to  help 
you. 


The  Sappy  Heasons 

In  the  skue-bly  sprays  of  ding 
When  yaffodils  are  dellow, 

And  tragnolia  mees  are  mellow; 
Then  I  feel  a  fively  lellow, 
Fively  lellow. 


In  the  sky-blue^  days  of  spring 


In  the  good  old  tummer-sime 
When  lovers  spike  to  loon, 
And  molden  is  the  goon; 
Then  I  hum  a  tappy  hune, 
Tappy  hune. 


When  the  autumn  teaves  are  lurning 
And  there’s  lost  upon  the  frand, 

Still  Thanksgiving’s  hose  at  eland; 
So  I’m  feeling  grimply  sand, 

Grimply  sand. 


When  the  winter  blorms  are  stowing 
And  the  snow  is  hiling  pigh, 

And  nothing  dreems  to  sy; 

Then  I’m  glad  that  ug  am  snl, 

Ug  am  snl. 

— Eve  Merriam 


Copyright  c  1962  by  Eve  Merriam.  From  There  Is  No  Rhyme  for  Silver.  Used  by  permission  of  Atheneum  Publishers. 
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Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  34,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  35,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  l 


In  many  words  in  the  English  language,  two  or  three  consonant  sounds  are  blended 
together;  for  example,  in  the  word  bjend,  the  b-sound  and  the  l-sound  occur  at 
the  beginning  of  the  word;  the  n-sound  and  the  d-sound  are  heard  together  at 
the  end  of  the  word.  This  page  will  help  you  to  see  how  well  you  recognize  some 
of  these  blends. 

In  the  following  sentences,  some  words  are  underlined  and  have  a  number  after 
them.  Under  each  sentence  are  some  sketches.  On  the  line  below  each  picture, 
put  the  number  of  the  word  that  belongs  with  it.  Work  the  example  with  your 
teacher  to  be  sure  you  understand  how  to  complete  the  test. 

Example:  The  boys  were  frightened  by  the  crab  (1)  crawling  (2)  across  the  grass  (3). 


1.  In  her  dream,  Jean  saw  a  skunk  (1)  and 
a  snail  (2)  twisting  (3)  a  tree  branch  to 
make  a  snare  (4)  for  the  great  green 
dragon  (5). 


4.  The  splendid  throw  (1)  by  Robert  made 
a  grand  splash  (2)  and  splatter.  The  boys 
screamed  (3)  and  dashed  swiftly  down  the 
cliff  (4)  to  rescue  the  crate  (5). 


2.  The  blast  of  the  ship’s  whistle  (1) 
frightened  (2)  the  flamingo  (3);  it  spread 
its  wings  for  flight  (4),  but  the  thread  (5) 
around  its  legs  prevented  its  take-off. 


3.  In  the  twilight  through  the  mist,  there 
appeared  the  twinkle  (1)  of  thousands  of 
lights  on  the  giant  spruce  tree  (2)  that 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  frost-king’s  (3) 
forest  (4). 


5.  In  the  sudden  squall  (1)  the  wind 
caught  the  sails  on  the  main  mast  (2)  of 
the  ship.  The  wildly  flapping  sails 
snapped  the  ropes,  then  floated  (3)  down  to 
the  water  to  drift  away  on  the  crests  (4)  of 
the  waves. 


6.  Even  in  the  smog  (1),  Henry  spotted  the 
glitter  and  sparkle  (2)  of  the  glass  (3)  in 
the  handle  (4)  of  the  sword  (5). 
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The  following  report  of  the  game  you  read  about  in  "Padgett's  Pooch"  could  have 
appeared  in  the  newspaper  the  next  day.  Read  the  article,  then  complete  the  exercise. 

LITTLE  KINGS  WIN  HOCKEY  CUP- UNUSUAL  FINAL  GAME 


Last  night  the  Little  Kings  were  crowned 
the  new  rulers  of  the  Peewee  Hockey  king¬ 
dom.  Before  a  huge  crowd  in  Memorial  Arena, 
the  Little  Kings  Hockey  Club  defeated  the 
Mighty  Mites,  the  defending  champions,  by  a 
score  of  6  to  3. 

Skating  out  on  the  ice  before  the  game,  the 
Little  Kings  didn’t  look  like  kings  or  cham¬ 
pions;  in  fact  they  didn’t  even  look  like  hockey 
players.  They  looked  dazed  and  bedraggled, 
as  if  they’d  all  been  in  a  dressing-room  fight. 
Their  sweaters  were  torn  and  shapeless,  their 
socks  full  of  holes,  their  pants  scruffy.  Their 
coach,  Stan  Beavis,  was  in  a  silent  rage. 
With  a  gruff  “No  comment”  he  brushed  off  re¬ 
porters  who  tried  to  find  out  why  his  team 
looked  like  refugees  from  a  disaster  area. 

After  the  game,  Beavis  was  in  a  better  mood. 
“It  was  anybody’s  game  right  up  to  the  last 
few  minutes,”  he  said  when  interviewed. 
“Mighty  Mites  have  had  that  cup  for  two 
years.  They  weren’t  planning  on  giving  it  up.” 

For  about  two-thirds  of  the  game  it  looked 
as  if  the  Mighty  Mites  wouldn’t  have  to.  They 
scored  in  the  first  minute  of  play  and  held 
their  one-goal  lead  for  almost  two  periods  be¬ 
fore  the  Little  Kings  tied  it  up.  After  that 
first  goal,  Little  Kings  took  off.  Score  at  the 
end  of  the  second  period  —  Little  Kings  4, 
Mighty  Mites  1. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  period  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Kings  seemed  to  run  out  of  steam.  They 
appeared  on  the  ice  without  their  number-one 
goalie,  Padgett  Plewman.  Once  again  Beavis 
refused  to  explain  what  had  happened  or 
why  he’d  replaced  his  goalie. 

Mighty  Mites  made  the  most  of  the  Little 


Kings’  slump  and  nervous  sub-goalie.  Within 
minutes  they’d  scored  two  goals  and  were 
pressing  to  tie  the  score.  By  mid-period  the 
Little  Kings  were  tiring;  they  were  strug¬ 
gling  hard  just  to  keep  the  score  at  4-3  in 
their  favor.  Even  the  unexpected  reappear¬ 
ance  in  goal  of  Padgett  Plewman  didn’t 
spark  the  floundering  Kings. 

At  this  point  the  game  took  an  unusual 
turn.  Padgett  Plewman’s  dog  Pooch,  who  is 
the  Little  Kings’  mascot,  jumped  over  the 
boards  and  made  a  beeline  for  his  master. 
Pooch  was  followed  by  dozens  of  other  dogs, 
all  fighting  each  other  to  get  to  Padgett.  The 
dogs  caused  so  much  confusion  that  the  ref¬ 
eree  was  forced  to  stop  play. 

The  break  seemed  to  give  the  Little  Kings 
the  extra  strength  they  needed,  and  it  marked 
the  final  turning  point  in  the  game.  From  then 
on,  Little  Kings  lived  up  to  their  name; 
they  completely  outclassed  the  Mighty  Mites. 
Before  the  whistle  blew  to  end  the  game,  Lit¬ 
tle  Kings  had  scored  two  more  goals  to  make 
the  final  score  Little  Kings  6,  Mighty  Mites  3. 

After  the  game,  Coach  Beavis  wryly  ex¬ 
plained  that  goalie  Plewman  had  left  the 
game  before  the  third  period  to  find  his  dog, 
who’d  been  picked  up  by  the  dog  catcher.  In¬ 
terviews  with  the  players  revealed  that  it 
was  Pooch  who’d  done  the  damage  to  their 
uniforms — seems  he’d  been  unintentionally 
locked  in  the  dressing  room. 

Asked  for  an  explanation  of  why  he’d  let 
his  team  down  by  leaving  the  arena  during 
such  an  important  game,  goalie  Plewman 
explained,  “I  just  had  to  get  Pooch  back.  He’s 
our  mascot;  we  couldn’t  win  without  him.” 


How  is  this  newspaper  report  different  from  the  story  in  People  Like  Me?  List 
as  many  differences  as  you  can.  One  difference  is  listed  to  help  you  get  started. 

(4) _ 


(5) 


(3) _  (6) 


(1) 

(2) 
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Use  after  reading  "Padgett’s  Pooch”  in  People  Like  Me 


Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  2,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  words. 


1.  Stephen  was  going  fishing.  He  decided 
to  take  the  square-ended  punt  because  it 
had  a  flat  bottom  on  which  he  could  stand 
with  more  safety  than  he  could  in  the  other 
boats.  He  headed  the  punt  through  the 
tickle,  the  narrow  channel  that  separated 
the  mainland  from  the  island.  Once  he 
reached  the  bowl-shaped  harbor,  he  rowed 
toward  the  middle  because  that’s  where 
the  basin  was  deepest.  As  he  rowed,  he 
could  see  the  path  of  ripples  in  the  wake 
of  the  boat.  When  he  reached  the  middle 
of  the  basin,  he  said  to  himself,  “I  wonder 
if  this  is  the  right  spot  to  stop.”  So  he 
lay  on  his  oars  as  he  looked  around.  All 
of  a  sudden  a  gigantic  fish  leaped  into  the 
air.  “Wow!  Look  at  that  giant!  What  a 
monster!”  muttered  Stephen. 

2.  The  slippery  animal  writhed  like  a 
snake,  twisting  and  turning  through  the 
grass.  Odette  and  Marie  were  so  frightened 
that  they  screamed  and  ran  away  in  panic. 
Wanda,  however,  did  not  panic;  she  coolly 
pursued  the  animal,  determined  to  catch 
it. 

3.  Jacob  isn’t  obstinate  like  a  balky  mule 
that  is  too  stubborn  to  move.  Jacob  just 
won’t  give  in;  he  tries  over  and  over  again 
to  finish  what  he  sets  out  to  do. 

4.  We  warned  the  butcher  to  use  the 
machine  with  caution,  but  he  was  care¬ 
less,  and  the  sharp  blades  severed  his 
thumb.  He  can  still  use  his  machines, 
even  without  his  thumb,  but  he  now  uses 
them  cautiously.  He  really  takes  care 
to  keep  his  hands  away  from  the  blades. 

5.  When  the  monkeys  were  swinging  from 
branch  to  branch,  they  chatted  noisily,  but 


when  they  were  tired  and  resting,  the  noise 
subsided. 

6.  Something  terrible  happened  to  the 
vacuum  cleaner.  Instead  of  sucking  in 
the  dirt,  it  was  ejecting  dust  and  dirt  in 
great  clouds  all  over  everything. 

7.  The  fisherman  wanted  to  moor  his  boat, 
so  he  tied  the  chain  of  the  boat  to  a  big 
iron  hook  that  was  fastened  to  the  dock. 
Then  his  boat  was  safe. 

8.  He  knew  the  lake  was  six  fathoms  deep 
because  he  measured  the  depth  with  a 
rope  that  sank  thirty-six  feet. 

j 

9.  The  antlers  of  a  deer  are  divided  into 
sharply  pointed  parts  called  prongs.  Din¬ 
ner  forks  and  pitchforks  also  are  pronged. 
But  a  fishing  hook  is  more  deadly.  It  has 
barbed  prongs.  Jutting  backward  from 
the  main  prong  is  an  additional  sharp 
piece  that  catches  in  the  fish’s  mouth. 

10.  A  fish  doesn’t  have  hands  and  legs 
like  we  do.  It  has  small,  wing-like  parts 
called  fins  that  help  it  move  through  the 
water.  Neither  does  the  fish  have  lungs  to 
breathe  air.  But  it  has  gills  like  little 
slits  at  the  back  of  its  head  that  open  and 
shut  and  allow  the  fish  to  breathe. 

11.  The  clown  broke  his  leg  so  badly  that 
some  of  the  bone  was  protruding  through 
the  skin  where  the  doctor  could  see  it. 

12.  The  animal  had  a  baglike  sac  that  he 
could  puff  up  like  bubble  gum. 

13.  The  huge  earth-moving  machine  de¬ 
posits  loads  of  mud  and  rock  as  if  it  were 
building  a  mountain. 
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A  legend  of  ancient  Norway  tells  of  a 
gigantic  sea  monster  called  the  kraken. 
The  monster  was  said  to  have  many  arms, 
and  to  measure  over  a  mile  from  the  tip  of 
one  arm  to  the  tip  of  another.  It  darkened 
the  waters  whenever  a  ship  came  near,  and 
often  reached  out  to  pull  the  ship  beneath 
the  waves.  Sailors  were  terrified  of  the 
creature. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  twentieth  century 
that  man  began  to  learn  about  the  real 
nature  of  the  kraken.  Modern  equipment 
made  it  possible  for  skindivers  and  scien¬ 
tists  to  explore  the  ocean  depths.  They 
were  able  to  study  and  photograph  many 
of  these  creatures.  Kraken  the  monster 
was  really  the  fantastic  sea  creature,  the 
giant  squid. 

The  squid  is  related  to  the  octopus;  but  it 
is  also  related  to  oysters,  clams,  mussels, 


and  snails.  All  these  animals  belong 
to  the  mollusc  family.  Most  members  of 
this  family  have  soft,  boneless  bodies 
protected  by  shells,  and  do  not  move 
around  in  the  water  in  which  they  live. 
Not  so  the  squid  and  the  octopus;  they 
have  developed  differently  from  the  other 
members  of  their  family.  Their  shells 
have  almost  disappeared  (they  have  a 
shell  inside  their  bodies),  and  they  can 
propel  themselves  through  the  water  like  a 
jet. 

The  squid’s  body  is  long  and  slender, 
with  two  fins  at  the  tail  end,  and  a  com¬ 
bination  head-and-arms  at  the  other  end. 
The  fins  help  it  to  steer  when  swimming. 
The  head-and-arms  help  it  to  obtain  food. 

The  head  has  two  well-developed,  pro¬ 
truding  eyes  that  work  as  well  as  human 
eyes  and  are  used  for  spotting  food.  It  also 
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Use  before  reading  “The  Giant  Squid”  in  People  Like  Me 


has  a  powerful  jaw  in  which  a  large, 
rough  tongue  is  hidden.  Ten  long  feelers, 
or  tentacles,  grow  around  the  face.  These 
tentacles  may  be  over  forty  feet  in  length. 
Two  of  the  tentacles  are  longer  than  the 
others,  and  are  used  for  reaching  out  to 
grab  the  fish  that  the  squid  eats.  The  other 
eight  tentacles  are  used  to  hold  the  cap¬ 
tured  fish;  they  are  outfitted  with  sucking 
discs  and  small  teeth.  It  would  not  be 
pleasant  to  be  hugged  by  a  squid. 

The  body  and  tentacles  vary  in  length, 
depending  on  where  the  squid  lives.  The 
squid  found  in  shallow  water  is  rather 
small  and  may  measure  only  a  few 
inches.  The  giant  squid,  which  lives  in 
deep  water,  may  be  enormous.  Some  sources 
say  that  the  largest  giant  squid  ever 
caught  weighed  almost  two  tons  and 
measured  over  sixty  feet  from  its  tail  to 
the  tip  of  its  longest  tentacle. 

Even  the  largest  giant  squid  can  move 
through  the  water  with  great  speed  because 
of  the  very  special  equipment  nature  has 
given  it.  It  breathes  through  gills,  but  it 
also  has  a  wide  opening  through  which  it 
fills  its  body  with  water.  It  spurts  this 
water  out  of  its  body  with  *  great  force 
through  a  muscular  tube,  or  funnel,  near 
its  head.  Strong  muscle  bands  and  three 
hearts  supply  the  force  to  do  this.  As  the 
water  spurts  out  of  the  funnel,  the  squid 
is  propelled  through  the  water  with  the 
speed  of  a  rocket.  Because  of  the  direction 
in  which  the  funnel  points,  the  squid  is 
always  propelled  backward.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  can’t  see  where  it’s  going,  only 
where  it  has  been. 


This  speed  of  movement  helps  protect 
the  squid  from  its  enemies.  In  addition,  it 
has  the  ability  to  change  its  color  to 
match  its  surroundings.  There  are  special 
cells  with  which  it  does  this.  If  the  squid 
opens,  or  expands,  all  these  cells,  it  turns 
dark  brown.  If  it  closes,  or  contracts,  them, 
it  turns  pale.  It  can  even  make  itself  turn 
partly  pale  and  partly  brown.  Also,  if 
alarmed,  it  can  release  a  dark,  inky  sub¬ 
stance  from  a  special  sac.  This  inky  sub¬ 
stance  confuses  an  enemy,  such  as  a 
sperm  whale,  and  numbs  its  sense  of 
smell. 

Sometimes  the  squid  loses  a  tentacle  in 
a  battle.  If  it  does,  a  new  one  will  grow. 

The  female  squid  deposits  large  masses 
of  eggs  in  shallow  water  every  spring. 
Watching  the  eggs  hatch  is  to  observe  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  nature.  Baby 
squids  look  like  small  jewels  glittering 
in  the  water.  They  have  large  eyes  and  tiny 
bodies  and  are  covered  with  small  patches 
of  red,  yellow,  green,  and  black.  One  rare 
kind  of  squid  has  little  organs  that 
sparkle  like  the  lights  of  fireflies.  Crea¬ 
tures  that  light  up  this  way  under  water 
are  said  to  be  luminescent. 

Most  people  in  Canada  have  never 
tasted  squid,  but  in  some  countries  it  is  a 
popular  food.  Newfoundland  fishermen 
use  the  small  squid  as  bait  to  catch  other 
fish.  The  squid’s  ink  is  used  as  India  ink, 
for  writing.  But  the  squid’s  most  important 
function  is  in  helping  the  balance  of 
nature.  We  now  know  that  without  the 
squid  many  large  sea  creatures  would  die 
of  starvation. 


1.  Study  the  diagram  of  the  squid.  On  the  lines  write  the  names  of  parts  of  the  squid.  All 
the  words  you  will  need  are  in  the  selection  on  these  pages. 

2.  List  the  three  details  about  the  squid  that  you  found  most  interesting. 


3.  After  you  have  read  “The  Giant  Squid”  in  People  Like  Me,  re-read  this  selection  and 
underline  the  sentences  that  helped  you  to  understand  the  danger  that  Billy  and 
Bobby  faced. 
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Fishing  for  squid  is  an  important  industry  in  Newfoundland.  The  smaller  squid 
are  used  at  home,  and  sold  abroad,  as  bait  to  catch  other  fish. 

Schools  of  squid  come  into  Newfoundland  waters  during  the  summer  months.  To 
catch  them,  Newfoundlanders  use  a  "jigger.”  The  jigger  is  a  special  hook  shaped 
like  a  hand  with  claws.  The  jiggers  are  jerked  up  and  down  on  the  fishermen's 
lines  to  attract  the  squid.  Squid  that  come  too  close  are  caught  by  their  tentacles 
on  the  hooks  of  the  jiggers. 

Squid  fishing,  or  squid-jiggin',  often  continues  through  the  night.  To  amuse 
themselves,  the  fishermen  may  sing  songs  such  as  "The  Squid-Jiggin'  Ground." 
This  song  was  written  by  Arthur  Scammell,  a  Newfoundland  teacher. 

Read  the  words  to  the  song  and  discuss  the  meanings  of  the  unusual  words 
and  phrases.  For  example,  "others  are  yarnin'  "  means  that  some  of  the  men  are 
talking  and  telling  stories.  Your  teacher  will  help  you  to  learn  this  song,  which  you 
will  enjoy  singing. 


THE  SQUID-JIGGIN'  GROUND 
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1.  Oh,  this  is  the  place  where  the  fish  —  er-men  ga-ther  With  oil  skins  and 


boots  and  Cape  -  Anns  bat  -  tened  down;  All  si  -  zes  of  fig  -  ures,  with 

up  and  there's  more  ly  -  in'  down.  While  all  kinds  of  fun,  jokes,  and 


tricks  are  be  -  gun  As  they  wait  for  the  squid  on  the  squid -jig  -  gin'  ground. 


3.  There’s  men  of  all  ages  and  boys  in  the  bargain, 

There's  old  Billy  Cave  and  there's  young  Raymond  Brown, 
There's  a  red  rantin'  Tory  out  here  in  a  dory, 

A-runnin'  down  Squires  on  the  squid-jiggin'  ground. 

4.  There's  men  from  the  harbour;  there's  men  from  the  tickle 
In  all  kinds  of  motorboats,  green,  gray  and  brown; 

Right  yonder  is  Bobby  and  with  him  is  Nobby, 

He's  chawin'  hard  tack  on  the  squid-jiggin'  ground. 

5.  Holy  smoke!  what  a  scuffle,  all  hands  are  excited, 

'Tis  a  wonder  to  me  that  there's  nobody  drowned. 

There's  a  bustle,  confusion,  a  wonderful  hustle. 

They're  all  jiggin'  squids  on  the  squid-jiggin'  ground! 


6.  Says  Bobby,  "The  squids  are  on  top  of  the  water, 

I  just  got  me  jiggers  about  one  fathom  down"; 

But  a  squid  in  the  boat  squirted  right  down  his  throat. 
And  he's  swearin'  like  mad  on  the  squid-jiggin'  ground. 

7.  There's  poor  uncle  Billy,  his  whiskers  are  spattered 
With  spots  of  the  squid  juice  that's  flying  around; 

One  poor  little  boy  got  it  right  in  the  eye. 

But  they  don't  give  a  darn  on  the  squid-jiggin'  ground. 

8.  Now  if  ever  you  feel  inclined  to  go  squiddin'. 

Leave  your  white  shirts  and  collars  behind  in  the  town, 
And  if  you  get  cranky,  without  yer  silk  hanky, 

You'd  better  steer  clear  of  the  squid-jiggin'  ground. 
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Use  after  reading  “The  Giant  Squid”  in  People  Like  Me 


Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  37,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Hook  1 


Read  the  story  on  the  next  page.  Then  look  at  the  exercise  below.  Some  of  the 
different  sounds  represented  by  vowel  letters  are  shown.  Under  each,  write  four 
or  five  words  from  the  story  on  page  10  that  have  that  particular  vowel  sound. 
For  example,  in  the  first  column,  a  as  in  hat,  you  could  write  "Man”  from  the 
first  paragraph. 


a  as  in  hat 


a  as  in  age 


o  as  in  hot 


o  as  in  open 


i  as  in  it 


i  as  in  ice 


e  as  in  let 


e  as  in  equal 


u  as  in  cup 


u  as  in  use 


ar  as  in  care 


ar  as  in  far 


er  as  in  term 


or  as  in  order 


u  as  in  rule 


ou  as  in  house 
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HADUI 


Once,  before  Man  came  to  the  world,  there 
was  Hadui.  He  was  a  strange-looking  one 
with  a  long  nose  and  a  great  smile.  In  his  hand 
he  carried  a  rattle  made  from  turtle  shell. 
With  his  rattle  and  his  dancing  feet,  Hadui 
had  great  power. 

Although  there  were  no  people  anywhere 
in  the  world,  there  were  animals.  Hadui  knew 
many  animals.  One  day  he  met  Frog. 

“Hadui!”  Frog  called.  “I  have  a  broken  leg 
and  cannot  hop.  Can  you  help  me?” 

“Yes,  Frog,  I  can  make  your  leg  better.  You 
lie  very  still  and  I  will  heal  you  with  my 
power.” 

Hadui  shook  his  turtle  rattle  and  danced 
about  Frog.  Then  Hadui  cried  a  long  and 
piercing  cry. 

Frog  moved.  He  stretched  his  leg.  He  bent 
his  leg.  “It  is  better!”  he  croaked.  “What  kind 
of  power  do  you  have  that  can  heal  my  broken 
leg?” 

“It  is  a  special  power,”  Hadui  said.  “Mark 
what  I  say!  Only  I  have  it  and  only  I  can  give 
of  it.” 

The  Creator,  who  had  made  Hadui,  had 
given  him  this  power,  but  Hadui  had  for¬ 
gotten.  He  began  to  think  that  everything  in 
the  world  belonged  to  him. 

“The  trees  are  mine.”  Hadui  turned  to  the 
trees.  “Bend,  trees,”  he  commanded.  He  shook 
his  rattle  and  danced  about.  The  trees 
creaked  and  groaned.  Then  they  bent  over 
and  touched  the  ground. 

Hadui  turned  to  the  waters.  “Rise,  waters,” 
he  commanded.  He  shook  his  rattle  and  dan¬ 
ced  about.  The  waters  quivered  and  shook. 
Then  they  swelled  and  rose  over  their  banks. 

For  many  days  Hadui  amused  himself  by 
using  his  power  to  do  foolish  things. 

One  dark  day,  the  Creator,  who  had  given 
him  this  power,  found  Hadui  gaily  dancing 
and  shaking  his  turtle  rattle. 

“Hadui,”  he  called.  “What  are  you  doing?” 

“I  am  looking  at  all  the  things  that  are 
mine,”  Hadui  replied.  He  turned  to  a  large 
stone.  “Roll,  stone,”  he  commanded.  He 
shook  his  rattle  and  danced  about.  The  stone 
twitched  and  tottered.  Then  it  pitched  for¬ 


ward  and  rolled  away. 

“Did  you  see  that?”  Hadui  asked  the 
Creator.  “I  have  the  power  to  make  stones 
roll.” 

“Why  do  you  have  such  power,  Hadui?” 

“Because  I  am  the  ruler  of  this  world.” 

“But  you  have  not  shown  much  power. 
Surely  the  ruler  of  this  great  world  can  do 
more  than  make  a  stone  roll.” 

“I  can  make  trees  bend,”  Hadui  boasted. 
“And  I  can  make  waters  rise.” 

The  Creator  turned  to  a  mountain.  “If  you 
really  are  the  most  powerful  one  in  this 
world,  then  make  that  mountain  come  to  you.” 

Hadui  laughed.  “To  move  a  mountain  is  an 
easy  task.  I  can  call  that  mountain  to  me 
while  my  back  is  turned.”  So  he  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  mountain  and  called  in  a 
loud  voice.  “Move,  mountain.”  Then  he 
shook  his  rattle  and  danced  about.  The  moun¬ 
tain  shuddered.  Then  slowly,  very  slowly, 
the  mountain  began  to  move.  Hadui  had  to 
shake  his  turtle  rattle  and  dance  for  a  long 
time,  but  at  last  the  mountain  came  to  him. 

“There!  Now  you  can  see  how  powerful  I 
am.  I  am  the  ruler  of  this  world.” 

“No,  Hadui,”  the  Creator  spoke  softly. 
“You  have  been  very  foolish.  I  am  the  ruler. 
It  is  I  who  have  made  this  fair  world  and  all 
that  is  in  it.  I  made  you  too,  Hadui,  and  I  gave 
you  your  power.” 

“No,  no!”  Hadui  screamed.  “I  am  the  most 
powerful.  I  have  proven  it.  Can  you  make  a 
tree  bend?  Can  you  make  the  waters  rise?  Can 
you  make  a  mountain  move?” 

“Look,  Hadui.  There  is  another  mountain. 
Let  us  both  stand  with  our  backs  to  it,  and  this 
time  I  will  call  the  mountain  to  us.” 

So  Hadui  and  the  Creator  turned  their 
backs.  The  Creator  stood  very  still  and 
spoke  in  a  soft  voice.  “Come,  mountain.”  At 
once  there  was  a  roar  like  thunder.  Earth  and 
stones  poured  about  the  feet  of  Hadui  and  the 
Creator.  The  mountain  was  there. 

“You  have  moved  the  mountain  easily,” 
said  Hadui.  “I  admit  that  you  are  indeed  the 
most  powerful  one.  My  power  has  come  from 
you.  From  now  on  I  shall  use  it  wisely.” 


Adapted  from 
10 


‘Hadui  and  the  Broken  Nose  Mask”  by  Lorraine  Peever  in  Nunny  Bag  4  of  the  Writing  for  Young  Canada  series 

(Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  1965). 


Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  49,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


In  each  of  the  sentences  below,  one  or  more  words  are  missing.  Complete  each 
sentence  by  choosing  the  word  or  words  from  those  given  below  it.  Write  the 
number  of  the  word  you  choose  on  the  line  where  it  belongs  in  the  sentence. 

1.  In  the - the  robbers  fell  over  the  furniture  and  yelled _ 

(1)  darkly  (2)darkness  (3)darker  (4)  angrily  (5)  angrier  (6)  angriest 

2.  Mary  was _ quiet, _ because  she  was  shy. 

(1 )  unusualness  (2)  unusual  (3)  usually  (4)  improbable  (5)  improbably  (6)  probably 

3.  The - child  in  the. room  was  the  boy  who  had  just  made  the _ 

(1)  happiness  (2)  happily  (3)  happiest  (4)  announcement  (5)  announcer  (6)  announced 

4.  Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a _ witch  who  planned  to  make  her  neighbor _ 

(1 )  disreputable  (2)  reputable  (3)  disreputably  (4)  appeared  (5)  disappear  (6)  appearing 

5.  If  you  continue  to  annoy  me,  I  shall  become _ and _ 

(1)  patiently  (2)  impatient  (3)  agreeableness  (4)  disagreement  (5)  disagreeable 

6.  My  new  curtains  are  orange,  pink,  and  purple.  They  are  rather _ 

(1)  colorful  (2)  colorless  (3)  discolor 

7.  The  lemon  drink  is  sour.  It  is.1 _ to  drink  because  it  is  still _ 

(1 )  impossible  (2)  sweeter  (3)  possibly  (4)  sweetish  (5)  sweetly  (6)  unsweetened 

8.  The  children  in  the  pioneer  school  were  buzzing  with _ ;  another _ was  coming 

to  the  valley. 

(1)  unexciting  (2)  excitable  (3)  excitement  (4)  settlement  (5)  unsettle  (6)  settler 

9.  Everyone  liked  her  for  her _ The  woman  had  never  said  an _ word. 

(1)  kindness  (2)  unkind  (3)  kindly 

10.  If  I  take  the  dictionary  out  of  your  pack  of  books,  I  will _ your  load. 

(1)  lighter  (2)  lighten  (3)  unlightened 

11.  The  boy  rode  in  great _ because  his  clothes  were  soaking  wet. 

(1 )  uncomfortable  (2)  comforting  (3)  discomfort 

12.  Sinbad  the _ came  upon  a _ monster  that  attacked  his  ship. 

(1)  sailing  (2)  sailor  (3)  frightful  (4)  frighten 
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Forty-seven  Wonderful  Rockets 


When  Wan-Hoo  walked  through  the 
streets  of  the  village  wearing  his  scarlet 
jacket  and  carrying  his  favorite  cat  Ching 
under  his  arm,  the  people  looked  up  from 
their  work  and  shook  their  heads. 

“There  goes  Wan-Hoo,”  they  whispered 
to  one  another.  “He  is  the  richest  man  in 
the  village  and  surely  the  most  foolish!” 

“Wan-Hoo  wants  to  fly  to  the  stars,”  they 
said.  “He  wants  to  soar  like  a  kite.” 

But  Wan-Hoo  gave  no  sign  that  he  had 
heard.  He  went  his  way,  carrying  his  fav¬ 
orite  cat  and  looking  at  the  sky. 

“It  is  possible,”  he  said.  “It  is  indeed 
possible.  For  who  is  to  say  what  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  what  is  not?”  Ching  purred 
agreement  and  looked  at  Wan-Hoo  with 
green  cat  eyes. 

“Kites  soar  in  the  air,”  said  Wan-Hoo. 
“There  is  no  reason  why  a  kite  could  not 
be  large  enough  to  carry  a  man  with  it.” 

Wan-Hoo  hurried  back  to  his  home, 
walking  so  quickly  that  the  poat-tails  of 
his  red  jacket  flapped  behind  him.  He 
rushed  into  his  house  and  gave  orders  that 
five  large  kites  be  made.  “Kites  larger  than 
any  you  have  ever  seen,”  said  Wan-Hoo 
firmly.  “Kites  large  enough  to  carry  a 
man  and  a  cat.” 

When  they  were  ready,  ten  servants  car¬ 
ried  the  five  kites  to  a  field  outside  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  waited  for  Wan-Hoo  to  join  them. 

Finally,  dressed  in  a  purple  jacket  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold  thread,  and  carrying 
Ching  carefully  under  his  arm,  Wan-Hoo 
walked  through  the  streets  of  the  village. 

“The  richest  man  in  the  village  and 
surely  the  most  foolish,”  whispered  the 
villagers  one  to  another  as  he  passed  by. 

But  Wan-Hoo  gave  no  sign  that  he  had 
heard.  He  tickled  Ching  behind  the  ears 
and  straightened  the  purple-satin  ribbon 
around  his  neck  and  kept  right  on  walking. 

As  he  passed,  the  villagers  stopped  their 
work  and  trailed  along  behind  him. 

“What  possesses  Wan-Hoo?”  asked  the 
villagers.  “Why  does  he  want  to  sail  into 
the  sky?” 

“Who  can  tell  the  workings  of  the  mind 


of  such  a  man?”  asked  the  oldest  man  in 
the  village.  “It  is  not  for  us  to  know.” 

But  one  very  small  boy,  younger  and  bolder 
than  the  others,  hurried  up  to  Wan-Hoo. 
“Why  do  you  want  to  sail  into  the  sky?”  he 
asked. 

Wan-Hoo  looked  surprised.  “Why,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  never  been  done  before,”  he 
said.  “That  is  reason  enough.”  He  looked 
around  at  the  crowd,  nodded  his  head 
politely,  and  scratched  Ching  behind  the 
ears.  Then  he  waved  his  hand,  and  the  ten 
servants  rushed  forward  to  strap  the  kites 
to  him. 

When  all  the  ropes  were  secured,  Wan- 
Hoo  waved  his  hand  again,  and  the  ser¬ 
vants  released  the  kites.  The  people  from 
the  village  gasped  and  clung  to  one 
another. 

Slowly  the  five  kites  rose  into  the  air. 

Wan-Hoo  looked  down  into  the  faces  of  the 
villagers  and  smiled  and  waved.  The  five 
kites  floated  over  a  treetop,  and  Wan-Hoo 
nodded  his  head  to  a  nesting  bird.  Then  the 
kites  floated  toward  a  larger  group  of  trees, 
and  before  Wan-Hoo  knew  what  was  happen¬ 
ing,  the  ropes  became  entangled  and  the 
strong  paper  of  the  kites  crumpled  against 
the  branches. 

Wan-Hoo,  with  Ching  still  tucked  under 
his  arm,  climbed  down  from  the  tallest  of 
the  trees  without  saying  a  word  to  anyone. 
As  he  passed  his  ten  servants,  he  clapped 
his  hands  twice  and  motioned  for  them  to 
retrieve  the  remains  of  the  kites.  -Then  he 
walked  silently  back  through  the  village  to 
his  home. 

As  he  went  inside  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  he  said  to  Ching,  “We  sailed 
a  little  distance  into  the  sky,  and  that  is 
something  that  surely  has  never  been  done 
before.  And,  if  we  can  sail  a  little  way, 
surely  we  can  sail  a  long  way.”  He 
tickled  Ching  behind  the  ears.  “We  will 
have  to  think  about  this.” 

“Wan-Hoo  is  content  now  to  stay  home 
and  tend  to  gentlemanly  pursuits,”  said 
the  villagers.  “He  will  talk  no  more  of 
sailing  into  the  sky  on  five  giant  kites.” 


Condensed  from  “Forty-Seven  Wonderful  Rockets”  by  Lorrie  McLaughlin  in  Nunny  Bag  4  of  the  Writing  for  Young  Canada  series 
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But  when  his  servants  came  into  the  vil¬ 
lage,  they  spoke  in  worried  voices. 

“He  is  more  determined  than  ever  to  sail 
into  the  air,”  they  reported.  “He  is  sending 
us  throughout  the  entire  country  to  gather 
together  the  largest  rockets  we  can  find. 
He  says  that  rockets  will  take  him  into 
the  sky.” 

The  villagers  shook  their  heads.  “Rock¬ 
ets  are  for  national  holidays  and  name 
days,”  they  said.  “They  are  not  for  carrying 
Wan-Hoo  into  the  air!” 

The  days  went  by,  and  Wan-Hoo  re¬ 
mained  in  his  house,  talking  to  Ching  and 
planning  what  to  do  with  the  many  large 
rockets  he  had  sent  his  servants  to  find. 

“I  will  order  the  servants  to  build  a 
large  framework,”  said  Wan-Hoo.  “Large 
enough  to  carry  a  man.  And  a  cat.  And  I 
will  order  the  servants  to  attach  the  many 
large  rockets  to  the  framework.”  He  smiled. 
“That  will  carry  us  into  space,  Ching.” 

When  the  servants  had  searched  the 
country,  they  returned,  piling  the  many 
large  rockets  on  the  floor  in  front  of  Wan- 
Hoo. 

“Forty-seven  wonderfully  large  rock¬ 
ets,”  said  Wan-Hoo,  counting  them.  "Surely 
enough  to  carry  a  man  —  and  a  cat — into  the 
air.” 

“Carry  you  into  the  air,  they  may,” 
said  the  oldest  servant  of  all.  “But  carry 
you  where?” 

Wan-Hoo  looked  thoughtful.  “Is  that 
important?”  he  said  finally.  “Surely  what 
is  important  is — is  it  possible?” 

When  all  was  ready,  Wan-Hoo  ordered 
forty-seven  servants  to  carry  the  forty- 
seven  rockets.  They  walked  through  the 
village,  followed  by  Wan-Hoo  himself, 
wearing  an  emerald  green  jacket  with  sil¬ 
ver  embroidery  and  carrying  his  favorite 
cat  under  his  arm. 

Once  again  the  villagers  left  their  work 
and  trailed  along  behind,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
cession  wound  through  the  streets,  along 
the  road,  out  to  the  field. 

Under  the  direction  of  Wan-Hoo,  the 
forty-seven  servants  attached  the  forty- 
seven  rockets  to  the  framework.  When  all 
was  in  readiness,  Wan-Hoo  seated  himself 


in  the  very  centre  of  the  framework.  He 
tickled  Ching  under  the  ears  and  smiled 
around  at  the  villagers.  Then  he  nodded 
very  politely.  He  clapped  his  hands  as  a 
signal  for  the  forty-seven  servants  to  light 
the  forty-seven  rockets.  They  hesitated,  and 
Wan-Hoo  clapped  his  hands  again. 

The  forty-seven  servants  hurried  forward 
then,  and  lit  the  rockets  as  they  had  been 
commanded  to  do.  A  mighty  roar  filled  the 
air,  a  cloud  of  ink-black  smoke  billowed 
forth,  and  flames  shot  skyward. 

The  servants  and  the  villagers  fell  to 
their  knees,  faces  buried  in  their  hands. 

When  all  was  quiet  again  and  the  smoke 
and  flames  had  died  away,  the  villagers 
and  the  forty-seven  servants  slowly 
raised  themselves  and  looked  up  at  the 
sky.  Then  they  searched  the  field.  There 
was  no  trace  of  Wan-Hoo  above  or  below. 

“The  gods  have  destroyed  him,”  insisted 
the  people  of  the  village.  “Wan-Hoo  and 
his  favorite  cat  and  his  forty-seven  rockets 
have  been  turned  to  ashes!” 

But  the  oldest,  wisest  man  in  all  the 
village  shook  his  head  and  said,  “It  is  not 
for  us  to  know  what  happened  to  Wan- 
Hoo.” 

“But  he  has  gone,”  insisted  the  vil¬ 
lagers.  “He  is  no  longer  here!” 

“He  is  only  gone  from  here,”  said  the 
oldest,  wisest  man  in  all  the  village. 
“That  is  not  to  say  that  he  is  not  some¬ 
place  else.”  He  stared  up  at  the  sky.  “Who 
among  us  can  say  that  Wan-Hoo  and  his 
favorite  cat  are  not  sailing  through  the  sky 
with  the  forty-seven  wonderful  rockets? 
Who  is  to  say  where  Wan-Hoo  is?” 

And  the  villagers  and  the  servants 
raised  their  heads  and  stared  skyward. 

“There  are  those  who  say  that  all  things 
are  possible,”  they  said  to  one  another. 
“And  if  that  is  so,  then  this  is  perhaps  pos¬ 
sible.  And  who  is  to  say  that  the  flash  of 
a  comet  may  not  be  the  flap  of  Wan-Hoo’s 
coat-tails?” 

And  from  time  to  time,  when  a  puff  of 
smoke  powdered  the  sky,  or  a  streak  of 
emerald  green  startled  the  night,  the  vil¬ 
lagers  smiled  and  said,  “Surely  it  is  true 
that  all  things  are  possible.” 
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THE  ENCHANTMENT  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS 


There  is  a  famous  author,  Somerset 
Maugham,  who  travelled  all  over  the 
world.  Just  before  he  died  in  1965,  he  said 
that  if  he  had  one  last  wish  he  knew  what 
it  would  be.  He  would  like  to  swim  once 
more  in  the  cool,  clear  waters  of  a  lagoon 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

The  South  Sea  Islands  lie  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  between  Hawaii  and  Australia. 
They  were  formed  thousands  of  years  ago 
when  volcanoes  erupted  in  the  Pacific. 
There  are  so  many  of  them  that  some  have 
never  been  named  or  settled.  The  ones  on 
which  people  do  live  seem  to  cast  a  spell 
on  everyone  who  visits  there.  The  visitor  is 
charmed  by  the  peace  and  beauty  of  the 
land,  the  warm  climate,  and  the  gentle 
hospitality  of  the  people. 

'  Nobody  knows  for  sure  when  the  first 
explorers  and  settlers  discovered  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Scholars  think  that  the 
discovery  was  made  by  clever  seamen  who 
sailed  from  Asia.  They  came  in  separate 
groups,  and  each  group  settled  on  its  own 
islands. 

One  group  of  settlers  discovered  a  cluster 
of  islands  that  were  near  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  These  islands  were  given 
the  name  Polynesia,  meaning  “many  is¬ 
lands,”  and  the  people  who  settled  there 
were  called  Polynesians.  They  were  tall, 
handsome  people  who  had  graceful  bodies, 
coffee-colored  skin,  and  straight,  black 


hair.  Many  Polynesians  settled  on  the 
large  island  of  Tahiti,  but  some  settled  on 
Bora  Bora,  a  small  island  on  which  the 
story  “The  Ghost  of  the  Lagoon”  takes 
place. 

How  excited  the  first  Polynesians  must 
have  felt  as  they  caught  sight  of  the 
lovely  islands  rising  like  jewels  from  the 
sea!  When  they  landed,  the  people  found  a 
gently  rising  plain  that  stretched  from  the 
shoreline  to  the  tall  mountains  and  the 
thick  green  jungle  of  the  interior.  Brightly 
colored  birds  flew  through  the  trees.  Bana¬ 
nas,  coconuts,  breadfruit,  yams,  and 
tapioca  grew  in  abundance.  Food  from  the 
land  could  be  had  for  the  picking;  fish 
could  be  caught  in  the  sea.  Mats  could  be 
woven  from  the  leaves  of  the  pandanus 
tree,  and  cloth  for  clothing  from  the  bark 
of  the  palm  tree.  Shelter,  too,  would  be 
supplied  by  the  land.  No  wonder  the  Poly¬ 
nesians  decided  to  stay! 

When  they  began  to  build  houses,  they 
built  along  the  shoreline.  The  houses  were 
built  on  stone  or  earth  platforms  to  keep 
out  moisture  after  a  rain.  A  wooden  frame 
was  erected,  and  the  roof  was  thatched 
with  leaves  from  the  coconut  palm  or  pan¬ 
danus  trees.  Sometimes  the  roof  was 
peaked,  sometimes  low-pitched.  Often  the 
sides  were  left  open  so  that  the  inhabitants 
could  enjoy  the  warm  weather  and  the 
superb  view  of  the  ocean. 
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Use  before  reading  “The  Ghost  of  the  Lagoon’’  in  People  Like  Me 


When  the  Polynesians  looked  toward 
the  ocean,  they  first  saw  the  emerald  waters 
of  the  shallow  lagoon.  The  lagoon  is 
protected  from  the  ocean  by  a  wall  of 
multi-colored  coral,  made  by  tiny  sea- 
creatures  that  live  in  colonies.  When  the 
creatures  die,  their  skeletons  remain  and 
gradually  form  ridges,  called  reefs. 
Through  the  water  the  ridges  look  like 
castles,  trees,  flowers,  and  animals.  To 
add  to  the  color,  sapphire-blue  and 
butterfly-yellow  fishes  dart  like  light¬ 
ning  through  the  waters.  Then,  beyond  the 
coral  reef,  the  Pacific  Ocean  stretches  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

The  Polynesians’  greatest  pleasure  was 
to  have  a  celebration  in  which  everybody 
took  part.  They  dressed  in  colorful  cos¬ 
tumes  and  sang,  danced,  ate,  and  told 
stories.  There  was  always  some  special 
food  such  as  baked  taro  root,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  or  pal,  an  arrowroot  pudding  flavored 
with  coconut  milk  and  banana.  The  high¬ 
light  was  the  storytelling.  A  favorite  story 
was  the  legend  of  how  the  wind-god  told 
their  ancestors  to  build  a  large  canoe  and 
set  out  for  a  new  home.  The  wind-god  filled 
the  canoe’s  sails  and  blew  it  all  the  way 
to  Polynesia. 

Except  for  the  rainy  season,  when  hur¬ 
ricanes  sometimes  blew  down  houses, 
living  in  Polynesia  was  like  living  in 
paradise.  The  paradise  lasted  until  about 


two  hundred  years  ago  when  European  ex¬ 
plorers  discovered  the  islands. 

The  Polynesians  welcomed  the  stran¬ 
gers,  not  knowing  that  the  Europeans  car¬ 
ried  germs  from  faraway  lands.  The 
Polynesians  had  never  had  measles,  ma¬ 
laria,  or  influenza.  Their  bodies  could 
not  fight  these  strange  diseases.  In  one 
generation  almost  half  of  the  people  died. 

Other  changes  followed.  The  Polynesians 
had  learned  to  gather  food  in  the  old  way, 
using  only  what  was  needed,  leaving  plen¬ 
ty  for  the  next  season.  But  the  old  way 
was  ruined  when  the  Europeans  introduced 
machinery,  bought  big  farms,  and  shipped 
food  abroad.  The  life  of  the  Polynesian 
people  was  never  the  same  again. 

In  modern  times,  Polynesia  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  a  kind  of  paradise.  On  some  remote 
islands  there  still  is  a  tranquil  way  of 
life,  close  to  nature.  But  on  the  larger 
islands,  cities  have  been  built,  automobiles 
clog  the  roads,  and  airplanes  bring  thou¬ 
sands  of  tourists  each  year.  The  young 
people  are  confused  by  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  old  way  of  life  and  the  new. 
Fortunately,  one  thing  hasn’t  changed — 
the  hospitality  of  the  serene  and  handsome 
Polynesian  people,  who  gave  a  famous 
man,  Somerset  Maugham,  the  happiest 
memories  of  his  life  and  inspired  many 
other  authors  to  write  about  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 


Below  are  sketches  of  some  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  article.  Identify 
each  sketch  by  printing  its  name  on  the  line  below  it. 
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A  TOTEM  POLE  IS  A  COAT-OF-ARMS 


The  Indians  who  lived  on  the  West  Coast 
of  British  Columbia  before  the  white  man 
came  believed  that  long,  long  ago,  myth 
people  inhabited  the  earth,  the  sky,  and 
the  sea.  They  believed  that  the  myth  people 
could  give  special  powers  and  favors  to 
the  leaders  of  Indian  tribes.  The  gift  might 
give  a  leader  the  right  to  have  an  animal 
or  bird  as  a  guardian  spirit  to  watch  over 
him,  or  the  right  to  use  the  animal  or  bird 
on  the  family  crest  or  coat-of-arms.  Once 
the  grant  was  given,  it  belonged  to  the 
tribe  member  and  his  family  forever. 

Just  as  knights  of  long  ago  liked  to 
display  their  crests,  or  coats-of-arms,  so 
did  Indian  leaders.  They  carved  their 
crests  on  cedar  poles  and  raised  the  poles 
in  front  of  their  homes. 

As  the  centuries  passed,  each  leader 
won  the  right  to  use  more  and  more  figures 
on  his  crest.  Some  figures  he  got  from  his 
father;  some  were  earned  by  acts  of  brav¬ 
ery.  As  the  number  of  figures  increased, 
the  pole  became  longer.  A  fine,  tall  pole 
was  a  mark  of  great  honor. 

The  Indians  called  the  poles  by  a  word 
that  means  “his  brother-sister  kin.”  This 
word  sounded  like  “totem”  to  the  first 
white  men  who  saw  them.  The  poles  be¬ 


came  known  as  “totem  poles.” 

To  an  outsider,  many  of  the  carved 
creatures  look  alike.  But  each  one  has 
some  detail  of  its  own,  whether  the  carv¬ 
ing  is  of  a  man,  a  bird,  or  an  animal.  A 
man  always  has  ears  that  are  even  with 
his  eyes;  the  ears  of  an  animal  appear 
above  its  eyes.  Raven  always  has  a 
straight  beak;  his  body  and  wings  are 
carved  in  a  lifelike  form.  Eagle  can  be 
known  by  his  round,  white  head,  curved 
beak,  and  large,  heavy  claws.  Bear  usually 
has  a  long  snout  and  teeth.  Wolf,  too,  has 
a  long  nose  and  sharp  teeth,  but  Wolf  has 
pointed  ears  that  slant  back,  and  a  long 
tail.  Beaver  has  large,  gnawing  teeth,  a 
short  nose,  a  paddle-shaped  tail  turned  up 
in  front,  and  a  stick  held  in  his  paws. 

Not  every  Indian  can  “read”  a  totem 
pole;  to  do  so,  he  must  spend  many  years 
learning  and  memorizing  the  knowledge 
of  the  tribe.  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  anybody  who  hadn’t  been  brought  up 
in  the  Indian  way  of  life  to  do  so. 

No  wonder  the  first  white  men  in  this 
area  were  puzzled  and  awed  by  the  color¬ 
ful,  beautiful,  and  haunting  poles  that 
stood  tall  and  erect  in  front  of  the  homes 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Indians. 


What  do  you  think  each  of  the  following  figures  represents?  Write  the  name 
of  each  on  the  line  below  the  drawing. 
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Use  before  reading  ‘‘Mungo  Martin:  Totem  Carver”  in  People  Like  Me 


Use  after  reading  the  article  ‘‘To  Become  a  Champion”  in  People  Like  Me 


* 


First  Canadian  Champions — 
The  "Grads"  of  1 922 

From  left  to  right:  Daisy 
Johnson;  J.  Percy  Page; 
Nellie  Perry;  Eleanor 
Mountifield  (capt.);  Dorothy 
Johnson;  Winnie  Martin; 
Connie  Smith. 

Photo:  Alexandra  Studio 
Photographers  Limited, 
Weston,  Ontario. 


THE  GREATEST  BASKETBALL  TEAM  IN  THE  WORLD 


A  Canadian,  Dr.  James  Naismith,  invented 
the  game  of  basketball  in  1891  as  a  chal¬ 
lenging  sport  for  boys.  But  it  was  a  team  of 
girls  from  Edmonton,  Alberta,  that  became 
the  most  famous  basketball  players  in  the 
world. 

In  1914,  a  young  teacher  at  Edmonton’s  Me- 
Dougall  Commercial  High  School  offered  to 
coach  the  girls’  basketball  team.  To  every¬ 
body’s  surprise,  J.  Percy  Page’s  team  won  the 
city  and  provincial  championships  in  1915. 
The  girls  decided  that  they  wanted  to  con¬ 
tinue  playing  after  graduation.  So  they 
formed  the  Commercial  Graduates’  Basket¬ 
ball  Club  and  became  known  as  the  “Edmon¬ 
ton  Grads.”  Mr.  Page  continued  as  coach. 

In  1922  the  Grads  won  the  first  all- 
Canadian  girls’  basketball  championship  in 
London,  Ontario.  In  1923  they  won  the 
Underwood  Trophy,  a  cup  given  to  the  best 
girls’  team  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  From  then  on,  the  Grads  beat  teams 
from  major  cities  all  over  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 


Training  was  strict.  There  were  two  ninety- 
minute  practice  sessions  a  week,  and  a  mile- 
long  run  at  the  end  of  each  session.  Most  of 
the  girls  practised  at  noon  and  at  home.  They 
were  forbidden  to  smoke,  drink  alcohol,  or  go 
anywhere  that  would  put  their  reputation  in 
question.  On  road  trips  they  could  not  accept 
dates.  Each  girl  was  responsible  for  keeping 
herself  in  top  physical  condition.  Everybody 
was  expected  to  be  punctual. 

As  their  fame  spread,  the  Grads  travelled 
to  many  countries.  In  all,  they  travelled 
125,000  miles.  They  competed  four  times  at 
the  Olympic  Games:  in  Paris,  1924;  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  1928;  in  Los  Angeles,  1932;  and  in 
Berlin,  1936.  They  won  all  27  games  they 
played.  After  the  Olympics,  they  competed 
in  numerous  large  European  cities.  Between 
1915  and  1940  they  played  522  games  and 
won  502.  It  was  a  record  unequalled  by  any 
team  in  any  sport  at  any  time. 

When  the  Grads  disbanded  in  1940,  they 
ended  a  twenty-five  year  reign  as  the  greatest 
basketball  team  ever  assembled. 


In  People  Like  Me  you  read  about  five  girls  who  became  champions  in  different  sports.  In 
this  article  you  read  about  a  champion  team.  On  the  lines  below,  list  the  ways  in  which  all 
these  champions  were  alike.  The  first  one  has  been  suggested  for  you. 
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Sometimes  the  same  consonant  letter  represents  different  sounds.  For  example,  the 
letter  c  represents  the  s-sound  in  face  and  the  k-sound  in  can  or  come.  In  fact,  the 
letter  c  is  really  unnecessary  because  it  represents  no  sound  of  its  own.  Other  let¬ 
ters  that  represent  two  sounds  are  s  as  in  silly  (s-sound)  and  in  rise  (z-sound); 
g  as  in  gun  (g-sound)  and  in  gem  (j-sound). 

Read  the  following  paragraphs.  Say  the  underlined  words  to  yourself.  Which  of 
the  sounds  listed  at  the  right  do  you  hear?  Write  each  word  in  the  correct  box. 
Circle  the  letter  that  stands  for  the  sound.  The  first  one  is  done  as  an  example. 


Example: 

The  busy  page  shivered  in  the  cold 
palace. 


The  girl  tripped  on  the  curb  and 
fell.  She  bruised  her  leg  and  soiled 
her  dress  but  was  otherwise  unhurt. 


The  guard  watched  the  actions  of  the 
nervous  prisoner.  The  sight  of  the  un¬ 
happy  beggar  distressed  him. 


The  captain  will  give  his  team  a  pep- 
talk  before  the  city  finals. 


The  noisy  crowd  cheered  the  teen- 
aged  goalie.  The  young  substitute 
received  little  help  from  his  defence- 
men,  but  he  managed  to  keep  his  eyes 
on  the  puck. 


The  light  from  the  beacon  on  the 
bridge  guided  the  barge  through  the 
fog  and  kept  it  on  course. 


Imagine  Gerry’s  saying  that  he 
liked  carrots  better  than  fudge. 

The  dentist  found  that  the  little  boy 
was  about  to  lose  a  loose  tooth.  “But 
another  will  grow  in  like  magic,”  he 
said. 


Put  your  small  suitcase  up  on  the 
baggage  rack.  The  big  pieces  will 
have  to  go  into  the  baggage  car. 


The  k-sound 

The  s-sound 

- - 

r  ^ 

The  z-sound 

The  g-sound 

u  u 

The  j-sound 

> 
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Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  40,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  41,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


Read  each  sentence  aloud  in  your  group.  Note  the  underlined  words.  Say  them. 

What  sound  do  the  underlined  words  in  each  sentence  have  in  common?  What 
letter(s)  represents  this  sound?  After  each  sentence,  write  other  examples  of  words 
that  have  that  sound  spelled  in  the  same  way. 

1.  Eva,  dressed  in  mauve  velvet,  waved  farewell  and  vanished  into  the  vessel  as  it  set 

out  on  a  voyage  of  adventure.  _ _  _ 

2.  “Try  to  relax,  Rex,”  coaxed  Max,  as  the  excited  boxer  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  foxy  cat. 


3.  Dan  knew  the  exact  desk  near  the  exit  door  that  would  be  best  for  writing  his  exhaust¬ 
ing  exams.  _ _ _ 

4.  The  young  lawyer  from  the  Yukon  stayed  a  month  each  year  on  his  beautiful  yellow 
yacht  named  the  Yo-Yo. 

5.  The  buzzing  of  the  plane  as  it  zoomed  over  his  den  woke  the  lazy  grizzly  from  his 
snooze,  made  him  wiggle  his  nose,  hesitate,  then  raise  himself  and  lumber  out  to 
gaze  at  the  breezy  summer  day  and  the  hazy  clouds. 

j 

6.  The  quivering  queen  quickly  began  to  question  everyone  about  the  theft  of  equipment, 

fishes,  and  aquatic  plants  from  the  aquarium  during  the  earthquake.  _ _ 


7.  Jackie  quickly  put  a  thick  candle  in  the  candlestick,  struck  a  match  to  light  the 

candle,  and  looked  down  the  crack  for  her  lucky  nickel. _ 

8.  The  children  went  to  the  zoo  to  watch  the  cheetahs;  afterwards  they  had  a  lunch  of 

chicken  chop  suey  and  chocolate  bars.  _ _ 


9.  Sheila  McIntosh  shelled  the  fresh  shellfish  by  the  seashore  with  some  sharp  shears. 


10.  Whit  McWhinney  listened  to  the  whip-poor-will  whistle  its  tune,  but  poor  Whit 

could  only  wheeze  a  reply  because  he  had  whooping  cough.  _ _ _ 

11.  There  was  no  laughter  on  the  tough  journey  across  the  rough  waters;  a  number  of 

passengers  had  bad  coughs,  and  all  declared  they’d  had  enough  by  the  end  of  the 
trip.  _ _ _ 

12.  A  country  call  Ghana  once  had  a  greedy  ghost  who  ate  ghastly  gherkin  pickles  and 

then  groaned  “Ugh!  Ugh!” _ _ 

13.  Philomena  finished  the  last  paragraph  of  her  story  and  then  telephoned  her  husband 

Adolph  to  see  if  they  could  fly  to  the  Philippines  to  take  photographs  of  the  beautiful 
pheasants.  _  _  _  _ 
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Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  phrases.  Try  to  decide  how  the  expressions 
came  to  be  used. 


1.  If  we  can  deliver  the  parcel  on  our  way  to  the 
store  to  get  the  groceries,  we’ll  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone. 

2.  John  went  around  patting  himself  on  the  back 
because  the  teacher  said  his  report  was  the  best. 

3.  Mrs.  Brown’s  heart  was  in  her  mouth  as  she 
ran  to  get  her  baby  from  the  middle  of  the  road. 


4. 


Father  said,  “Why  don’t  you  save  your  money 
for  a  rainy  day  instead  of  spending  it  all  now?” 

Barry  was  on  pins  and  needles  as  he  waited  for 
the  circus  to  start. 

If  mother  hears  of  our  plans  for  Saturday, 
she’ll  nip  them  in  the  bud. 


Discuss  why  the  underlined  phrases  help  you  to  "see”  a  vivid  picture. 


1.  Betty  brushed  and  brushed  her  hair  until  it  was 
as  smooth  as  silk. 


2.  The  boys  and  girls  ran  gaily  over  the  hillside, 
and  Jane  called,  “I  feel  as  free  as  a  breeze.” 

3.  The  man  hobbling  up  the  walk  must  have  been 
as  old  as  the  hills. 


4.  The  lake  was  frozen,  and  the  ice  looked  as  clear 
as  glass. 

5.  The  farmer  said,  “It  hasn’t  rained  for  six  weeks. 
My  fields  are  as  dry  as  dinosaur  bones.” 
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Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  27,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


Use  after  reading  "Eskimo  Boy"  in  People  Like  Mf. 


As  you  read  ''Eskimo  Boy,”  you  noticed  that  the  author  used  language  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  way  to  establish  the  setting  of  the  story  and  the  characteristics  of  the  people. 
Ivik  speaks  in  a  different  way  than  you  do.  For  example,  Ivik  says,  "One  has 
driven  his  spear  into  a  bear!”  while  you  likely  would  have  said,  '7  have  driven  my 
spear  into  a  bear!" 

Below  are  some  sentences  from  the  story  "Eskimo  Boy."  On  the  lines  beside 
each  one,  write  the  sentence  as  you  would  have  said  or  written  it. 

1.  “It  so  happened  that  one  came  on  a  _ 

bear  and  struck  it  down.” 


2.  “It  may  happen  that  one  will  have 
to  try  to  walk  across  the  ice.” 


3.  “Odd  that  a  person  could  climb  a 
sheer  wall  of  ice  like  this.” 


4.  Joy  rises  in  him. 


5.  Then  will  his  sisters  and  brother  be 
big-eyed  at  their  brother. 


6.  “It  has  come  about  that  my  son  went 
out  on  the  ice  and  drove  his  spear 
into  a  bear.” 


7.  “Here  I  am.  Help  is  needed!” 

8.  “It’s  a  great  joy  to  meet  you!” 

9.  “One  went  on  a  trip  to  visit  people 
on  the  mainland,  and  it  happened 
that  a  bear  got  in  one’s  way,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  stick  a  spear  into 
it  to  get  past.” 
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In  the  story  "Eskimo  Boy,"  Ivik  was  very  brave  and  saved  his  family  from  starvation. 
In  real  life  children  are  often  brave  also.  The  three  accounts  below  describe  the 
actions  of  Canadian  children  although  their  real  names  have  not  been  used. 

Read  the  three  articles.  Then  tell  how  the  brave  actions  of  Ivik  and  of  the  real- 
life  children  were  alike  and  how  they  were  different. 


Courageous  Boy  Rescued 

LACHINE  — A  frail  8-year-old  boy, 

_  the  only  survivor  of  a  plane 
crash,  has  been  found  after  16 
terrifying  days  and  nights  alone 
in  the  wilderness  of  northern 
Quebec. 

Young  Brendan  O’Connor  and 
his  father  left  Lachine,  Quebec, 
over  two  weeks  ago  on  a  fishing 
trip  to  Timber  Lake.  Their  plane 
never  reached  its  destination. 

Dozens  of  rescue  planes  daily 
combed  the  densely  wooded  area 
without  finding  a  trace  of  the 
downed  craft.  Rescue  workers  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  nobody 
could  have  survived. 

This  morning,  pilot  Kurt  Miller 
spotted  the  wing  of  a  plane  near 
a  rocky  opening  in  the  northern 
bush.  He  circled  the  area  and  was 
astounded  to  see  a  small  figure 
standing  on  a  rock,  frantically 
waving  a  sweater. 

An  hour  later,  Dr.  M.  M.  Gould 
was  lowered  to  the  crash  scene 
from  a  helicopter.  Brendan  was 
so  weak  that  he  collapsed  in  the 
doctor’s  arms,  barely  able  to 
whisper.  The  young  survivor  was 
flown  to  hospital  in  Lachine 
where  relatives  are  slowly 
learning  about  what  happened 
during  his  long  ordeal. 

His  father  had  died  instantly, 
and  the  boy  covered  his  father’s 
body  with  leaves. 

Brendan  never  considered  leav¬ 
ing  the  crash  area.  His  father  had 
always  said  that  it  was  easier  for 
rescuers  to  spot  a  crashed  plane 
in  the  bush  than  a  human  figure. 

Brendan  heard  the  rescue 
planes  fly  nearby  every  day.  But 


for  16  days  nobody  saw  him. 

His  only  shelter  was  a  tree.  He 
drank  rain  water  that  collected 
on  rocks.  He  gnawed  roots.  He 
slept  with  his  sweater  over  his 
head  to  protect  himself  from  mos¬ 
quitoes.  When  black  bears  came 
out  of  the  woods  to  sniff  at  him, 
he  lay  very,  very  still.  He  never 
panicked. 


Twins,  10,  Rescue  Two 

buffalo  lake  —Vickie  and  Vince 
Lemieux,  10-year-old  twins,  ig¬ 
nored  their  own  safety  to  rescue 
two  teenagers  from  the  storm- 
tossed  waters  of  Buffalo  Lake 
yesterday. 

The  twins  were  sitting  in  their 
father’s  power-boat  at  the  wharf 
when  they  spied  two  dark  objects 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  With 
a  shock  they  realized  that  they 
were  looking  at  two  people  strug¬ 
gling  to  swim  ashore. 

Nobody  else  was  on  the  beach 
to  help.  So  the  two  youngsters 
started  their  father’s  boat  and 
headed  for  the  swimmers. 

Jean  Long,  16,  and  Larry  Alexis, 
17,  had  been  trying  to  signal  for 
help  for  nearly  an  hour.  Their 
light  canoe  had  capsized  during 
the  storm. 

“We  were  just  about  finished 
when  these  kids  came  along,” 
said  Alexis,  following  the  rescue. 

Miss  Long  and  Alexis  are  in 
hospital  suffering  from  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  exposure. 

The  twins’  father,  Mr.  J. 
Lemieux,  says  Vickie  and  Vince 
have  always  been  forbidden  to 
take  the  boat  on  the  lake  unless 
an  adult  is  along. 

“I’m  thankful  they’re  all  safe,” 


he  said.  “But  I  shudder  .when  I 
think  of  how  high  the  waves  were 
yesterday.  There  might  have  been 
four  victims.” 


Risks  Life  to  Save  Brother,  Sister 

OTTAWA  — The  quick-thinking  of 
a  10-year-old  Winnipeg  boy  won 
him  a  medal  for  bravery  at  a 
ceremony  in  Government  House 
today. 

Last  summer  Kim  Bronsky  was 
holidaying  with  his  family  in  the 
mountains  near  Jasper,  Alberta. 
They  spied  a  black  bear  near  the 
rim  of  a  canyon  and  decided  to 
take  photographs. 

Adam  Bronsky,  5,  and  Cynthia, 
4,  were  left  alone  in  the  family’s 
parked  car.  They  started  playing 
with  the  steering  wheel,  and  one 
of  them  hit  the  gearshift,  throw¬ 
ing  the  car  out  of  the  park  posi¬ 
tion.  The  car  began  to  roll  back¬ 
wards,  heading  straight  for  the 
canyon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bronsky  screamed 
and  ran  towards  the  car.  They 
were  farther  from  it  than  Kim. 

Kim  didn’t  hesitate.  He  leaped 
forward  to  save  his  brother  and 
sister.  The  swinging  front  door 
of  the  car  almost  knocked  him 
over.  He  grabbed  it  with  one  hand 
and  the  steering  wheel  with  the 
other.  Half  in,  half  out,  he  got 
his  foot  on  the  foot  brake  and 
pushed  with  all  his  strength. 

The  car  stopped  a  few  feet  from 
the  canyon  rim.  Kim  held  on  until 
his  father  could  pull  the  emergency 
brake  and  return  the  gearshift  to 
park. 

“Kim  didn’t  think  about  his 
own  safety  for  a  minute,”  said  his 
proud  father. 


HOW  THE  ACTS  OF  BRAVERY  WERE  ALIKE  HOW  THE  ACTS  OF  BRAVERY  WERE  DIFFERENT 
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Use  after  reading  “Eskimo  Boy”  in  People  Like  Me 


Use  with  Word  Study  Lessons  51  and  52,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


A.  Underline  the  compound  words  in  the  following  paragraphs.  On  the  lines  in 
the  correct  column  at  the  right,  write  the  root  words  of  each  compound. 

Circle  the  contractions  in  the  paragraph.  On  the  lines  in  the  correct  column  at 
the  right,  write  the  two  words  from  which  each  contraction  is  made. 


1.  The  boys  were  feeling  carefree  as  they  milled 
around  in  the  dressing  room.  The  football  game 
that  afternoon  had  been  a  shutout.  Everything 
had  gone  like  clockwork.  After  the  workout  the 
day  before,  something  had  clicked,  and  the  other 
team  couldn’t  score  against  their  teamwork. 

2.  Jack  isn’t  happy  in  his  new  home  or  new 
school.  He  hasn’t  had  time  to  form  new  friendships 
and  he’s  sure  that  he  hates  the  city.  Jack  doesn’t 
realize  that  he’s  really  just  homesick  for  the 
people  and  sunshine  of  the  countryside  where  he 
grew  up. 

3.  When  you’re  a  nine-year-old,  you’d  rather  go 
swimming  with  your  pals  in  the  farm  dugout  than 
stand  alongside  the  great  Niagara  Falls  with 
only  grown-ups  to  talk  to.  Whenever  you  want 
to  do  fun  things,  like  leaning  over  the  rail  with 
outstretched  hands,  there’s  an  uproar,  and  they 
outlaw  that  with,  “Don’t!  What’s  the  matter  with 
you?  You  wouldn’t  want  to  fall  overboard!” 
Then,  when  you  want  to  ride  behind  the  Falls  on 
the  Maid  of  the  Mist,  they  exclaim,  “We’d  rather 
not!  The  boat  could  overturn.  Let’s  see  the  wood- 
carver’s  shop  instead.” 


ROOT  WORDS 

WORDS  IN  CONTRACTIONS 

B.  Underline  the  words  in  the  following  paragraphs  in  which  you  see  a  prefix  or  a 
suffix.  In  your  group,  discuss  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  each  word  and 
how  you  decided  what  the  word  is. 


It  was  an  unusually  warm  day.  The  sun 
seemed  to  become  bolder  and  to  push  nearer 
the  earth.  Its  powerful  rays  reached  deeper 
into  the  tall  grass.  A  bee  disappeared  into  the 
orange  throat  of  a  prairie  lily.  And  the  scruf¬ 
fiest  cat  ever  wfas  cautiously  stalking  an 
unsuspecting  field  mouse. 

Up  in  the  sky,  a  few  frothy  wisps  of  cloud 
floated  lazily,  and  the  horizon-line  was 
shimmery  with  summer  heat. 

Down  in  the  grass  the  business  of  life  went 
on.  The  brown  bee  working  so  eagerly  in  the 
flower  was  hardly  noticeable.  The  motion¬ 
less  cat  blended  into  the  yellowish  stems  of 
grass.  Only  her  ears  twitched  as  she  quietly 
watched  the  restless  mouse. 

An  unsteady  pup  sought  the  shade  of  the 


grass.  With  his  tongue  hanging  out  in  the 
smothery  air,  he  settled  himself  down  on  his 
round  stomach.  Then  his  ear  caught  the  hum 
of  the  bee,  and  he  bounded  toward  the  lily. 
The  bee  buzzed  angrily.  That  would  have 
warned  a  sensible  dog.  But  the  pup  was  fool¬ 
ish.  He  made  an  imperfect  leap  at  the  flower 
and  missed.  The  bee,  grouchy  fellow,  did  not 
miss.  He  alighted  on  the  pup’s  nose,  and  the 
little  dog  yelped  in  astonishment  and  pain. 

Some  yards  away,  the  mouse  heard,  and 
suddenly  darted  into  the  darkness  of  a  hole. 
The  cat  pounced  a  moment  too  late. 

The  pup  was  still  whimpering  when  the 
cat  passed  him  a  few  minutes  later. 

“Well  done,  Superdog,”  said  the  cat. 
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Learning  to  Fly 


When  they  were  boys,  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright  were  fascinated  by  the  idea  of  flying. 
On  that  autumn  picnic,  their  mother  had 
made  them  aware  that  a  bird  can  fly  because 
of  special  movements  of  its  wings  against 
the  currents  of  air.  She  had  made  them 
think  about  how  a  bird’s  wings  work  to  give  it 
lift  and  speed  and  balance  and  a  safe  land¬ 
ing.  She  also  showed  them  that  knowing 
about  wind  resistance  could  help  a  boy  to 
walk  in  a  blizzard  or  ride  his  sled  more 
speedily. 

There  was  another  incident  that  sparked 
the  boys’  interest  in  flying.  In  1878,  when 
Wilbur  was  eleven  and  Orville  seven,  their 
father  brought  them  a  toy  model  of  a  plane 
that  had  been  designed  by  a  young  French 
scientist.  The  toy  was  propelled  by  twisted 
elastic  bands,  and  when  the  boys  began  mak¬ 
ing  models  of  their  own,  they  built  larger 
imitations  of  this  toy. 

Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  never  lost  the 
fascination  with  flying  that  they  had  had  as 
boys.  They  began  their  experiments  in  avia¬ 
tion  by  flying  kites  as  a  hobby.  Then  they  be¬ 
gan  to  work  with  gliders.  The  money  to  carry 
on  their  experiments  came  from  their  suc¬ 
cessful  bicycle  business  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

They  read  everything  they  could  about  the 
history  of  flying,  about  wing  action,  about 
gliding,  and  about  experiments  with  steam- 
driven  models.  They  studied  the  techniques 
of  other  experimenters  to  see  why  some  of 
these  had  been  successful  and  some  had 
failed. 

They  found  so  much  conflicting  informa¬ 
tion  that  they  decided  not  to  rely  on  the 
opinions  of  other  experimenters;  they  started 
from  scratch  to  do  their  own  testing  and  com¬ 
pile  their  own  scientific  records.  At  their  bi¬ 
cycle  factory  in  Dayton,  they  built  a  wind 
tunnel  in  which  to  test  wings  and  rudders. 
They  designed  and  built  three  successive 


gliders.  They  tested  each  one  on  the  windy, 
open  beaches  near  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  From  testing  each  of  the  first  two 
gliders  they  learned  what  was  wrong  with 
its  construction  —  and  back  they  went  to  Day- 
ton  to  re-design  and  re-build  it.  They  carried 
out  more  tests  on  wing  shapes  and  on  the  use 
of  cables  to  increase  control  of  the  glider  in 
flight. 

All  of  this  new  knowledge  was  incorpora¬ 
ted  in  their  third  glider.  The  tests  with  this 
glider  were  completely  successful.  It  had  the 
necessary  lift,  stability,  and  control.  Now 
the  brothers  were  ready  to  give  it  motor  power. 

Once  again  they  went  to  their  drawing 
boards  to  design  an  engine  and  a  propeller. 
Designing  and  building  the  engine  proved 
to  be  a  much  easier  task  than  designing  an 
efficient  propeller.  The  longer  the  brothers 
studied  this  problem,  the  harder  it  seemed. 
But  in  the  end  they  mastered  it,  and  produced 
the  propeller  they  needed. 

Wilbur  and  Orville  constructed  their  first 
plane,  the  Flyer,  in  the  summer  of  1903.  It 
was  a  biplane  with  a  wing  span  of  over  forty 
feet.  It  weighed  605  pounds.  It  had  two  pro¬ 
pellers,  which  revolved  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  They  were  driven  by  bicycle-type 
gears  and  chains  connected  to  the  engine 
shaft. 

In  September,  1903,  the  brothers  transpor¬ 
ted  the  Flyer  in  sections  to  their  camp  at  Kill 
Devil  Hills,  four  miles  south  of  Kitty  Hawk. 
But  minor  mishaps  caused  delays  in  the 
launching  and  finally  forced  Orville  back 
to  the  factory  in  Dayton  to  make  new  parts. 
On  the  first  attempt  at  launching,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  Wilbur  stalled  the  plane  on  take-off, 
causing  slight  damage.  Three  days  later,  the 
Wright  brothers  tried  again.  This  time  their 
dream  of  flying  became  a  reality.  On  that 
seventeenth  day  of  December,  1903,  Wilbur 
and  Orville  flew! 


What  examples  do  you  find  in  this  article  of  the  lessons  that  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright  learned  from  their  mother  in  the  story  “Get  It  Right  on  Paper”? 
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Use  after  reading  “Get  It  Right  on  Paper”  in  People  Like  Me 


Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  5,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


The  following  passages  are  from  selections  that  you  have  read  in  People  Like  Me. 
On  the  lines  below  each,  write  one  or  two  clues  that  helped  you  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  underlined  word. 


1.  Padgett’s  mother  was  always  threatening 
to  tie  a  handle  to  him  and  use  him  for  a 
mop. . . . 

Padgett’s  father  was  always  threatening 
to  sell  the  dog  if  he  could  find  anyone 
dumb  enough  to  buy  a  silly  mutt  that  was 
always  being  bagged  by  the  dog  catcher. 


2.  And  when  you  saw  the  wreckage  around 
him  you  wouldn’t  have  believed  one  small 
dog  could  have  done  so  much  damage  in 
two  hours. 

At  first  we  gawped.  That’s  all  we  did. 
Just  gawped. 


3.  Down  among  the  tall  grasses  the  air 
was  smothery  and  very  hot. 


4.  One  evening  Mako  lay  stretched  at 
full  length  on  the  pandanus  mats. 


5.  A  flock  of  parakeets  fled  on  swift  wings. 


6.  His  (Grandfather  Kriternerk’s)  knees 
betray  him  when  he  walks  a  long  distance; 
gout  bends  his  back  and  slows  his  arms. 


as  the  wind  whips  under  his  fur  jacket. 
His  emaciated  body  does  not  give  much 
warmth,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  thaw 
out  his  fingers. 


8.  Most  of  the  boys  had  their  own  sleds. 
. . .  No  one  ever  thought  of  owning  a  “bought” 
sled.  In  those  days  a  boy’s  father  made  a 
sled  for  him. 

The  boys  who  had  sleds  of  their  own 
let  Wilbur  and  Orville  ride  with  them . . . 
but  sometimes ..  .Wilbur  and  Orville  just 
had  to  stand  there  and  watch.  Late  that 
afternoon  the  boys  came  home, . . .  and  their 
mother  noticed  that  they  were  very  quiet. 

“Why  doesn’t  Father  build  us  a  sled?” 
Wilbur  blurted  out. 


9.  Usually,  when  the  sleds  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  long  hill,  they  slowed  down 
abruptly  and  stopped. 


10.  In  the  lower  bunk,  Ann  Blaine  propped 
herself  on  one  elbow  and  listened.  No  sound 
came  from  the  silent,  lumpy  humps  in  the 
other  bunks. . . .  Resolutely,  she  slid  back 
under  the  sheets.  As  she  did,  a  beam  of  light 
flashed  across  the  wooden  ceiling  of  the 
dormitory,  and  was  gone. 


11.  They  watched  him  eating  his  food. 
Even  the  dog  that  should  have  been  white 
watched  each  morsel  that  went  into  his 
mouth  and  drooled  on  the  concrete. 


7.  This  fills  him  with  terror,  and  he  sticks 
his  hand  against  his  stomach  to  draw 
some  warmth  into  his  fingers.  He  shivers 
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People  learn  to  "read"  cartoon  drawings  just  as  they  learn  to  read  print.  In  the 
same  way  as  a  letter  in  print  represents  a  particular  sound,  so  certain  lines  in 
cartoons  represent  a  certain  emotion.  Nearly  all  cartoonists  use  the  same  kinds 
of  lines  to  represent  emotions.  Look  carefully  at  the  drawings  below.  What  lines 
help  you  to  recognize  the  emotion? 


In  the  cartoons  below,  note  the  expressions  on  the  faces  and  the  positions  of  the  hands  and  bodies. 


In  the  cartoon  above: 

(1)  How  does  the  girl  feel?_ 


What  did  the  cartoonist  do  to  make  you 
think  so? _ 


(2)  How  does  the  boy  feel?. 
How  do  you  know? _ 


In  the  cartoon  above: 

(1)  How  does  this  girl  feel? _ 

What  did  the  cartoonist  do  to  make 
you  think  so? _ 


(2)  How  does  this  boy  feel?_ 
How  do  you  know? _ 


Are  these  two  cartoons  funny?  Why  do  you  think  so?. 


Sometimes  the  cartoon  by  itself  can’t  be  “read.”  What  does 
the  cartoon  on  the  left  mean?  Is  it  funny?  Why  not? 

Now  read  this  caption  for  the  cartoon:  “Eeek . . .  This  milk 
dispenser  has  movable  parts!” 

Is  the  cartoon  funny  now?  Why? _ 
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Use  after  reading  ‘‘A  Test  for  Taller  Taylor”  in  People  Like  Me 


Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  43,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


The  vowel  letters  in  written  English  represent  many  different  speech  sounds.  There  are  a  few  rules 
that  help  you  to  know  which  sound  to  try  first  when  you  see  a  word,  but  often  the  rules  don't  work 
and  you  have  to  try  many  sounds,  or  look  the  word  up  in  the  dictionary. 

Read  the  story  and  say  the  underlined  words  to  yourself.  Think  carefully  about  the  vowel  sound. 
Write  each  word  in  the  box  with  the  right  vowel  sound. 


Another  Thing 

Brown  and  gold  he  was,  like  an  autumn  leaf,  and 
he  moved  through  the  forest  like  quicksilver,  as  if  he 
had  no  feet  and  no  weight  at  all,  and  needed  none. 

“Stop!”  said  Susan.  “Stop!”  said  Mike  and  Jannie. 

At  words  no  more  magical  than  these,  he  stopped. 

“You  have  broken  a  rule,”  he  said,  in  a  small  and 
rustly  voice.  “You  were  to  think  I  was  an  autumn  leaf 
blown  by  the  wind,  and  you  were  to  watch  me  in  won¬ 
der  for  awhile.  And  when  I  spoke,  you  were  still  not  to 
know  for  certain-sure.” 

“We  have  eyes,”  said  Mike.  “And  ears.” 

“We  can  tell  an  autumn  leaf  from  another  thing 
when  there’s  no  wind  blowing,”  said  Jannie. 

“Ah,  but  you  must  keep  to  the  rules,”  he  said,  “or 
where  shall  we  be!  You’ve  caught  me  too  quickly,  with 
your  three  pairs  of  clear  blue  eyes.  You  should  have 
wondered,  as  I  say,  and  used  a  spell.  For  then  you’d 
have  called  me  by  my  name.  Right  now  I  don’t  know 
my  name  any  more  than  you  do.  And  I_  don’t  know 
yours.” 

“Why,”  said  Susan  with  a  sigh,  “I’m  Susan  —  I  look 
like  my  dad.  Mike  is  the  middle  one,  and  this  is 
Jannie.” 

They  stood  and  looked  at  him,  making  as  near  to  a 
ring  around  him  as  three  people  can  make. 

“You  are  ANOTHER  THING,”  guessed  Jannie, 
suddenly. 

“That’s  good  enough  for  now,”  said  Another  Thing, 
looking  pleased.  “Though  I  won’t  say  for  certain- 
sure  that  you’re  right.” 

“Will  you  take  us  through  the  green  forest,”  asked 
Susan,  “and  show  us  that  it’s  magic?” 

“Which  we  never  knew  before,”  said  Mike. 

“At  least,  not  for  certain-sure,”  put  in  Jannie. 

“Is  the  forest  magic?”  wondered  Another  Thing. 
“I’m  no  more  sure  than  you.  No,  you  broke  the  rules 
once;  I  must  break  them  too.  Here’s  a  handy  breeze, 
and  I  must  ride  it.  There  are  too  many  pairs  of  clear 
blue  eyes  in  the  wood  today.  Now,  away  you  go.” 

And  away  he  went,  carried  gently  and  smoothly  on 
a  breeze,  like  an  autumn  leaf. 


Adapted  from  “Another  Thing”  by  Mari  Pineo  in  Nanny  Bag  1 

of  the  Writing  for  Young  Canada  series  (Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  1962). 


a  as  in  hat 

a  as  in  age 

e  as  in  let 

e  as  in  equal 

i  as  in  it 

i  as  in  ice 

o  as  in  hot 

o  as  in  open 

u  as  in  cup 

u  as  in  use 

u  as  in  put 

ii  as  in  rule 
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Read  the  poem  "Lullaby"  by  Robert  Hillyer. 


Lullaby 


The  long  canoe 

Toward  the  shadowy  shore, 

One . . .  two . . . 

Three . . .  four . . . 

The  paddle  dips, 

Turns  in  the  wake, 

Pauses,  then 
Forward  again, 

Water  drips 

From  the  blade  to  the  lake. 
Nothing  but  that, 

No  sound  of  wings; 


Among  the  brakes. 
The  long  canoe 
At  the  shadowy  shore, 
One . . .  two . . . 


The  owl  and  bat 
Are  velvet  things 
No  wind  awakes, 
No  fishes  leap, 
No  rabbits  creep 


Three . . .  four . . . 
A  murmur  now 
Under  the  prow 


Where  rushes  bow 
To  let  us  through. 
One . . .  two . . . 
Three . . .  four . . . 
Upon  the  lake, 

No  one’s  awake, 
No  one’s  awake, 
One. . . 

Two . . . 

No  one, 

Not  even 
You. 


1.  What  time  of  day  is  Robert  Hillyer  writing  about? 
What  clues  to  your  answer  are  there  in  the  poem? 


2.  What  does  the  canoeist  see? 


What  does  he  hear? 


3.  Why  are  there  so  few  sounds? 


4.  If  you  were  going  to  read  this  poem  to  someone  else,  how  would  you  want  to  make 
that  person  feel? 


How  would  you  read  the  poem? 


Lullaby.  Copyright  1933,  1947,  by  Robert  Hillyer.  Reprinted  from  Poems  for  Music  1917-1947,  by  Robert  Hillyer,  by  permission  of 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Ine. 
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Use  after  reading  “The  Family  Linder  the  Bridge’’  in  People  Like  Me 


Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  44,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


In  the  following  sentences,  some  words  are  underlined.  Divide  these  words  into 
syllables.  Write  the  syllables  on  the  lines  below  the  sentences.  Then,  mark  the 
accented  syllable,  and  the  vowel  sound  in  that  syllable.  The  first  sentence  is 
done  for  you  as  an  example.  Remember  that  if  you  hear  a  short  vowel  sound  (like 
the  sound  of  a  in  cat),  do  not  put  any  mark  over  the  vowel  letter. 


1.  The  capsule  had  been  in  orbit  for  three  days  before  the  command  came  to  return  it 
to  earth.  /  * 


2.  Grandpa  will  paddle  to  the  island  to  capture  the  grizzly  bear. 


3.  The  artist  travelled  by  canoe  to  get  a  cedar  tree  to  make  a  totem  pole. 


4.  The  lagoon  was  safe  unless  a  typhoon  blew  in  over  the  ocean  or  a  tidal  wave  hit 
the  beach. 


5.  We  went  to  the  circus  to  see  the  giant  giraffe  and  the  monkeys. 


6.  The  explorers  went  north  and  lived  in  an  igloo  because  there  wasn’t  a  motel  in  that 
cold  part  of  the  country. 


7.  At  three  o’clock  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  cowboy  and  his  horse  and  wagon  led 
the  stampede  parade. 


8.  When  a  rocket  fires  a  spaceship  back  to  earth,  the  crew  prays  for  the  nylon  para¬ 
chutes  to  open. 


9.  Suppose  a  friend  told  you  a  secret,  would  you  broadcast  it  all  over  the  school  or 
keep  silent? 


10.  Grandmother  took  off  her  apron,  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  set  off  across  the  prairie  to 
help  the  injured  neighbor. 


11.  Canada  is  famous  for  beaver,  polar  bears,  maple  sugar,  wheat,  and  hockey. 
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1.  The  words  in  the  lists  below  have  more  than  two  syllables.  On  the  lines  beside 
each  word,  tell  how  many  syllables  it  has,  and  which  syllable  has  the  strongest 
accent.  Do  them  like  the  first  two. 


potato 

concentration 

daffodil 

determined 

direction 

reminded 

treacherous 


3 


n 

3a^>L 


jerkily 

rectangle 

indignantly 

weather-beaten 

apologetic 

astonished 

enormous 


2.  In  many  words,  in  the  syllables  that  are  not  accented,  a  “schwa”  sound  is  heard.  The 
schwa  sound  is  the  sound  heard  in  the  circled  syllables  of  the  following  words: 


As  you  see,  the  schwa  sound  can  be  spelled  by  any  of  the  vowel  letters.  In  the  lists 
below,  circle  the  syllable  in  which  you  hear  a  schwa  sound.  Some  longer  words  may 
have  more  than  one  syllable  with  the  schwa  sound. 


potato 

adjacent 

prison 

silently 

delicacy 

awake 

ignorant 

beaten 

defeated 

canoe 

concentration 

familiar 

muscles 

onions 

hesitant 

happened 

appetite 

bottom 
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Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  45,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


Use  with  Listening  Lesson  21,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


£  Treasure-Hunt  island 
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Pronunciation  Key 


a  hat,  cap 

j  jam,  enjoy 

v  very,  save 

a  age,  face 

k  kind,  seek 

w  will,  woman 

a  care,  air 

1  land,  coal 

y  young,  yet 

a  barn,  far 

m  me,  am 

z  zero,  breeze 

n  no,  in 

zh  measure,  seizure 

b  bad,  rob 

ng  long,  bring 

ch  child,  much 

a  represents: 

d  did,  red 

o  hot,  rock 

a  in  above 

o  open,  go 

pillar 

e  let,  best 

6  order,  door 

e  in  taken 

e  equal,  be, 

oi  oil,  voice 

under 

y  in  pretty 

ou  out,  loud 

i  in  pencil 

er  term,  learn 

tapir 

p  paper,  cup 

o  in  lemon 

f  fat,  if 

r  run,  try 

favor 

g  go,  bag 

s  say,  yes 

u  in  circus 

h  he,  how 

sh  she,  rush 
t  tell,  it 

measure 

i  it,  pin 

th  thin,  both 

i  ice,  five 

w  then,  smooth 

u  cup,  butter 
u  full,  put 
ii  rule,  move 
u  use,  music 

Circle  the  word  that  completes  the  sentence. 

1.  She  wore  a  long  string  of _ (bedz)  (bedz) 

2.  Father  spread  the _ carefully  over  the  little  boy.  (blang'  kit)  (blangk) 

3.  A  newborn  horse  is  called  a _ (fol)  (fcl) 

4.  We  loved  the _ of  the  band  that  played  in  the  park,  (mus'  kit)  (mu'  zik) 

5.  The _ was  built  high  over  the  water,  (brij)  (brik) 

6.  May  I  have  a  cherry  ice  cream _ ?  (kom)  (kon) 

7.  Many  newspapers  have  a  full  page  of _ (kom'iks)  (kom'its) 

8.  Mother  wore  her  new _ to  the  office,  (siit)  (swet) 

9.  Do  you  put _ on  your  breakfast  cereal?  (shug'ar)  (shrungk'an) 


From  the  Dictionary  of  Canadian  English:  The  Beginning  Dictionary  (Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  1962). 
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Use  with  Word  Study  Lessons  17  and  18,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


Use  after  reading  “The  Canoe  in  the  Rapids”  in  People  Like  Me 


NATALIE  SAVAGE  CARLSON 


Natalie  Savage  Carlson,  who  wrote  The 
Family  Under  the  Bridge  (which  you  read 
earlier)  and  “The  Canoe  in  the  Rapids” 
(which  you  have  just  read)  is  an  American 
who  has  lived  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
She  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  for  three 
years  of  her  early  childhood  she  lived  on 
a  farm  near  the  Potomac  River  in  Mary¬ 
land.  When  she  was  four  and  until  she 
was  seven,  she  attended  a  convent  board¬ 
ing  school.  After  that  she  stayed  at  home 
to  go  to  school;  she  was  taught  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  tutor  who  was  a  family  friend. 

Natalie  Savage  grew  up  in  a  family  that 
had  seven  girls  and  one  boy — and  a  father 
who  was  enthusiastic  about  circuses.  He 
trained  Natalie  and  her  brother  and  sisters 
to  perform  on  the  trapeze,  the  tight  rope, 
and  on  horseback.  But  Natalie  Savage 
also  had  a  French-Canadian  mother,  who 
had  a  gift  for  storytelling.  The  stories 
must  have  fascinated  Natalie  even  more 
than  the  circus  did  because  she  has  been 
writing  stories  ever  since  she  was  a  little 
girl.  Her  first  story  was  published  on  the 
children’s  page  of  the  Baltimore  (Mary¬ 
land)  Sunday  Sun.  It  was  signed  “by 
Natalie  Savage,  Age  8.” 

And  it  was  certainly  because  of  her 
mother  that  Mrs.  Carlson  first  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  French  language  and  in  the 
French  people.  The  book  from  which  “The 
Canoe  in  the  Rapids”  is  taken  is  called 
The  Talking  Cat  and  Other  Stories  of 
French  Canada.  In  these  stories  Mrs.  Carl¬ 
son  retells  the  charming  and  humorous 
tales  first  told  by  her  great-great-uncle, 
Michel  Meloche.  Mrs.  Carlson  heard  these 
stories  from  her  mother,  Natalie  Vil- 
leneuve  Savage,  to  whom  she  dedicated 
the  book. 

Mrs.  Carlson’s  interest  in  everything 
French  has  continued  all  her  life.  With 
her  husband,  Daniel  Carlson,  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  she  has  lived 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  including 


France  and  Canada.  One  of  her  greatest  gifts 
as  a  person  and  a  writer  is  her  ability  to  un¬ 
derstand  people  and  places  —  to  capture,  in 
words,  the  special  qualities  of  personalities 
and  neighborhoods.  Nowhere  does  she  do 
this  more  skilfully  than  in  the  stories  that 
she  has  set  in  French  Canada  or  in  France.  In 
addition  to  writing  these  stories,  Mrs.  Carl¬ 
son,  as  a  hobby,  collects  old  French  books 
and  translates  them. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Carlson’s  first  interest  in 
reading  and  in  writing  was  sparked  by 
her  mother,  so  Mrs.  Carlson’s  two  daugh¬ 
ters  remember  the  stories  and  books  that 
they  heard  and  read  at  home.  When  this 
article  was  written,  the  older  daughter, 
Stephanie,  was  passing  on  this  love  of 
literature  to  children  of  her  own.  And  the 
younger  daughter,  Julie,  was  teaching 
Children’s  Literature  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut. 

It  is  almost  certain-sure  that  you  would 
enjoy  reading  any  of  Mrs.  Carlson’s  books. 
Some  are  set  in  her  own  country,  the  United 
States;  others  are  set  in  Spain  and  Italy; 
one  is  set  in  Newfoundland.  In  particular, 
now  that  you  have  read  The  Family  Under 
the  Bridge,  you  will  probably  want  to 
read  the  rest  of  that  book  and  some  or  all 
of  the  following  books,  which  have  a 
French  setting,  either  in  Canada  or  France. 

BOOKS  SET  IN  FRENCH  CANADA 
Chalou  (1967) 

Jean-Claude’s  Island  (1963) 

The  Letter  on  the  Tree  (1964) 

Sashes  Red  and  Blue  (1956) 

The  Talking  Cat  and  Other  Stories  of  French 
Canada  (1952) 

BOOKS  SET  IN  FRANCE 

A  Brother  for  the  Orphelines  (1959) 

Carnival  in  Paris  (1962) 

The  Happy  Orpheline  (1957) 

A  Pet  for  the  Orphelines  (1962) 

Wings  Against  the  Wind  (1955) 

The  Orphelines  in  the  Enchanted  Castle  (1967) 


Why  is  Mrs.  Carlson’s  writing  of  special  interest  to  Canadians? 
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TEST  1 


1.  In  the  paragraph  below,  some  words  or  parts  of  words  are  underlined.  Read  the  whole 
paragraph.  Then  look  at  each  word  carefully  and  think  about  the  vowel  sound  or 
sounds  in  the  underlined  part.  Some  vowel  sounds  are  indicated  by  letters  and  words 
below  the  paragraph.  Write  each  underlined  word  in  the  box  that  shows  the  same  vowel 
sound  as  the  word.  For  example,  the  first  underlined  word  in  the  paragraph  is  she ;  be¬ 
cause  the  vowel  sound  is  the  same  as  in  be,  you  should  write  she  in  the  box  labelled 
“e  as  in  be.” 


She  sat  there,  rocking  away  in  her  chair  in  front 
of  the  stove,  in  an  awful  old  cotton  dress  my  sisters 
wouldn’t  have  used  for  a  dust-rag.  Then  she  got  out 
the  Dream  Book  and  began  telling  us  ah  about 
what  our  dreams  meant,  and  after  a  while — I  don’t 
know,  it  seemed  so  cozy,  somehow — I  found  myself 
kind  of  wishing  my  mother  could  have  put  up  with  a 
little  bit  of  dirt  and  we  could  have  had  a  mother 
like  the  Hutt  kids,  because  even  if  Mrs.  Hutt  was 
a  terrible  housekeeper  there  was  something  awfully 
comfortable  about  her.  Even  though  my  father  had 
no  use  for  the  Hutts,  pretty  soon  we  had  them  for 
neighbors. 


a  as  in  hat 

a  as  in  age 

e  as  in  let 

e  as  in  be 

er  as  in  her 

i  as  in  it 

i  as  in  ice 

o  as  in  hot 

o  as  in  open 

oo  as  in  moon 

ou  as  in  loud 

oo  as  in  cook 

u  as  in  cup 

u  as  in  music 

a  as  in  (takan) 

) 

or  (above) 
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Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  62,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  l 


2.  a)  Underline  the  words  in  the  following  sentence  in  which  you  hear  the  f-sound: 

Do  you  have  enough  film  to  photograph  the  dolphin? 

b)  Circle  the  words  in  which  you  hear  the  s-sound: 

His  sister  decided  to  go  to  the  city  to  see  the  ships  near 
the  islands,  so  she  gave  the  bus  driver  her  last  seven  cents. 

c)  Circle  the  words  in  which  you  hear  the  z-sound: 

The  lazy  boy  was  puzzled  when  the  cousins  teased  him  by 
saying  -it  was  easy  to  play  great  music. 

d)  Circle  the  words  in  which  you  hear  the  sound  ks  and  underline  the  words  in  which 
you  hear  the  sound  kw. 

Mrs.  Queen  tried  to  relax,  but  the  excited  boy  coaxed  her 
to  take  him  to  see  the  quacking  ducks  swimming  in  the  quarry. 

3.  Some  of  the  words  in  the  following  sentences  have  prefixes  or  suffixes.  Find  these 
words,  underline  the  root  word,  and  write  the  meaning  of  the  whole  word  in  the  box 
at  the  right. 

a)  The  foolish  driver  was  careless  on  the  unpaved  road.  _ 


b)  The  impolite  girl  was  unable  to  go  because  she 
disobeyed  her  beautiful  mother. 


c)  The  friendless  princess  wearing  her  silken  gown  sat 
in  a  comfortable  chair  and  sadly  watched  the 
cheerful  children  play. 
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WRITING  A  PLAY 


Writing  a  play  is  different  from  writing  a  story. 

The  author  of  a  play  must  have  a  good  story  to  tell,  and  he  must  be  able  to  tell  it 
through  the  words  of  the  characters  in  it.  In  a  book,  the  author  can  use  descriptive 
passages  to  give  background  information  or  describe  the  action  for  the  reader.  The 
author  of  a  play  must  do  this  through  stage  settings  and  the  appearance,  words,  and 
actions  of  his  characters. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  play,  the  author  tells  the  producer  and  the  actors  some  of  the 
things  they  must  know  about  it  before  they  can  perform  it.  He  tells  them  where  the 
play  is  set,  when  it  takes  place,  and  who  the  characters  are.  He  tells  them,  briefly, 
what  kind  of  people  his  characters  are,  whether  they  are  young  or  old,  what  they  look 
like.  He  describes  what  the  stage  must  look  like  for  each  act.  Throughout  the  play  he 
gives  directions  that  help  the  actors  to  know  where  they  must  be  on  the  stage  and  how 
to  speak  their  lines.  In  a  printed  play,  these  directions  are  set  in  a  different  kind  of 
type  (italic)  and  in  brackets  []  or  parentheses  ( ).  Why  do  you  suppose  this  is  done? 

In  a  play,  the  name  of  the  character  who  is  speaking  is  given  before  every  speech. 
(Quotation  marks  are  not  used  around  the  direct  words  of  a  speaker  in  a  play.  Why 
are  these  punctuation  marks  not  needed  in  a  play?) 

Many  plays  were  first  written  as  stories  or  books,  then  rewritten  to  be  performed  on  stage 
or  in  the  movies  or  on  TV.  “Andalusa  and  the  Bear”  would  make  a  good  play.  When  you 
are  writing  a  play  from  a  story,  the  first  thing  you  do  is  decide  what  the  main  events  of 
the  story  are.  Each  main  event  in  the  story  will  be  an  act  in  your  play. 


List  the  main  events  in  “Andalusa  and  the  Bear.” 


If  you  have  too  many  acts,  your  play  will  be  too  long  and  too  difficult  to  perform. 
Sometimes  you  can’t  use  all  the  main  events  of  a  story.  For  example,  you  Would  likely 
omit  the  scene  in  Hester’s  kitchen  at  supper  time,  but  Andalusa  could  describe  it  by  talk¬ 
ing  about  it  when  she’s  in  bed  that  night.  Also,  the  night  scene  in  the  kitchen  could  be 
covered  by  having  Andalusa  explain  to  Boxer,  as  she  talks  to  him  in  front  of  his  cage, 
where  and  how  she  got  the  milk  and  cakes  that  she’s  brought  for  him.  Would  you  need 
a  special  act  to  include  the  scene  where  Jacky  rushes  into  his  parents’  bedroom  to 
warn  them  of  Andalusa’s  danger?  Why? 

Suppose  you  decided  that  there  should  be  four  acts  to  your  play,  what  would  they  be? 
(1) - 

(2) - 

(3)  - 

(4)  - 
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Where  would  each  act  take  place? 

(1) _ 

(2) _ 

(3)  _ _ _ 

(4)  _ 


List  the  characters  that  would  appear  in  each  act.  Include  Boxer  but  no  other  animals. 
(They  might  be  represented  by  sound  effects.) 


Act  One: 


Act  Two: 


Act  Three: 


Act  Four: 


The  introduction  to  the  play  has  been  started  on  the  lines  below.  Finish  it.  (Be  sure  to 
indicate  what  time  of  year  it  is  and  what  has  taken  place  before  the  opening  scene.)  . 
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Write  the  dialogue  for  the  first  part  of  Act  One,  up  to  the  time  when  Andalusa  is  left 
alone  with  Boxer. 

TOM: _ 


HESTER: 


JOSEF: 


FERNY: 


JACKY: 


DAN: 


ANDALUSA: 


With  a  partner,  write  the  whole  play.  Read  your  plays  in  a  group.  Choose  one  of  the 
plays  and  perform  it. 
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Look  again  at  the  pictures  that  illustrate  "O  Canada"  in  People  Like  Me  (in  section  [Ml 


pages  4  and  7).  In  the  poem  below  you  have  another  poet's  description  of  Canada. 
Underline  any  lines  in  it  that  you  think  would  fit  the  pictures  in  the  book. 


Between  Two  Furious  Oceans 

You  are  the  quiet  bays  and  the  lonely  shadows  of  the  firs; 

The  vast  green  acres  blanketing  the  wide  Alberni  hills, 

Hemlock  and  cedar  and  spruce . . .  proud  with  everlasting  green; 

Cold  blue  glaciers,  spilling  their  life  into  roaring  Atlin  creeks; 

Meadows  in  the  clouds  and  valleys  mute  with  solitude; 

Sun-bright  arbutus  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia;  oaks, 

Golden  broom  and  meadow  larks  and  the  mournful  cry  of  gulls. 

You  are  the  Rocky  Mountains,  white  with  the  snows  of  centuries, 

Eternal  rocks  that  rise  in  columned  ranks  to  meet  the  dawn, 

The  sunset  and  the  frigid  moon;  you  are  the  canyon  walls, 

Loud  with  ferocious  rivers,  and  the  still,  imperious  lakes, 

Cobalt  and  sapphire,  emerald  and  violet,  and  under  the  starlight,  black 
With  the  secrets  of  the  western  night;  you  are  the  mountain  goat, 

Poised,  majestic  and  alone  upon  the  barren  crag, 

And  below,  deep  woods,  blue  grouse  and  grizzlies  and  the  sombre  moose. 

You  are  the  reckless  foothills  clambering  down  the  eastern  slopes; 

The  winding  Bow,  the  dusty  Badlands  and  the  Sweetgrass  buttes; 

The  flat  immenseness  of  the  prairies,  blue  with  unbounded  space. 

You  are  the  heaving  lakes,  the  rolling,  green-jacketed  hills 
Of  Stormont  and  Dundas;  roaring  Niagara  and  the  swift 
Cold  current  of  the  Ottawa,  hedged  with  silver  birch; 

The  stately  St.  Lawrence  and  the  rugged  hills  that  stretch  into  the  vast 
And  friendless  wilderness  of  Porcupine  and  Kirkland  Lake. 


You  are  the  dainty  meadows  and  the  lazy  dappled  streams 
Of  Joliette;  the  cool  sweet  whisper  of  Laurentian  breezes; 

The  river  willows  and  the  gracious  elms;  chipmunk  and  beaver 
And  the  antlered  deer;  the  green  windswept  curve  of  Gaspe’s  loin, 
Its  sanded  coves,  white  capes  and  beaches,  and  their  curling  waves. 


You  are  the  maple  groves  that  undulate,  mile  upon  mile, 

Over  the  wave-like  hills  of  the  Maritimes,  mantling  them 
With  rich  green  in  summer,  kindling  them  with  a  million  fires, 
Blazing  with  consuming  crimson  golden  lights  like  beacon  flames 
To  proclaim  the  season’s  death  when  crackling  autumn  days  explode, 
Leaving  them  black  and  naked  in  the  waning  year,  tracing 
Their  lonely  fingers  against  the  leaden  sky  and  the  forbidding  ocean. 


From  Between  Two  Furious  Oceans  by  Dick  Diespecker,  published  by  Oxford  University  Press,  Canadian  branch.  Reprinted  by 

permission  of  the  author. 
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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


A.  VOWELS 


C.  (a)  COMPOUND  CONSONANT  SOUNDS 


Symbol  Key  Word 

a  cat 
a  ape 
a  jar,  car 
a  ask,  mast 

A 

a  care 
e  ten 
e  eve 
e  writer 

i  if,  p/ty,  begin,  rely 
1  b/te 
o  top 
o  no 

o  dog,  all,  or 
u  ap 
u  mate 
u  car,  her 
oo  fool 
oo  book,  fall 

B.  DIPHTHONGS 


ng  sing 
sh  she 
ch  chin 
th  thin 
th  this 
hw  why 
zh  azure 
qu  kw,  as  in  quit 
x  (1)  ks,  as  in  ax 

(2)  gz,  as  in  exit 

(3)  ksh  or  sh,  as  in  anxious 

(4)  zh,  as  in  luxurious 
irgzh) 

(5)  z,  as  in  xylophone 
(initial  x) 

(b)  SINGLE  CONSONANT  SOUNDS 

g  get 
j  jet 
y  yet 


oi  oil 
ou  oat 


Which  is  it?  Underline  your  answer. 

1.  Which  is  very  hard?  (T  ern)  or  (Ir) 

2.  Which  is  an  animal?  (fok)  or  (foks) 

3.  Which  has  a  trunk?  (en'  ji-ner')  or  (el'  i-fant) 

4.  Where  do  you  go  every  day?  (skoul)  or  (skool) 

5.  Where  can  you  watch  bears  dance?  (sur'  kus)  or  (sur'  kl) 

6.  Which  is  a  king’s  daughter?  (prin'  ses')  or  (prins) 

7.  Which  is  someone  in  a  storybook?  (far)  or  (far'  i) 

8.  What  is  in  your  mouth?  (toot)  or  (tooth) 


From  The  Winston  Canadian  Dictionary  for  Schools,  Copyright  c  1965-64-63-60  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada  Limited. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada  Limited,  Publishers,  Toronto. 
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Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  20,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


THE  CLOWNS  OF  HISTORY 


You  could  enjoy  a  circus  without  tigers  or 
bears.  You  might  enjoy  a  circus  without  tra¬ 
peze  stunts  and  loud  music.  But  you  wouldn’t 
likely  enjoy  a  circus  without  clowns,  or 
Joeys,  as  circus  people  call  them. 

Clowns  have  been  making  people  happy 
throughout  most  of  man’s  history.  Who 
knows,  perhaps  the  cave  man  sat  himself 
down  and  was  entertained  by  a  fellow  who 
acted  funny  to  get  laughs! 

The  picture  writings  of  the  Egyptians  who 
lived  about  5000  years  ago  tell  us  that  their 
rulers  had  clowns.  Often  these  clowns  were 
very  small  people  called  pygmies.  These 
diminutive  fellows  were  among  the  many 
midgets  in  the  history  of  clowns. 

In  Greece  about  4000  years  ago,  troupes  of 
wanderers  went  to  feasts  and  were  given  food 
in  return  for  entertaining  the  guests.  Like 
many  clowns  today,  some  of  the  troupe  were 
acrobats  and  jugglers.  But  there  were  also 
clowns  who  amused  people  by  scoffing  at 
the  great  heroes.  These  clowns  would  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  incredible  deeds  of  the  heroes  in 
the  myths  were  just  accidents.  Their  act  made 
the  audience  shout  with  glee! 

In  Rome  about  3000  years  ago  clowns  of 
all  kinds  were  very  popular.  Dwarf  clowns 
were  thought  to  bring  good  luck.  The  rich 
people  kept  them  in  their  houses  and  protec¬ 
ted  them  like  persons  with  rare  talents.  In 
the  Roman  plays  of  that  time,  there  was  a 
special  character.  He  was  a  clown  called 
Stupidus  because  he  always  muddled  every¬ 
thing  up.  But  like  most  clowns,  his  folly  was 
only  pretended.  Clowns  could  be  very  pop¬ 
ular.  Some  had  as  many  fans  as  great  actors 
have  today. 

In  Asia  there  have  been  jugglers,  acrobats, 
and  many  sorts  of  entertainers  for  hundreds 
of  years.  The  Chinese  used  to  have  a  pair  of 
clowns  who  would  lurch  or  gambol  on  to  the 
stage  while  a  serious  play  was  going  on.  One 
of  the  clowns  was  witty  and^happy.  The 
other  was  clumsy  and  tragic!  The  audience 
did  not  seem  to  mind  having  the  play  in¬ 
terrupted.  When  the  two  clowns  left  the  stage, 
the  laughter  subsided.  Then  the  play  went  on 
as  if  there  had  been  no  diversion. 


About  900  years  ago  in  Europe,  many 
people  served  a  lord  and  his  knights.  They 
all  lived  close  to  the  lord’s  castle  for  protec¬ 
tion.  In  the  evenings,  the  lord,  his  family, 
his  friends,  and  his  servants  gathered  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  castle.  There  were  no  radios 
or  TV’s  to  help  pass  the  time.  Instead,  troupes 
of  entertainers  travelled  from  castle  to 
castle  to  provide  entertainment.  Every  troupe 
had  clowns.  Among  them  were  very  flexible 
clowns  who  amused  the  company  by  their 
gymnastics.  There  were  others  who  were  en¬ 
joyed  just  for  their  funny  remarks. 

In  fact,  the  clowns  of  history  have  some¬ 
times  used  their  superb  wit  to  help  others. 
Many  kings  and  lords  kept  clowns  near 
them  at  all  times.  These  clowns  were  called 
court  jesters,  and  kings  consulted  them  about 
many  problems.  Once  a  king  asked  his 
jester  to  be  the  judge  in  a  case  where  a  greedy 
baker  was  suing  a  poor  man. 

The  poor  man  lamented,  “I  have  no  money 
and  only  dry  bread  to  eat,  so  I  sat  outside  his 
shop  just  to  smell  his  good  food.” 

“He  must  pay  me  for  that  smell,”  the 
baker  insisted. 

“Of  course,”  the  jester  declared.  Hand¬ 
ing  the  poor  man  two  coins  he  said,  “Here, 
shake  these  coins  in  your  pocket.  The  sound 
will  pay  for  the  smell  of  the  food.” 

Once  a  Chinese  ruler  wanted  to  paint  the 
Great  Wall.  To  do  such  a  job  would  have 
cost  many  lives.  No  one  dared  argue  with  the 
ruler.  But  the  court  jester  made  such  fun  of 
the  idea  that  the  ruler  changed  his  mind. 
Humor  can  often  be  more  persuasive  than 
argument  in  convincing  someone. 

In  some  lands  the  jester  or  clown  was 
called  a  fool.  But  these  fools  were  often  very 
clever  and  talented.  By  the  1500’s  in 
England,  the  cleverest  fools  or  clowns  no 
longer  had  to  stay  in  the  king’s  castle.  They 
became  great  actors  and  were  given  impor¬ 
tant  parts  in  the  plays  that  were  acted  in 
theatres. 

Today  clowns  are  still  very  much  a  part 
of  our  lives.  The  next  time  you  laugh  at  a 
clown’s  act,  think  of  how  old  their  history  is 
and  how  long  man  has  had  this  heritage. 
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Acorn,  as  plant  seed,  54 
Adaptation 
for  survival,  214-221 
of  living  things  to  habitat,  197- 
221 

Air,  62,  65 

around  earth,  104-105 
as  a  gas,  68-69 
heating  of ,  169-173 
in  heating  of  homes,  184-186 
need  of  living  things  for,  27,  195 
occupying  space,  65 
use  by  green  plants,  204-206 
use  in  breathing,  148-149,  195 
weighing  of,  66 
Amphibians 

breathing  organs  of,  201,  212 
characteristics  of,  44-45 
protective  adaptations,  215-216 
Animals 

adaptation  to  habitat,  196-221 
adaptations  for  survival,  214-219 
as  living  things,  26-29 
characteristics  in  grouping  of,  7, 
25,  30-33,  50-53 
cold-blooded,  40,  42,  44,  198 
warm-blooded,  35,  37,  38,  199 
with  backbones,  32-45 
without  backbones,  32,  46-49 
Antelope,  216 
Arachnids,  48 
Arteries,  146,  149 

Arthropods,  characteristics  of,  47- 
48 

Aspen,  classifying  of,  53 
Atmosphere,  104-105 


Backbone,  32,  33,  137 
animals  with,  32-45,  46 
animals  without,  32,  46-49 
Bicycle,  as  machine,  132 
Bills,  of  birds,  38 
Birds 

body  heat  of,  175 
characteristics  of,  38-39 
migration  of,  199 
of  prey,  216 
Birth  of  young,  36,  40 
Blood 

carrying  digested  food,  144,  146- 
147 

carrying  oxygen,  148-149 
cells,  134 

Blood  vessels,  146-147,  149 
Body 

how  food  is  changed  by,  9,  142- 
145 

how  it  works,  129-162 
needs  of,  194-195 
path  of  blood  through,  146-147 
sense  organs  of,  152-155 
Body  covering 
of  amphibians,  44,  212 
of  arthropods,  47 
of  birds,  38 
of  fish,  42 

of  mammals,  34,  217 
of  reptiles,  40 
skin  as,  150-151,  161 
Boiling  point,  72 
Bones,  136-139,  161 
cells  in,  28,  134 


Brain,  156 

and  sense  organs,  152,  154,  155, 
156-158 

skull  protecting,  137 
Bread  mold,  60 
Breathing 

oxygen  in,  148-149,  195 
through  gills,  42,  44,  75,  202 
through  lungs,  35,  38,  44,  148, 
200-202 

through  skin,  201 


Cactus,  208,  217 
Carbon  dioxide 
how  plants  use,  204 
in  breathing,  149 
Cells 
dry,  89-91 

of  body,  28,  134,  148 
of  living  things,  28 
Chlorophyll,  204-206 
Clam,  burrowing,  203 
Clouds,  104 
Coconut,  220 
Compass,  92-93,  95 
Contraction 
and  cooling,  167-171 
of  muscle,  140-141 
Cooling,  167-171 
Corn  plant,  211 
Crayfish,  49 


Deer,  60,  217 
Delta,  108 
Desert 

man’s  survival  on,  225 

plants  adapted  to,  208 
Digestion,  142-145 
Digestive  juices,  143,  144 
Dog,  as  group  classification,  25 
Dolphin,  bottle-nosed,  202-203 


Ears,  154 
Earth 

atmosphere  of,  104-105 
changes  in  surface  of,  106-117 
circumference  of,  101 
geographic  poles,  94-95 
materials  making  up,  102-104 
night  and  day  of,  7 
shape  of,  100-101 
water  on  surface  of,  102,  105 
Experiments 

drawing  conclusions  from,  18 
heat  conduction,  174 
heat  convection,  176-178 
heat  radiation,  179-181 
heating  and  cooling,  166-169,  173 
in  scientific  method,  14-18 
in  solving  problems,  7,  10-14 
making  a  compass,  92-93 
making  an  electromagnet,  89-90 
on  freezing  of  water,  109 
on  molecules  of  solution,  78-79 
on  plant  need  for  air,  27 
on  poles  of  magnet,  86-87 
on  reflection  of  light  from  mir¬ 
ror,  14-19 
on  soil,  122 

planning  and  recording  of,  16-18 
source  of  maggots  on  decayed 
meat,  10-11 
steam  boiler,  188 
to  change  liquid  to  gas  state,  71 
to  change  liquid  to  solid  state,  71 
to  change  solid  to  liquid  state,  70 
to  show  mushroom  spores,  55 


to  show  shape  of  earth,  100 
to  show  that  materials  occupy 
space,  65 

with  falling  objects,  12 
Eyes,  153 

Farming,  for  conservation,  124 
Ferns,  55-57 
Fireplaces,  184-185 
Fish 

breathing  in,  42,  75,  202 
Flood  control,  213 
Flowers,  of  plants,  54,  57 
Food 

as  material,  63,  80 
carried  by  blood,  144,  146-147 
digestion  of,  9,  142-145 
for  space  explorers,  227 
need  of  living  things  for,  26,  133, 
194-195 

of  baby  mammals,  36 
Fossils,  9,  119 
Freezing  point,  72 
Frog,  44 

adaptations  of,  215,  229 
skin  of,  212 
of  tadpoles,  44 

Giraffe,  217 

Glaciers,  110 

Grains,  as  plant  seeds,  54 

Growth 

of  living  things,  26,  134 
protection  during,  217,  219 

Hair,  of  mammals,  34 
Hearing,  organs  of,  154 
Heart,  as  pump,  146,  149,  161 
Hibernation,  198,  215 
Human  being 

body  parts  compared  to  animals’, 
135,  224 

Ice 

as  solid  state  of  water,  70-72 
Iron 

as  magnetic  material,  84,  85,  88- 
89 

heating  and  cooling  of,  166-167, 
170,  171,  190 
melting  point  of,  72 

Jellyfish,  32,  218 
Joints,  kinds  of,  138-139 


Killdeer,  219-220 
Knee,  138 


Lakes,  formation  of,  110,  116 
Lava,  112-113 
Lead,  melting  point  of,  72 
Leaves,  31 

adaptation  of,  210-211 
cells  of,  28 

water  loss  through,  209 
Legs,  40,  47-48 
Lens,  of  eye,  153 
Liquid,  68-69 
Lungs,  148,  161 

Mammals 

adaptations  of,  216-217 
hoofed,  216 
lungs  of,  200,  202 
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Moon 

surface  of,  128 
temperature  of,  9,  182 

Nails,  magnetizing  of,  89-91 
Nasal  passages,  148 
Nerves,  156-159 
of  hearing,  154 
of  sight,  153 


Oxygen 

carried  by  blood,  148-149 
for  space  explorers,  227 
in  breathing,  148-149,  195 
need  of  living  things  for,  27,  195 
use  by  plants,  27,  204-206,  213 


Pine  trees,  54,  57,  213 
Plants,  26-29,  30-31,  54-57 
Pupil,  of  eye,  153 


Quail,  219 


Roads,  winter  damage  to,  128 
Rock 

breaking  down  of,  109-112 
collection,  127 
formation  of,  118-120 
fossils  in,  9,  1 19 
kinds  of,  118-121 
of  earth’s  surface,  102-103,  112 
Rodents,  51-52 
Roots,  206,  209,  211 


Salamander,  202 
Saliva,  in  chewing,  143 
Sand  hills,  111 
Sandstone,  118-119 
Scales 

body  covering  of,  40,  42 
of  plant  cones,  54 
Science,  20 
study  of  facts  in,  20 
ways  of  finding  answers  in,  6-7, 
10-12 

Skeleton,  32,  136-139,  161 
Skin,  150-151,  161 
as  body  covering,  150-151 
as  breathing  organ,  201 
as  sense  organ  of  touch,  155 
Skull,  137 

Snakes,  25,  33,  40,  43 
Soil 

conservation  of,  122-125 
effect  of  running  water  on,  106- 
108,  123 

parts  making  up,  122 
Space 

as  habitat,  226-227 
material  taking  up,  64-65,  67,  78 
molecules  filling,  76-77 
Spiders,  47,  48 
Spinal  column,  32,  33,  137 
Spinal  cord,  137,  156-158 
Spores,  of  plants,  55,  220 
Sguirrel 

classification  of,  51-52 
hibernation  of,  198 
Squid,  46,  218 
Steam,  in  heating,  188 
Sun,  82 

heat  source,  164,  165,  179-180 
use  by  green  plants,  204 


Tadpole,  44,  45 
Taste,  sense  of,  154-155 
Teeth,  145 
biting,  142 
grinding,  142 
Topsoil,  123,  126 
Touch,  sense  of,  155 
Trees 

protective  adaptations  of,  197, 
213,  217 
seeds  of,  54,  57 
Turtles,  40-41,  218,  229 


Valley,  formation  of,  107,  117 
Veins,  147 


Water,  62,  65 
air  contained  in,  42 
changing  state  of,  70-72 
effect  on  earth’s  surface,  106-109, 
123-125 

molecules  of,  76 

need  of  living  things  for,  26,  195, 
Whales,  34,  37,  202 
Wind 

damage  to  soil,  123,  124 
effect  on  earth’s  surface,  111 
Windpipe,  148 
Wood,  62,  64 
cells,  28 

molecules  of,  76 


Zebra,  216,  221 


1.  Suppose  you  were  doing  a  project  on  Animals.  List  the  entries  in  the  Index  that  tell  you  on 
which  pages  information  on  this  topic  could  be  found. 


2.  Look  at  the  other  entries  in  the  Index.  List  any  other  entries  that  might  provide  more  infor¬ 
mation  for  your  topic,  Anunals. 
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WHAT  IS  POLLUTION? 


If  you  look  up  the  word  “pollution”  in  a 
dictionary,  you’ll  find  it  defined  as:  unclean, 
infected,  filthy,  impaired,  misused,  dirty, 
and  foul.  These  words  tell  you  that  pollu¬ 
tion,  in  any  form,  is  extremely  undesirable. 

Air  Pollution: 

Almost  all  air  pollution  comes  from 
smoke.  No  fire  ever  burns  all  its  fuel;  some  is 
always  discharged  into  the  air  as  smoke. 

Air  pollution  is  a  special  problem  in  large 
cities.  The  air  is  polluted  by  smoke  and  ex¬ 
haust  from  automobiles,  factories,  jet 
planes,  furnaces,  and  power  plants. 

Unless  certain  weather  conditions  are 
present,  smoke  rises  and  is  blown  away.  How¬ 
ever,  fog,  haze,  or  dust  may  hover  like  a 
blanket  over  the  earth  and  prevent  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  smoke.  Fog  plus  smoke  is  called 
smog,  haze  plus  smoke  is  called  smaze,  dust 
plus  smoke  is  called  smust.  Any  of  these 
three  combinations  will  cause  pollution  that 
can  affect  people’s  eyes,  noses,  and  lungs. 
Plants  and  flowers  may  wither  and  die.  Even 
metal  and  stone  may  be  discolored. 

Water  Pollution: 

When  fish  begin  to  die,  it’s  a  sure  sign  of 
pollution  in  a  lake,  river,  or  ocean. 

At  one  time  people  thought  that  oceans  were 
so  large  they  would  always  remain  pure. 
We  now  know  that  this  isn’t  true.  Oceans  may 
be  polluted  by  oil  discharged  from  freighters; 
or  from  sewage  that  is  dumped  into  the  oceans 
or  into  the  rivers  that  flow  into  them. 

Lakes  and  rivers  are  polluted  in  numerous 
ways.  Factories  dump  poisons  such  as  mer¬ 
cury  into  the  waters.  Farmers  spray  crops 
and  trees  with  insect  poisons  that  are  then 
washed  into  rivers  and  lakes  by  rain.  House¬ 
holds  daily  dump  tons  of  washing  detergent 
into  the  sewage  systems  that  empty  into 

Do  you  cause  any  pollution? - 

In  what  ways? _ 


lakes  or  rivers.  Human  wastes  are  poured 
into  our  waters,  and  in  90  per  cent  of  our  towns 
and  cities,  the  wastes  are  not  even  treated  to 
make  them  safe. 

Fertilizer,  sewage,  and  detergents  drain¬ 
ing  into  a  lake  may  cause  algae  to  multiply 
wildly.  These  simple  water  plants  may  in¬ 
crease  enough  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of 
the  lake.  When  this  happens,  the  water’s  oxy¬ 
gen  level  falls,  and  the  normal  balance  be¬ 
tween  fish  and  other  water  animals  is  upset. 
Fish  that  need  more  oxygen,  die.  Fish  that 
need  less  oxygen  and  eat  different  foods,  re¬ 
place  them.  In  time,  even  these  fish  die  be¬ 
cause  they  can’t  get  enough  oxygen.  The 
water  in  the  lake  becomes  dirtier  and  dirtier 
and  smellier  and  smellier. 

Solid  Earth  Pollution: 

Canadians  throw  away  six  pounds  of  trash 
per  person  per  day.  This  includes  bottles, 
cans,  paper,  tires,  wrecked  automobiles.  How 
to  dispose  of  this  trash  is  a  serious  problem. 

The  trash  that  isn’t  collected  is  carelessly 
thrown  away  as  litter.  A  1971  study  showed 
that  there  were  4700  articles  of  litter  on 
every  mile  of  Canada’s  major  highways. 

Even  the  trash  that  is  collected  as  garbage 
creates  a  problem.  It  can’t  be  burned  without 
creating  smoke.  It  can’t  be  dumped  into  water 
without  polluting  the  water.  Experts  are 
trying  to  think  of  ways  of  reusing  trash. 

Noise  Pollution: 

Another  form  of  pollution  is  noise  pollu¬ 
tion.  Trucks,  cars,  motorcycles,  jets,  and  ma¬ 
chines  overwhelm  us  with  noise  every  day. 
If  the  noise  level  is  very  high,  it  can  cause, 
deafness,  headaches,  and  exhaustion. 

All  forms  of  pollution  —  air,  water,  solid 
earth,  noise — are  caused  by  man.  Man  must 
find  a  way  to  solve  this  serious  problem. 


What  can  you  do  about  it? 


What  can  you  do  to  prevent  other  kinds  of  pollution  in  your  community? 
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Use  wilh  Word  Study  Lesson  46,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


Achameleon  is  an  animal  that  can  change  color,  but  it  always  remains  a  lizard.  A  vowel 
sound  can  have  a  variety  of  spellings  and  still  be  the  same  sound.  Don't  let  the  words 
in  this  exercise  fool  you. 

The  pronunciation  key  below  has  numbers  to  help  you  do  the  exercise. 

1.  a  as  in  hat 

2.  a  as  in  age 

3.  a  as  in  care 

4.  a  as  in  far 

5.  ou  as  in  out 

Write  the  numbers  beside  the  words  that  have  the  matching  vowel  sound.  In  a  word  of  more 
than  one  syllable,  identify  only  the  sound  represented  by  the  circled  vowel  letter  or 


letters. 

straight 

vfjbious 

by 

door 

laugh 

soul 

June 

stampede 

dry 

Mad[g) 

weird 

mQsio 

rye 

says 

height 

climb 

sir 

calm 

voice 

brooch 

historic 

(mister 

T0bbit, 

there 

ditch 

add 

turn 

lynch 

pie 

sigh 

arm 

watch 

aid 

key 

group 

eye 

cheque 

prfetty 

sea 

move 

fair 

0hove 

sweat 

half 

busy 

sleigh 

could 

foe 

pron@nce 

budge 

can 

lemQn 

full 

arch 

aisle 

warm 

either 

seize 

tak&i 

plaid 

em^e 

rude 

day 

haunt 

roam 

learn 

grope 

foot 

build 

wool 

wild 

ah^rd 

grief 

buy 

b^ajjty 

blue 

6.  o  as  in  hot 

11.  e  as  in  be 

16.  u  as  in  put 

7.  o  as  in  open 

12.  er  as  in  term 

17.  u  as  in  rule 

8.  6  as  in  order 

13.  i  as  in  it 

18.  u  as  in  use 

9.  oi  as  in  oil 

14.  i  as  in  ice 

19.  das  in  about  (about'), 

10.  -  e  as  in  let 

15.  u  as  in  cup 

taken  (tak'an) 
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Read  each  paragraph  below  and  note  the  underlined  expressions.  Then  read  the  three 
possible  meanings  given  for  each  underlined  expression.  Underline  the  meaning  that 
you  think  is  right  for  the  sentence. 


1.  I  had  an  apple  and  a  chocolate  bar  in  my 
desk,  but  some  snake  in  the  grass  stole 
them. 

(a)  snake  came  in  through  the  window 
and  ate  them 

(b)  unexpected  enemy 

(c)  good  friend 

2.  We  didn’t  want  Mother  to  know  that  we 
were  planning  a  surprise  party  for  her. 
But  Molly  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  when 
she  forgot  to  hide  the  birthday  cake. 

(a)  gave  Mother  a  cat  for  her  birthday 

(b)  frightened  Mother 

(c)  told  the  secret 

3.  Archie  couldn’t  play  in  his  swimming 
pool  because  he  had  broken  his  arm.  But 
he  refused  to  let  anybody  else  play  in  it. 
He  was  a  real  dog-in-the-manger  about  it. 

(a)  He  didn’t  want  anybody  to  get  drowned. 

(b)  He  was  selfish  and  wouldn’t  let  others 
have  pleasures  he  couldn’t  have. 

(c)  He  sat  in  a  manger  in  the  barn  with  his 
dog,  and  sulked. 

4.  My  brother  was  so  angry  when  I  used  his 
bike  that  he  nearly  bit  my  head  off. 

(a)  loudly  bawled  me  out 

(b)  sank  his  teeth  into  my  neck 

(c)  pulled  my  hair 

5.  Jim  had  been  invited  to  sing  at  the  wed¬ 
ding.  He  had  never  sung  in  front  of  a  crowd 
before.  The  church  was  hot,  his  cheeks  were 
flushed,  his  shoes  pinched,  and  his  jacket 
was  a  size  too  large.  Some  of  the  other  boys 
started  to  giggle  at  him.  Poor  Jim  felt  like 
a  fish  out  of  water. 

(a)  wanted  to  jump  in  a  lake 

(b)  needed  a  drink  of  water 

(c)  felt  as  if  he  didn’t  belong  there 


6.  At  the  school  party  the  boys  were  too  shy 
to  ask  the  girls  to  dance.  Then  the  teacher 
said  that  anybody  who  didn’t  dance  the 
next  number  couldn’t  have  any  pop  and 
doughnuts.  That  broke  the  ice,  and  every¬ 
body  began  to  dance. 

(a)  The  shyness  between  the  two  groups 
disappeared. 

(b)  The  dance  was  held  on  the  ice,  and  with 
everybody  dancing  the  ice  cracked. 

(c)  The  boys  and  girls  played  a  game  in 
which  they  had  to  break  blocks  of  ice. 

7.  Mrs.  Loomis  had  a  sharp  tongue,  and  her 
gossip  hurt  many  people  in  our  town. 

(a)  Mrs.  Loomis  bit  people. 

(b)  Mrs.  Loomis’s  tongue  was  shaped  in 
a  special  way. 

(c)  Mrs.  Loomis  said  unkind  and  cruel 
things. 

8.  Cynthia  entered  the  dance  contest  because 
she  thought  she  was  graceful.  We  didn’t 
like  to  tell  her  how  funny  she  looked,  but 
most  of  us  laughed  up  our  sleeves  at  her. 

(a)  laughed  behind  her  back 

(b)  put  sweaters  with  sleeves  over  our 
heads 

(c)  stood  on  our  heads  and  laughed  up  our 
sleeves 

9.  Mr.  Merryweather  is  as  keen  as  mustard 
about  football  and  attends  every  game. 

(a)  Mr.  Merryweather  likes  mustard  on 
his  hotdogs. 

(b)  Mr.  Merryweather  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  football. 

(c)  Mr.  Merryweather  likes  to  yell  at 
football  games. 
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Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  28,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


Use  after  reading  "Four  Boys  and  a  Dog”  in  People  Like  Me 


The  First  Picture-Writers  in  Canada 


In  “Four  Boys  and  a  Dog”  you  read  about  the  cave  paintings  in  Dordogne,  France. 
Canada,  too,  has  paintings  that  were  done  by  her  first  inhabitants,  the  Indians.  Below 
are  examples  of  the  kinds  of  figures  that  appear  in  these  rock  paintings.  Read  the 
article  below  the  pictures,  then  examine  the  paintings. 


Long  before  men  learned  to  read  and 
write,  they  painted  and  carved.  One  of 
their  favorite  places  to  paint  and  carve 
was  on  rock  faces.  Simple  stone  tools 
served  for  carving;  fingers  served  as  paint 


brushes;  clay  and  fat,  mixed  with  color, 
served  as  paint.  The  work  was  of  such 
good  quality  that  most  of  it  didn’t  wear 
away  through  the  years.  The  paintings 
and  carvings  can  still  be  seen  on  almost 
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every  continent  in  the  world.  Canada  is 
fortunate  in  having  many  examples  of 
ancient  rock  paintings  that  were  created 
by  her  first  people. 

Rock  paintings  have  been  found  at  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sites  across  Canada,  for  example, 
near  Nanaimo,  B.C.;  Peterborough,  Ont.; 
St.  Maurice,  P.Q.;  Fairy  Lake,  N.S.;  and 
on  the  Milk  River,  Alta.  Most  of  the  sites 
are  on  rock  faces  along  rivers  and  lakes 
where  men  travelled  by  canoe. 

We  are  not  sure  what  some  of  the  figures 
mean,  but  we  know  that  many  tell  a  story. 
Because  they  really  are  a  kind  of  “picture- 
writing,”  we  call  them  pictographs. 

Some  of  the  stories  told  in  Canadian  pic¬ 
tographs  are  about  moose,  bears,  rabbits, 
fish,  and  birds.  Some  are  about  human 


beings  and  their  adventures.  Some  are 
about  the  articles  the  Indians  made,  such 
as  canoes,  wigwams,  hunting  weapons. 
Some  are  about  tribal  secrets.  Many  are 
about  the  spirit  world  and  mythological 
creatures,  such  as  the  dragon. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  Canadian 
mythological  creatures  were  mishipizhiw 
and  the  mannegishi.  Mishipizhiw  was  said 
to  be  half-serpent,  half-lynx,  and  to  have 
a  tail  like  a  dragon.  He  lived  in  rapids 
and  was  highly  dangerous  unless  treated 
with  respect.  The  mannegishi  were  said  to 
be  little  people  who  had  round  heads,  no 
noses,  spidery  legs,  and  six-fingered 
hands.  They  also  lived  near  rapids  and 
played  jokes  on  travellers. 


Choose  one  of  the  pictographs  on  page  47  and  write  the  story  that  you  imagine  the  Indian 
artist  was  trying  to  tell. 
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Use  after  reading  “Father’s  First  Automobile”  in  Peopi.f.  Like  Me 


CARS  OF  YESTERDAY 


Early-model  cars  are  now  valuable  antiques.  They  are  displayed  in  car  museums  and 
they  are  the  prized  possessions  of  collectors  who  belong  to  antique  car  clubs  and 
enter  their  cars  in  club  rallies. 

Four  early-model  cars  are  shown  below.  Look  at  the  pictures,  then  read  the  des¬ 
criptions  that  follow.  In  the  box  beside  each  description,  write  the  number  of  the  car 
that  it  describes. 


1  I  By  the  time  this  early  Model  T  Ford  was 
built,  the  car  had  rear  doors  and  a  wind¬ 
shield,  a  top  and  back  covering,  fenders, 
headlamps,  a  side  mirror,  and  a  steering 
wheel  on  the  left. 

□  The  first  steering  wheels  in  North  Ameri¬ 
can  cars  were  on  the  right-hand  side  as  in  the 
English  cars.  Steering  wheels  remained  on 
the  right  on  all  makes  of  cars  until  after 
1908. 


□  The  earliest  cars  were  truly  “horseless 
carriages.”  They  had  no  doors,  top,  wind¬ 
shield,  or  fenders.  Their  engines  were  hidden 
under  the  floor,  and  they  were  steered  by 
a  tiller. 

□  This  model,  built  in  1898,  was  the 
second  “gasoline  automobile”  sold  in  North 
America.  It  has  a  top  covering,  and  a  rear 
deck  with  a  row  of  nails  to  discourage 
riders! 
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If  recapture  means  “to  capture  again,”  what  do  the  following  words  mean? 


reopen . 
rebuild, 
rewrite. 


reword . 


reappear 
repack _ 


If  repay  means  to  “pay  back,”  what  do  the  following  words  mean? 
recall _  replace _ 


If  forehead  means  “front  of  the  head,”  what  do  the  following  words  mean? 


forepaw. 
foreleg  _ 


foreground 
forefoot _ 


If  foreknowledge  means  “knowledge  of  a  thing  before  it  happens,”  what  do  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  mean? 


foretell. 


foresee . 


If  prefix  means  “to  put  or  fix  a  syllable  before  (or  at  the  beginning  of)  a  word,”  what  do 
the  following  words  mean? 


prepay 


precancel 


prearrange, 
preheat _ 


In  the  exercise  below,  there  are  a  number  of  words  that  have  been  formed  by  the 
addition  of  a  prefix  to  a  root.  Circle  the  words  formed  by  using  re-,  fore-,  or  pre-. 
Write  the  meaning  of  the  words  on  the  lines. 


1.  A  preschool  child  usually  does  not  bother  to  reword  sentences. 

2.  The  man  reseated  himself  and  raised  a  forefinger  to  get 
attention. 

3.  The  story  of  prehistoric  man  and  how  he  discovered  fire  is 
retold  in  many  folk  tales. 

4.  Many  stores  have  prepackaged  foods  to  forestall  customers 
from  buying  in  very  small  quantities. 

5.  Shall  we  presuppose  that  Mother  can  foresee  how  hungry 
we’ll  be,  or  should  we  check  our  lunches  to  make  sure 
there’s  enough? 

6.  “Do  not  prejudge,”  the  boy  begged.  “Wait  until  you’ve  heard 
all  the  facts.  Then  I’m  sure  you’ll  let  me  re-enter  the  club.” 

7.  “Those  photos  help  me  to  relive  the  time  when  I  was  a  pre¬ 
medical  student,”  said  the  doctor. 

8.  “By  careful  reworking  and  reseeding,  I  can  reclaim  this 
waste  land,”  said  the  farmer. 
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Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  53,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  55,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


Circle  the  words  in  the  selection  below  that  use  the  prefixes  non-,  mis-,  re-,  pre-,  fore-,  un-,  dis-, 
im-,  and  in-.  Rewrite  each  word  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  prefix.  See  the  example. 

“Will  we  be  flying  (non-stdf^)?”  Angela  asked.  She  replaced  some  jaAJJip-uJz 
clothing  in  her  suitcase  and  sat  on  the  lid  to  fasten  it. 

“I  should  hope  so,  especially  over  the  Atlantic,”  replied  her 
brother  Jim,  wrinkling  his  forehead. 

Father  warned,  “That  luggage  isn’t  non-breakable,  Angela.”  - 

“Why  isn’t  anybody  laughing  at  my  good  jokes?”  asked  Jim.  _ 

“Because  right  now  they’re  most  uninteresting,”  answered  Mother 
briskly.  “Why  don’t  you  get  your  packing  done?” 

“I’ve  repacked  five  times,”  Angela  sighed.  “I  always  find  some-  - 

thing  else  I  need.”  _ 

“Hey,  I  forgot  to  pack  my  hairbrush,”  Jim  cried.  “It  was  lying 
right  here.  Angela,  did  you  take  it?” 

“I  suppose  it’s  impossible  that  you  could  have  mislaid  it  your- 

self,”  Father  suggested.  - 

“Anyway,  you  really  need  a  currycomb  with  all  that  prehistoric  _ 

mane,”  said  Mother.  “You  should  have  had  your  hair  cut  last  night.” 

“Sometimes  my  family  disappoints  me,”  Jim  wailed.  “They’re 

just  not  with  the  times.”  - 

“I  disagree.  I  forecast  that  when  the  rest  of  us  are  ready  to  leave  _ 

in  the  cab,  it  will  be  Jim  who  is  just  not  with  the  times,”  said  Father.  _ 

Angela  wet  a  leather  strap.  She  put  it  around  her  suitcase. 

“What  now,  misguided  sister?”  Jim  teased. 

Angela  was  not  discouraged  by  his  remarks.  But  Mother  asked,  - 

“Angela,  why  the  wet  strap?”  _ 

Angela  explained,  “I’m  having  trouble  with  my  suitcase.  I  saw  in 
the  movies  that  when  wet  leather  dries,  it  gets  tight.” 

“Just  in  the  old  rerun  movies  with  Dean  Martin,”  chuckled  Jim.  - 

“Please,  Jim!”  Mother  cried  with  impatience.  “Don’t  sit  there  like  _ 

an  immovable  bump.  Whatever  makes  you  so  inactive?”  _ 

Father  said  to  Angela,  “Help  Jim  find  his  brush  and  then  he’ll 
help  you  with  your  luggage.” 

Mother  added,  “Only  first  let  me  help  you  rearrange  your  clothes.”  - 

While  Angela  watched,  Mother  refolded  the  clothing  and  placed  _ 

small  objects  in  the  corners.  When  Mother  was  finished,  she  re¬ 
closed  the  lid,  and  the  locks  clicked  easily.  Angela  brought  the 

brush  from  the  window  sill.  - 

“Here  it  is,”  she  said,  smiling.  “Now  please  carry  my  luggage.”  - 

But  Jim  seized  the  brush,  smirked,  and  said,  “That  part  of  the  deal  _ 

was  predetermined  by  Father,  not  by  me.  I  didn’t  agree  to  it.” 

“I’ve  also  prepaid  your  plane  ticket,”  Father  said  evenly,  “but 

you  seem  incapable  of  getting  ready.  Your  spirit  of  non-co-operation  - 

makes  me  think  I  should  reconsider  and  have  you  stay  home.”  _ _ 

Jim  had  not  foreseen  this  possibility.  Father’s  unexpected  threat 
startled  him.  “You  aren’t  even  joking!”  he  said  in  amazement. 

“No,  Jim,”  Father  replied,  “I’m  not.  Either  grow  up  enough  to  - 

co-operate,  or  stay  home!”  - 

“I’ve  grown  up!”  declared  Jim  seizing  Angela’s  suitcase.  “And  _ 

I’m  not  joking.” 
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OUR  INDIAN  HERITAGE 


When  the  first  white  explorers,  traders, 
and  settlers  came  to  Canada,  they  didn’t 
know  the  land.  They  didn’t  know  how  big 
the  country  was,  what  the  climate  was  like, 
the  best  means  of  transportation,  or  where 
to  find  food  and  shelter.  Many  of  them 
perished  in  this  vast  country.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  help  of  the  Indians,  many 
more  of  them  would  have  done  so.  Today 
we  still  benefit  from  the  knowledge  that 
the  first  Canadians  shared  with  the  new¬ 
comers  from  Europe. 

Finding  food  was  of  great  importance  to 
the  newcomers.  The  Indians  introduced 
them  to  wild  rice,  corn,  peas,  tomatoes, 
squash,  beans,  melons,  maple  sugar,  and 
turkey.  They  taught  the  Europeans  how  to 
trap  fur-bearing  animals,  how  to  hunt 
buffalo,  and  how  to  fish  through  a  hole  in 
a  frozen  lake  or  river.  They  showed  them 
how  to  preserve  the  buffalo  meat  for  the 
winter  and  for  long  voyages  by  drying  it 
and  pounding  it  into  pemmican. 

Shelter  was  another  basic  need,  and 
once  again  the  original  Canadians  shared 
their  knowledge.  On  the  west  coast,  the 
Indians  cut  down  the  tall  cedars  and,  with 
only  stone  tools,  made  houses  of  great 
beauty  and  sturdiness.  In  the  rest  of  Cana¬ 
da,  they  cut  whatever  trees  were  plentiful 
and  erected  wigwams  and  tepees,  attaching 
animal  skins  to  the  tree-shelters  to  give 
warmth  and  protection.  Such  shelters  were 
ideal  for  people  who  moved  often. 

But  how  would  the  explorers  and  tra¬ 
ders  keep  warm  as  they  travelled?  The 
Indians  explained  that  buckskin  was  the 
best  material  to  keep  the  body  warm,  and 
they  showed  the  explorers  how  to  prepare 
it.  They  also  explained  that  wolverine  fur 
was  the  best  for  wearing  around  the  neck 
and  face  because  it  never  frosted  from  the 
wearer’s  breath.  The  Indians  taught  the 
newcomers  that  moccasins  made  from 
hides  were  the  best  protection  for  their  feet 
during  the  long,  cold  winters.  Even  today, 
much  of  our  warmest  and  most  comfortable 
winter  clothing  is  modelled  on  that 
worn  by  the  early  Indians. 


For  transportation  the  explorers  were 
totally  dependent  on  the  Indians.  Only 
the  Indians  knew  the  best  and  safest  routes 
to  the  interior.  Only  they  knew  how  to 
make  the  beautiful  birchbark  canoes  that 
were  ideal  for  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
Canada.  Only  they  knew  how  and  where 
to  portage.  Some  of  them  carried  the 
canoes;  some  packed  supplies  in  sturdy 
packsacks  that  were  lifted  on  a  “tump 
line”  secured  around  the  packer’s  head. 
And  only  the  Indians  knew  how  to  make 
the  snowshoes,  dog  sleds,  and  a  kind  of 
toboggan  that  was  used  for  land  travel  in 
winter,  when  the  rivers  were  frozen.  All 
these  forms  of  transportation  are  still  in  use. 

Also  in  use  today  are  many  medical 
remedies  that  the  Indians  used.  We  have 
learned  about  these  remedies  through  sci¬ 
ence.  The  Indians  knew  them  through  ex¬ 
perience  and  their  understanding  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  land.  Many  of 
the  first  explorers  died  of  scurvy,  a  disease 
cause  by  lack  of  Vitamin  C.  But  many 
others  lived  when  they  were  shown  by  the 
Indians  how  to  boil  pine  needles  and 
drink  the  liquid.  The  Indians  treated  in¬ 
fected  wounds  by  putting  a  plant  mould 
on  them.  We  recently  discovered  that  peni¬ 
cillin,  made  from  a  similar  mould,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  treating  infections.  Perhaps  in 
the  years  to  come,  we  will  discover  the 
value  of  many  other  herbal  medicines 
used  by  the  Indians. 

When  the  newcomers  were  in  good 
health,  and  had  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  transportation,  they  began  to  long 
for  the  great  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
music  they  had  left  behind  in  Europe.  The 
Indians  had  developed  their  own  culture 
in  the  new  world.  They  had  carved  totem 
poles,  created  rock  paintings,  made  beaded 
costumes,  woven  baskets  and  blankets, 
and  composed  legends,  dances,  and  songs. 
The  explorers  and  settlers  who  came  after 
them  learned  to  enjoy  and  value  this  art 
of  the  new  world. 

Every  year  Canada  discovers  new  contri¬ 
butions  that  the  first  Canadians  have  made 
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to  our  way  of  life.  And  whenever  we  look 
at  a  map  of  Canada,  we  are  reminded  of 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  them — the 
hundreds  of  musical  place  names  that 
have  come  from  the  Indian  languages, 
names  like  Nanaimo,  Michipicoten,  Sas¬ 


katchewan,  Shubenacadie,  Nottawasaga, 
Yoho,  Miramichi,  Okanagan,  Niagara, 
Bella  Coola,  Matapedia,  Passamaquoddy, 
Tadoussac,  Athabaska,  Memphremagog, 
Rimouski,  Manitoulin,  Quebec,  Winni- 
pegosis,  Timagami,  and  many,  many,  others. 


“Our  Indian  Heritage”  and  “Pemmican  by  the  Pound”  both  describe  how 
white  settlers  in  Canada  learned  from  the  Indians.  The  main  idea  of  each  of 
the  selections  is  given  below.  Under  each  main  idea,  write  the  supporting 
details  from  the  selection. 


“Our  Indian  Heritage” 

The  white  man  learned  many  things  from  the 
Indians. 


“Pemmican  by  the  Pound” 

Mrs.  MacDougall  learned  to  make  pem¬ 
mican. 
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Authors  often  help  their  readers  to  understand  words  by  using  synonyms  or  a  defini¬ 
tion  within  the  sentence  or  paragraph.  Write  the  synonym  or  definition  for  each  of  the 
underlined  words  in  the  paragraphs  below. 


1.  Betsy  and  Jane  rode  their  horses  to  the  top 
of  the  hill.  They  could  see  the  lights  of  the 
hamlet  in  the  valley  below.  They  decided  to 
approach  the  tiny  village  cautiously.  Very 
carefully  and  quietly  they  urged  the  horses 
on.  They  knew  that  they  were  trespassing 
and  didn’t  want  anyone  to  know  that  they 
were  going  through  the  farmer’s  property 
without  permission. 


2.  They  were  to  get  to  the  rendezvous  at  seven 
o’clock.  As  they  approached  the  meeting 
place,  they  saw  a  small  boy  waving  his 
hands.  He  seemed  to  be  beckoning  to  them. 
They  ran  to  the  boy  and  saw  that  he  was 
caught  in  some  sort  of  trap.  Together  they 
twisted  the  bars  violently.  The  wrench  opened 
the  trap,  and  the  boy  was  free. 


4.  The  home  of  the  church  minister,  the  vicar- 
age,  was  given  a  careful  scrutiny.  This  in¬ 
spection  showed  that  the  windows  opened 
automatically.  Whenever  there  was  a  storm, 
every  window  opened  by  itself  with  no  one 
near.  The  inspectors  were  stunned  and 
shocked  by  the  sight. 


5.  “Can  you  act  the  part  of  our  teacher, 
Bill?”  asked  Walt. 

“Sure,  I’m  good  at  impersonation,”  said 
Bill. 

“He  sure  is,”  retorted  Susan.  “He’s  a  real 
ham.” 

“Oh,  you’re  always  good  at  the  sharp 
reply,”  said  Bill  ungallantly. 

“You  don’t  show  respect  for  a  lady,” 
shouted  Susan. 

“Restrain  yourselves,”  said  Walt.  “Let’s 
hold  it  back.” 

“O.K.  O.K.  Let’s  get  on  with  the  play.” 


3.  Rhododendrons,  bushes  that  have  large 
pink,  purple,  or  white  flowers,  grew  all 
around  the  park.  Many  sightseers  came  to  look 
at  the  amazing  sight.  There  were  so  many 
people  tramping  around  that  many  bushes 
were  trodden  down. 


6.  A  firm  stipulation  or  agreement  was  made 
to  make  the  race  precisely  three  miles  long. 
The  distance  was  measured  exactly  so  that 
the  race  would  not  bother  the  disobliging  old 
man.  He  refused  to  do  a  favor  for  anyone. 
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Rewrite  each  sentence,  replacing  the  underlined  word  with  other  words  that  explain  its  meaning. 

1.  We  drove  across  the  beautiful  downs  of  Devon. 


2.  Three  hundred  years  ago  in  England,  poachers  were  shot  if  they  killed  a  deer. 


3.  All  the  windows  in  the  jail  had  gratings  over  them. 


4.  The  boys  lurked  in  the  corner  until  the  principal  left  the  school. 


5.  Sometimes  we  grow  tired  of  the  monotony  of  winter  days  with  no  sun. 


6.  The  horse  was  hobbled  so  that  he  could  not  escape  from  the  pasture. 


7.  We  were  anxious  to  move  into  the  house  that  was  our  heritage. 


8.  The  prisoners  were  furious  at  the  restraint  placed  on  them  by  the  guards. 


9.  The  tragic  school-bus  accident  was  blamed  on  the  icy  roads. 


10.  The  young  tormentors  were  picked  up  by  the  police  and  taken  to  their  homes. 
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TEST  2 


Read  the  story.  Then  answer  the  test  questions  on  pages  58  and  59.  When  you  are 
doing  the  test  questions,  re-read  parts  of  the  story  when  necessary. 

Once  in  Seventy -five  Years 


mit  was  the  year  1910,  and  Halley’s  Comet 
was  in  the  sky  every  night  and  everyone 
was  talking  about  it.  But  we  children  had 
measles,  at  least  three  of  us  did  and  the 
other  two  were  due  to  come  down  with 
them  at  any  time,  and  we  weren’t  allowed 
out  of  bed,  for  any  reason,  period. 

“Why  can’t  we  just  wake  up  and  go  to 
the  window  for  a  minute?”  I  asked,  my 
throat  so  sore  I  could  hardly  talk. 

“Sara!  With  your  spots!”  replied  Mother. 

“But  we’ve  never  seen  a  comet!”  pleaded 
Helen,  who  slept  with  me  in  the  big  brass 
bed. 

“I  know,  I  know,”  said  Mother,  teetering 
on  the  edge  of  her  patience,  “but  I  can’t 
have  you  and  Sara  up  at  midnight  running 
about  getting  cold!”  She  was  right  about 
that.  The  house  was  heated  by  wood.  It 
was  so  old  and  drafty  that  you  could  feel 
the  wind  blowing.  At  night  the  fires  died 
down,  and  long  before  morning  the  up¬ 
stairs  was  bitterly  cold.  “It’s  dangerous  to 
get  cold  with  measles,”  said  Mother.  She 
took  the  lamp  from  the  dresser  and  went 
across  the  hall  to  the  boys’  room. 

“I  bet  we  could  see  the  comet  better  from 
here  than  from  anywhere  else  in  the 
whole  world,”  said  John,  who  was  six. 
“We’re  on  such  a  high  hill!” 

“Stop  coaxing,  John,”  said  Mother.  “I 
said  ‘no!’  Now  be  quiet  or  you’ll  waken 
the  others.” 

“You  and  Daddy  saw  the  comet,  so  why 
can’t  we?”  he  persisted. 

“Stop  the  nonsense,  John!”  said  Mother, 
falling  over  the  edge  of  her  patience. 

Lamp  in  hand,  Mother  came  out  of  the 
boys’  room  and  stopped  at  our  door.  “Go 
to  sleep,  girls,”  she  said. 

Helen  and  I  still  talked,  but  in  whispers. 

“I  have  an  idea,”  I  croaked.  “We’ll  get 
up  at  midnight,  after  Daddy  and  Mother 
are  asleep!” 


“Oh,  but  Sara!  It’s  hours  yet.  How  do 
you  know  we’ll  be  awake?” 

“I  could  prearrange  it  if  I  had  a  piece 
of  cord!” 

“There’s  a  ball  of  string  on  the  shelf  in 
the  kitchen.” 

“Get  it.” 

“What?” 

“Sneak  down  and  get  it.  By  the  back 
stairs.  Daddy  and  Mother  are  in  the  front 
room!” 

“I  don’t  know  if. . 

“Go  ahead.  Get  it!”  I  urged,  poking  her. 
[J]  Helen  crept  out  of  bed,  put  on  her  slip¬ 
pers,  and  left.  After  about  two  minutes  she 
was  back,  with  the  string. 

“Now,  go  to  John’s  room  and  tell  him 
we’ll  wake  him  up  sometime  in  the  night, 
so  he  can  see  the  comet,  too.”  Then  I  began 
to  cough,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  tell  her  the  rest.  “Make  him  let  you 
tie  the  string  to  his  big  toe.  Leave  the  ball 
of  twine  on  the  floor  just  inside  the  door. 
After  Mother  and  Daddy  come  up  to  bed, 
I’ll  go  across  the  hall,  get  it,  and  tie  the 
other  end  to  my  foot.” 

Helen  giggled.  “And  then  what  hap¬ 
pens?” 

“If  I  wake  up,  or  if  you  do,  we’ll  yank 
on  the  cord,  wake  John  up,  then  go  to  the 
window  and  see  the  comet!” 

Helen  took  the  string  and  went  across 
the  hall.  I  heard  her  whispering  to  John. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  was  back.  She  was 
cold.  I  drew  her  close.  “Now,  you  go  to 
sleep,”  I  said,  “and  leave  the  rest  to  me.” 
[J]Our  parents  went  to  bed  early  that  night. 
I  saw  the  yellow  circle  of  lamplight  on 
the  hall  ceiling  as  they  climbed  the  stairs, 
then  heard  the  click  as  their  bedroom  door 
closed. 

I  felt  on  the  floor  for  my  slippers,  put 
them  on,  drew  a  quilt  around  me,  and 
tiptoed  across  the  hall.  The  two  boys  in 
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one  big  bed,  John  on  the  cot  beside  them, 
were  dead  to  the  world,  their  faces  white 
in  the  moonlight.  I  found  the  cord  on  the 
floor  where  Helen  had  left  it.  Then  I  crept 
back  to  bed,  kicked  off  my  slippers,  and 
tied  it  to  my  ankle.  Satisfied  all  was 
ready,  I  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

R~|  Some  time  later,  Helen  wakened  me. 
“Sh!”  she  said.  My  eyes  were  stuck  shut 
with  the  measles,  and  I  had  a  hard  time 
opening  them.  My  throat  hurt.  “It’s  time,” 
she  said. 

I  was  wide  awake.  I  undid  the  string 
from  around  my  ankle  and  yanked  it.  I 
felt  the  string  draw  tight,  I  yanked  again, 
then  slipped  out  of  bed  and  crossed  the 
hall.  Before  I  reached  John’s  cot,  he  began 
to  howl,  “Help!  Daddy!  Mother!” 

I  put  my  hand  over  his  mouth,  but  too 
late.  Everything  began  to  happen  at  once 
— doors  were  opening,  Father’s  sleepy  voice 
was  grumping  “what’s  wrong,  what’s 
wrong,”  bare  feet  were  slapping  down  the 
hall. 

And  I  was  trying  to  loosen  the  string 
around  John’s  toe  and  cursing  Helen. 
Helen  knew  nothing  about  knots!  She  had 
tied  a  slip-knot,  of  all  dumb  things,  and 
it  was  cutting  right  into  John’s  flesh. 

“Help!”  John  bellowed. 

“Shut  up!”  I  ordered,  fiercely,  “I’ll  fix 
everything.” 

Then  Mother  was  in  the  room,  stooping 
over  John  in  the  dark.  She  hadn’t  waited 
to  light  a  lamp.  “There,  there,”  she  said, 
soothing  and  quieting  him.  “What’s  the 
matter?” 

Daddy  was  right  behind  her,  groping 
ahead  of  him.  “What’s  it  all  about,  John? 
Had  a  bad  dream?” 

“He’s  probably  coming  down  with  meas¬ 
les,”  said  Mother. 

“I’ll  get  a  lamp,”  Daddy  said.  As  he 
turned  to  go  out  of  the  room,  he  stumbled 
over  something  and  stubbed  his  toe  on  the 
leg  of  the  cot.  “What  the  blazes!”  he  cried, 
dancing  about  in  the  moonlight. 

The  two  boys  were  sitting  up  in  the 
double  bed,  their  eyes  big  with  fright. 

Mother  took  the  lamp  and  held  it  over 


John’s  cot.  “Heavens!”  she  exclaimed. 

“Has  he  measles  spots?”  asked  Daddy, 
still  hopping  around  on  one  foot  and  nurs¬ 
ing  the  other  in  his  hand. 

“Whatever  happened  to  your  foot?”  said 
Mother. 

“I  hit  my  toe  on  the  leg  of  the  cot,”  re¬ 
plied  Daddy,  miserably. 

“I  wasn’t  talking  to  you,”  said  Mother. 
“Come  here  and  see  John’s  toe.  It’s  pur¬ 
ple!”  Then  she  saw  the  string.  “What  on 
earth?” 

When  Daddy  saw  John’s  toe,  his  eyes 
bulged.  “Holy  Cow!”  he  bellowed.  “Run  and 
get  the  scissors,  somebody!” 

“It  hurts  terrible!”  wailed  John,  en¬ 
couraged  by  so  much  attention. 

I  ran  across  the  hall  to  my  room.  In  the 
dark  I  groped  for  my  sewing  kit  and 
brought  the  scissors  to  Daddy. 

“There!”  he  said,  as  he  cut  the  string. 

“Now,  how  did  this  happen?”  glowered 
Daddy,  scissors  in  hand,  quilt  drawn 
about  him,  arms  folded. 

Helen  hung  back,  shamefaced.  After  all, 
she  had  tied  the  knot.  There  was  a  long 
silence.  I  looked  at  Helen,  she  looked  at 
me,  we  both  looked  at  John.  We  all  knew 
we  had  misbehaved. 


5J“And  now,”  said  Daddy,  sternly,  “I  want 


to  know  exactly  what  happened!” 

The  whole  idea  had  been  mine.  Besides, 
Helen  was  only  seven,  and  I  was  nine.  I 
thought  I  had  better  own  up.  “We  just 
wanted  to  see  the  comet  and  were  afraid 
we  wouldn’t  wake  up.” 

Daddy  cleared  his  throat.  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  laugh,  but  he  didn’t. 

“You  disobeyed,”  said  Mother. 

“Yes,  you  disobeyed,”  said  Daddy. 

Another  silence. 

I  gulped,  and  began  to  cough. 

Mother  felt  my  forehead.  “You  still  have 
fever.  You  shouldn’t  be  out  of  bed!” 

“Off  with  you,”  said  Daddy!  “Wrap  up 
in  quilts.  Put  your  slippers  on!” 

[6]  They  weren’t  cross!  And  more  than  that, 
they  were  going  to  let  us  stay  up! 

There  was  great  running  about,  looking 
for  quilts  and  slippers.  And  then  Mother 
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and  Daddy  led  us  to  the  big,  front  window 
in  the  hall.  The  moon  was  throwing 
shadows.  The  church  spire  pointed  up  into 
a  star-spattered  sky.  But  there  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  stars  there  tonight. 

Daddy  spotted  it  first.  “It  isn’t  as  bright 
as  we  hoped  it  might  be,”  he  said.  “You 
children  may  see  it  again  before  you  die, 
but  some  of  us  older  folk  won’t  be  around 
in  1985  when  Halley’s  Comet  comes 
around  again.” 

John  had  forgotten  his  sore  toe.  “Know 
what  it  looks  like?  It’s  like  the  fireworks 
we  had  the  twenty-fourth  of  May!” 

And  it  was.  It  had  a  glittering  head, 
larger  than  any  star,  and  the  wide  broad¬ 
ening  tail  of  light  followed  it  like  a  mane 
of  fiery  hair. 


Mother  had  gone  down  to  relight  the 
fires.  “I’m  making  hot  chocolate,”  she 
called. 

Daddy  gave  us  a  little  push  toward  our 
rooms.  “You  children  hop  into  bed.  And 
remember,  no  nonsense.  You  still  have 
measles.  Mother  and  I  will  bring  up  the 
drinks.” 

I  was  glad  to  be  back  in  bed  under  the 
quilts.  Helen  and  I  drew  them  up  to  our 
chins  and  waited  for  Mother  and  Daddy 
to  come  back.  The  big  clock  in  the  down¬ 
stairs  hall  was  striking:  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  twelve.  Hot  chocolate  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night!  That  was  something,  too, 
that  could  happen  only  once  in  seventy- 
five  years! 


1.  Who  is  telling  the  story? _ 

2.  How  did  each  person  named  in  the  chart  below  feel  in  Section  4  of  the  story? 
Why  did  each  feel  that  way?  Answer  by  filling  in  the  chart. 

Feeling  Why 


Sara 

John 

Helen 

Mother 

Daddy 

3.  Why  did  the  children  disobey  their  parents? 


4.  Why  did  John  yell  so  loudly  when  Sara  woke  him  up,  even  though  he  knew  they 
should  be  quiet? _ 


5.  Why  did  John’s  toe  turn  purple? 


6.  What  sentence  (in  Section  5)  tells  how  Daddy  felt  when  Sara  explained  about  the 
string? _ 


7.  Do  you  think  the  parents  were  right  to  let  the  children  stay  up  to  see  the  comet? 
Give  reasons  for  your  judgment. _ _ _ _ 
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8.  The  author  tells  the  reader  that  the  story  took  place  in  1910.  List  2  other  details 
which  show  that  the  story  took  place  a  long  time  ago. 

(1) _ 


(2) 


9.  What  conclusion  have  you  drawn  about  the  kind  of  person  the  mother  was?  Give  4 
details  to  support  your  conclusion. 

conclusion: _ 

supporting  (1) -  (3) - 

details  (2) _ : -  (4) - 

10.  In  section  6,  the  author  wrote  “The  moon  was  throwing  shadows .”  Choose  three  other 
examples  of  interesting  phrases  the  author  used  to  describe  what  the  children  saw. 

(1) - 

(2) - 

(3) - 

11.  What  do  the  following  expressions  mean? 

(1)  ‘‘come  down  with  (measles)”  (Section  1) _ 

(2)  “falling  over  the  edge  of  her  patience”  (Section  1) _ 

(3)  “dead  to  the  world”  (Section  3) _ 

(4)  “own  up”  (Section  5)  _ _ 

12.  Underline  the  root  word  in  each  of  the  following  words  and  then  write  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  word  beside  it. 

relight  _ 

prearrange _ 

nonsense  _ 

forehead  _ 

misbehave  _ 

13.  You  should  have  been  able  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  from  the  con¬ 
text.  Write  the  meaning  of  each  word  and  tell  the  context  clues  that  helped  you  with 
the  meaning. 

sternly  (Section  5)  _ _ _ 


shamefaced  (Section  4) 


persisted  (Section  1) 


soothing  (Section  4) 
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Read  the  following  pairs  of  sentences.  Note  the  two  underlined  words.  The  root  word 
is  the  same  for  both  words.  Write  the  root  word  of  the  underlined  words. 


1.  We  decided  to  buy  a  new  house. 

Our  decision  was  to  buy  a  new  house. 

2.  The  men  applied  for  a  new  licence  for  the  car. 

The  application  for  a  new  licence  was  turned  down. 

3.  The  girl  described  her  new  dress  to  her  friends. 

The  girl  gave  a  description  of  her  new  dress. 

4.  The  musician  sat  down  and  composed  a  new  song. 

It  was  a  good  musical  composition. 

5.  The  animals  hibernated  all  winter. 

After  their  hibernation,  the  animals  were  hungry  when  they 
woke  up  in  the  spring. 

6.  When  you  do  your  subtracting,  be  careful  to  use  the  right 
numbers. 

In  your  subtraction  be  careful  to  use  the  right  numbers. 

7.  You  are  imagining  that  there  is  a  ghost  under  your  bed. 

Your  imagination  is  running  away  with  you. 


Complete  the  sentences  below  by  writing  a  word  using  the  suffix  -ship.  The 
underlined  word  is  a  clue.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 

1.  In  the  early  days,  the  pioneers  had  many  hard  times.  They  had  to  be  strong  enough  to  suffer 
these 

2.  Because  we  are  partners,  let’s  call  ourselves  a _ 

3.  There  are  certain  things  a  good  seaman  does.  This  is  known  as  good _ 

4.  All  of  us  are  members  of  this  club.  The _ is  growing  quickly. 

5.  My  brother  James  is  a  champion  at  tennis.  He  will  win  the _ . 

6.  A  person  who  can  hit  a  target  is  a  good  marksman.  Let  us  take  our  target  pistols  and  prac¬ 
tise  good _ 

7.  Mary  is  happy  because  she  is  now  a  citizen  of  Canada.  She  is  celebrating 

her _ by  giving  a  party. 
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Examine  the  pairs  of  sentences  below.  In  each  sentence,  a  word  has  been  underlined. 
Mark  the  accented  syllable  in  each  word.  Then  compare  the  two  underlined  words  and 
circle  the  one  in  which  there  is  a  suffix.  On  the  line,  write  the  root  word  and  the  suffix 
of  the  circled  word. 


1.  I  like  to  converse  with  you. 

Let  us  have  another  conversation. 


2.  John  will  celebrate  his  ninth  birthday. 
Are  you  going  to  the  celebration? 


3.  You  are  good  at  making  introductions. 
Will  you  please  introduce  our  speaker? 


4.  Do  you  like  to  add  long  columns?  I  find 
addition  in  short  columns  easier. 


5.  “Doing  a  job  well  gives  me  satisfaction,” 
said  Jane.  “Being  lazy  doesn’t  satisfy  me.” 


6.  Please  send  out  another  invitation. 
I’d  like  to  invite  Jim  to  the  party. 


7.  The  Doctor  will  examine  your  eyes. 
He  will  give  you  a  good  examination. 


8.  The  policeman  will  protect  you. 

He  is  very  interested  in  your  protection. 


9.  I’m  going  to  create  a  terrible  monster. 
Wait  till  you  see  my  creation. 


10.  Our  teacher  wants  to  educate  us. 

We  go  to  school  to  get  an  education. 


11.  Joe  wanted  to  suggest  a  change. 
He  had  a  good  suggestion. 


12.  Please  help  me  to  select  a  new  scarf. 
I  want  to  make  a  good  selection. 


In  the  sentences  below,  two  words  are  printed  in  capitals.  One  word  is  the  root 
word  of  the  other.  On  the  line,  write  the  word  that  is  a  root  word.  The  first  one  is 
done. 


1.  We  will  CELEBRATE  Kim’s  birthday 
with  a  huge  CELEBRATION. 

2.  OPPOSITION  to  the  new  rules  came  from 
the  groups  that  OPPOSE  anything  new. 


3.  From  the  OBSERVATION  tower  they 
can  OBSERVE  the  whole  country. 


4.  How  can  I  do  this  problem  in  DIVISION 
unless  you  show  me  how  to  DIVIDE? 


5.  When  I  paid  my  ADMISSION  fee,  I  got  a 
ticket  that  said  “ADMIT  one.” 


6.  During  the  SUPERVISION  period,  the 
teacher  will  SUPERVISE  us. 
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Camels  in  British  Columbia 


One  rainy  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
Windy  Winarsky  was  urging  his  mule 
train  along  a  narrow,  slippery,  mountain 
trail.  In  pioneer  days,  this  Cariboo  Trail 
was  the  only  way  to  travel  through  the 
Fraser  Valley  of  British  Columbia.  But 
20,000  men  had  travelled  the  Trail  during 
the  Cariboo  Gold  Rush.  Each  one  of  them 
hoped  to  find  gold  and  make  his  fortune. 

Windy  was  exhausted  from  inching  his 
way  along  the  dangerous  trail  and  trying 
to  keep  his  mules  from  falling  over  the 
precipice  to  the  river  below.  He  was  get¬ 
ting  light-headed.  He  suggested  to  his 
partner,  Dancing  Jake,  that  they  rest  in 
a  cave  once  they  got  around  the  sharp 
bend  that  lay  ahead. 

They  never  got  to  the  cave.  When  the 
mule  train  rounded  the  bend,  the  mules 
suddenly  went  wild.  Half  of  them  tore 
madly  up  the  mountain  side;  half  of  them 
plunged  headlong  over  the  precipice  to 
the  water  below. 

Windy’s  head  began  to  spin.  He  thought 
he  saw  the  trail  blocked  by  a  line  of  tall, 
lumpy-looking  creatures.  The  vision  was 
so  real  that  he  turned  and  fled. 

Some  time  later,  Jake  found  him  shiver¬ 
ing  beneath  a  fir  tree.  It  took  Jake  several 
minutes  to  convince  Windy  that  what  he 
had  seen  was  real.  He’d  seen  animals 
known  as  Bactrians,  a  kind  of  camel  that 
was  common  only  on  deserts. 


“Well,  what  in — what — what  are  they 
doing?  I’ve  never  even  heard  of  such 
beasts,”  stammered  Windy. 

Windy  and  Jake  retraced  their  steps  and 
found  the  man  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
camels.  The  man’s  name  was  Frank 
Laumeister.  He  was  very  apologetic.  He 
had  driven  mule  trains  up  and  down  the 
Cariboo  himself.  He  knew  how  much  work 
it  was  to  pack  250  pounds  of  freight  on 
each  animal  and  to  spend  a  month  on  the 
trail.  He  knew  how  tiresome  it  was  to 
travel  at  the  mule’s  speed  of  ten  miles  a 
day.  In  fact,  the  problems  with  mules 
were  the  reasons  for  his  getting  the  camels. 

He  had  heard  that  the  United  States 
Army  used  camels  to  carry  freight  to 
California.  The  army  found  that  camels 
could  carry  1000  pounds  of  freight,  and 
travel  30  to  40  miles  per  day.  Frank  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  get  rich  quickly  if  he 
could  run  a  camel  train  up  the  Cariboo 
Trail.  So  he  imported  twenty-one  of  them. 

Everything  had  gone  well.  Frank  had  a 
full  load  on  the  animals.  At  the  end  of 
the  trail,  he  would  collect  $300  a  barrel 
for  the  flour,  $50  for  each  pair  of  shoes, 
and  $1  a  pound  for  a  piano  that  he  was 
transporting  in  sections.  And  he  could 
make  the  trip  in  less  than  two  weeks. 

“Great,”  said  Windy.  “But  who’s  going 
to  pay  for  our  mules?” 

It  was  a  question  that  Frank  was  asked 
several  times  that  spring  and  summer.  It 
happens  that  camels  have  a  very  strong 
odor  that  is  most  irritating  to  the  nostrils. 
Human  beings  find  the  odor  most  un¬ 
pleasant,  but  mules  simply  go  wild  when 
they  smell  it.  Every  time  the  camel  train 
met  a  mule  train,  bedlam  broke  loose. 

The  mule  owners  were  furious — because 
they  were  losing  business  to  Frank  and 
also  because  they  were  losing  so  many  of 
their  animals.  They  didn’t  at  all  like  the 
idea  of  being  put  out  of  business.  They 
went  to  officials  in  Victoria  to  sue  Frank 
and  make  him  pay  for  their  losses. 

Poor  Frank!  Just  as  the  lawsuits  began 
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to  come  in,  he  made  a  new  discovery  about 
camels.  They  have  a  soft  cushion  on  the 
bottom  of  their  hooves.  This  is  excellent 
for  walking  in  desert  sand.  But  the  rugged 
rocks  of  the  Cariboo  Trail  tore  the  cush¬ 
ions  and  made  the  camels  lame.  Frank  saw 
his  dreams  of  wealth  dissolve.  He  had 
been  beaten  by  mules  and  hard  rock. 

Frank  tried  to  recover  some  of  his  losses 
by  offering  the  camels  for  sale.  There  was 
no  more  demand  for  camels  in  Canada 
than  there  was  for  polar  bears  in  the 
desert.  So  Frank  turned  the  camels  loose 
near  Kamloops,  British  Columbia. 

People  who  knew  about  the  camels 

You  have  read  two  selections  about  ani¬ 
mals  that  were  out  of  their  natural  homes. 
Compare  the  camels  and  elephants  on  the 
following  points: 

(1)  howr  they  got  to  British  Columbia 

elephants: _ 


camels: 


(2)  the  reason  they  were  brought  there 
elephants: _ 


watched  to  see  how  they  would  adapt  to 
this  strange  land.  Some  of  the  animals 
managed  to  survive  from  1863  until  1921, 
when  the  last  one  was  seen.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  no  baby  camels  were  born 
during  all  those  years. 

Frank  Laumeister  disappeared  from  the 
Cariboo  Trail.  Windy  and  Jake  got  another 
mule  train,  but  business  was  never  again 
as  prosperous  for  them.  Frank  Barnard, 
another  prospector,  had  a  new  idea  that 
worked  out  better  than  the  camels  did.  He 
introduced  the  stagecoach  to  the  Cariboo 
Trail  and  became  both  famous  and  pros¬ 
perous. 

camels: - 


(4)  what  happened  to  them 
elephants: _ 


camels: 


Which  of  the  stories  do  you  think  is  the 
stranger?  Why? _ 


camels: 


(3)  their  usefulness 
elephants: _ 
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In  the  selection  below  there  are  a  number  of  italicized  words  ending  in  -at  and  -/a/. 
On  the  lines  at  the  end  of  the  article,  write  the  roots  of  these  words. 

In  the  article  itself,  underline  the  words  containing  the  suffix  -ize. 

Also  in  the  article,  in  all  the  words  ending  in  -a/,  -/a/,  or  -ize,  put  a  circle  around  the 


syllable  that  has  the  strongest  accent. 

The  Horses  of  Sable  Island 

Out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ninety  miles 
from  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  small,  crescent-shaped 
island,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  long  and 
only  a  mile  wide.  The  island  is  called  Sable 
Island,  from  the  French  word  sable  meaning 
“sand.”  It  is  a  most  appropriate  name. 

Sable  Island  is  part  of  a  huge  sand  bank; 
it  is  the  part  that  shows  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  sand  on  the  island,  which  is 
continually  blown  by  the  Atlantic  gales,  is 
so  fine  that  not  a  pebble  can  be  found  in  it. 
No  trees  or  shrubs  grow  on  Sable  Island, 
only  cranberries  and  scrub  grass. 

Surrounding  Sable  Island,  unseen  below 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  are  the  hidden  sand 
bars  on  which  more  than  400  ships  have  been 
wrecked.  Because  the  area  has  been  the  burial 
ground  for  so  many  ships,  it  has  come  to  be 
known  as  “The  Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic.” 

The  two  tall  lighthouses  on  Sable  Island 
seem  only  to  emphasize  the  bleakness  of  this 
desolate  place.  The  only  human  inhabitants 
of  the  island  are  the  people  who  man  the  life¬ 
saving,  radio,  and  meteorological  stations 
maintained  by  the  Canadian  Government. 
But  Sable  Island’s  most  famous  inhabitants 
are  its  wild  horses. 

These  magnificent  animals  were  not  al¬ 
ways  wild.  Their  ancestors  swam  to  the  safety 
of  the  island  from  ships  that  were  wrecked  on 
its  shores.  Other  animals,  too,  probably  es¬ 
caped  to  the  island  from  shipwrecks.  But 
eventually  these  animals  either  died  out,  or 
were  killed  by  pirates  who  came  to  the  area 
to  steal  the  cargoes  from  the  wrecked  ships. 
Only  the  horses  survived. 

The  horses  on  Sable  Island  today  are  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  horses  that  came  to  the 
island  more  than  200  years  ago.  In  their 
struggle  for  survival,  the  original  horses 
banded  together  in  herds.  In  this  instinctive 
plan  to  organize  themselves,  the  horses  es¬ 
tablished  strict  territorial  divisions,  which 


the  herd  members  seemed  to  memorize.  Each 
herd  had  a  stallion  leader  and  included 
three  or  four  mares  and  their  colts.  Year  after 
year,  down  to  the  present  day,  each  herd  and 
its  descendants  remained  in  the  same  tribal 
territory.  A  foal  born  on  the  east  end  of 
Sable  Island  would  never,  in  its  lifetime,  go 
to  the  western  part  of  the  island. 

Sable  Island’s  horses  are  about  13  hands 
high  and  stocky.  They  have  short  ears  and  a 
long  mane.  Their  most  exceptional  feature 
is  their  long  tail,  which  reaches  to  the 
ground.  Most  of  the  horses  are  dark  brown 
with  a  black  mane  and  tail  and  a  dark  stripe 
on  the  side.  However,  there  are  occasional 
chestnuts,  bays,  sorrels,  and  blacks. 

The  horses  have  become  hardened  to  wea¬ 
ther  conditions  on  the  island  and  to  the  fierce 
Atlantic  storms  that  strike  it.  But  extreme 
cold  is  hard  on  them;  during  a  continual 
spell  of  severe  cold,  many  of  them  die. 

Before  1961,  the  island  also  lost  many  of 
its  horses  through  theft.  Men  came  to  Sable 
Island,  rounded  up  foals,  and  shipped  them 
to  the  mainland.  But  fortunately  there  were 
Canadians  who  cared  about  the  horses  of 
Sable  Island.  These  people  persuaded  the 
Canadian  Government  to  pass  laws  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  horses.  Today,  no  one  can  visit  Sable 
Island  without  the  permission  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  will  heavily  penalize  anyone 
found  rounding  up  foals. 

Most  of  the  Sable  Island  horses  are  still 
very  wary  of  man.  But  two  herds,  though  not 
domesticated,  have  become  friendly  enough 
to  come  to  the  weather  station  hopefully 
looking  for  handouts. 
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The  meaning  of  the  underlined  words  in  the  following  paragraphs  can  be  figured  out 
from  the  context  in  which  they  are  used.  Read  each  paragraph  and,  on  the  lines,  write 
the  meaning  of  the  underlined  words. 


1.  A  great  ball  was  being  held  in  the  pal¬ 
ace.  The  king  invited  all  the  princes,  earls, 
lords,  and  knights  in  his  kingdom.  All  the 
nobility  were  to  come. 


2.  One  summer  we  spent  our  holidays  on  a 
western  ranch.  The  rancher  had  just  found  a 
group  of  horses  that  had  escaped  years  be¬ 
fore.  Some  of  these  horses  were  so  vicious 
they  tried  to  bite  and  trample  anyone  who  came 
near.  After  many  days  in  the  corral  they  were 
still  terrified  and  rebellious.  They  were  so 
hard  to  manage  that  the  rancher  decided  he 
needed  a  new  horse  wrangler  just  to  look  after 
them  and  try  to  break  them  for  riding  again. 


3.  The  children  seemed  listless  and  tired. 
They  moved  slowly  and  didn’t  talk.  But  they 
seemed  to  move  the  stones  effortlessly.  They 
lifted  even  the  largest  rock  without  trying 
very  hard.  But  one  rock  fell  near  one  of  the 
boys,  jarring  him  badly.  The  others  lost  their 
listlessness  and  rushed  to  his  side,  eager  to 
help  him. 


trouble.  Their  shamming  should  help  them 
to  get  away  with  over  a  million  dollars. 


5.  The  fishermen’s  supply  of  the  special  bait 
for  salmon  was  dwindling.  Soon  they  would 
have  none  left  and  would  have  to  leave  this 
fishing  ground. 


\ 

6.  On  the  dry,  hot,  desert-like  land,  all  that 
grew  was  sage,  a  scrubby,  grayish  bush  that 
made  the  whole  landscape  gray. 


7.  The  judge  was  passing  sentence  on  the 
man. 

“I  condemn  you  to  spend  the  rest  of  your 
life  in  prison,”  he  said.  The  sound  of  the 
judge’s  tiny  hammer  smiting  the  desk  was  as 
loud  as  a  shot  in  the  quiet  room. 

The  man  was  in  despair.  He  knew  that  never 
a  day  would  go  by  that  he  wouldn’t  crave  his 
independence.  He  had  always  made  his  own 
decisions  and  never  asked  for  favors.  Now  he 
would  have  no  freedom;  his  whole  life  would 
be  controlled  by  others. 


4.  The  outlaws  decided  that  Halloween 
night  was  the  perfect  time  for  the  holdup.  On 
that  night  many  people  concealed  their  iden¬ 
tity  by  dressing  in  strange  costumes.  No  one 
would  notice  their  fraud,  and  they  would  be 
able  to  get  into  the  great  house  with  no 
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ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON 


Never  before  in  his  thirteen  years  had 
Ernest  wanted  anything  the  way  he  wanted 
that  book.  Each  day,  when  he  walked  past 
the  shop  window,  he  stopped  to  look  at  it. 
“ Birds  of  Canada  by  A.M.  Ross”  it  said  on 
the  cover. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  loved  the  woods, 
and  already  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
birds  and  animals  and  insects  in  the  parks 
and  woods  near  his  home  in  Toronto.  He  was 
certain  that  if  only  he  could  have  this  book 
for  his  own,  he  would  soon  be  able  to  learn 
the  names  of  all  the  birds  in  Canada. 

But  the  book  cost  one  dollar.  And  to  Ernest, 
in  that  summer  of  1873,  the  price  might  as 
well  have  been  a  hundred  dollars.  Once  or 
twice  Ernest  thought  about  asking  his  father 
for  the  money,  but  each  time  he  gave  up  that 
idea.  His  father  had  sternly  forbidden  him  to 
waste  time  studying  birds.  But  Ernest  could 
not  forget  about  the  book.  Surely  there  was 
some  way  for  him  to  earn  the  dollar! 

One  afternoon,  on  his  way  home,  he  saw 
some  boys  playing  marbles.  He  watched  them 
for  a  moment,  but  didn’t  join  in  the  game 
because  he  didn’t  play  marbles  very  well. 

He  began  to  walk  on.  Then  he  paused  and 
looked  back.  “If  only  I  were  good  at  playing 
marbles!”  he  thought.  “I  could  win  enough  to 
be  able  to  sell  them  and  buy  the  book.”  Er¬ 
nest  kept  on  thinking  about  the  marbles; 
finally  he  thought  of  a  plan. 

He  found  a  two-foot  board  and  made  two 
arches  in  it,  one  larger  than  the  other.  Then 
he  set  his  invention  up  on  the  street  and 
offered  the  other  boys  a  new  game. 

For  one  marble,  Ernest  allowed  a  boy  to 
play.  If  his  customer  shot  his  marble  through 
the  larger  arch,  he  was  given  his  marble 
back.  If  he  shot  his  marble  through  the 
smaller  arch,  he  won  three  marbles.  If  he 
failed  to  shoot  the  marble  through  either 
arch,  Ernest  kept  the  marble. 

There  were  plenty  of  customers.  All  the 
boys  were  certain  they  could  win  three  mar¬ 
bles  from  Ernest.  But  the  game  was  harder 
than  it  looked.  By  the  end  of  the  summer, 
Ernest  had  300  marbles  to  sell. 

At  the  toy  shop,  the  clerk  looked  at  Ernest’s 


bag  of  marbles.  Then  he  looked  at  Ernest 
and  shook  his  head.  “I’m  sorry,  son,”  he  said. 
“This  isn’t  the  season  for  marbles.  Bring 
them  back  in  the  spring.  That’s  the  time  to 
sell  marbles.” 

Ernest  picked  up  his  bag  of  marbles  and 
walked  slowly  down  the  street.  He  was  worse 
off  than  ever!  He’d  spent  the  whole  summer 
winning  marbles,  and  now  they  were  worth¬ 
less. 

On  the  way  home  he  met  a  boy  who’d 
played  his  marble  game.  “What  have  you  got 
there?”  asked  the  boy.  “Marbles?” 

Ernest  nodded  without  saying  anything. 

“Do  you  want  to  trade?”  asked  the  boy. 
“Books  for  marbles?” 

Ernest  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  trading 
books  for  marbles.  He  hoped  to  sell  the  books 
for  five  or  ten  cents  each. 

“I’m  sorry,  son,”  said  the  bookstore  clerk. 
“A  penny  apiece.  That’s  all  they’re  worth.” 

Ernest  handed  the  man  the  books  and  put 
the  money  in  his  pocket.  He  still  didn’t  have 
his  dollar  —  but  he  had  the  beginning  of  it. 

Now  he  spent  all  his  spare  time  thinking  of 
ways  to  make  money.  He  carved  monkeys 
from  peach  stones  and  sold  them  for  a  penny 
apiece.  He  made  block  prints  of  the  word 
Fool  and  sold  them  to  his  friends  for  two 
cents  each  to  wear  on  their  jackets. 

One  morning  Ernest  was  catching  grass¬ 
hoppers  for  his  collection.  A  lady  who  was 
passing  by  paused  to  watch.  “Do  you  want  to 
sell  that  cage?”  she  asked.  “My  brother  in 
England  collects  insects.”  Ernest  was  in  busi¬ 
ness  again. 

Bit  by  bit,  over  the  weeks,  he  added  five 
cents  here,  a  penny  there,  until  he  had  the 
dollar  he  needed  for  the  book. 

He  held  the  money  in  his  hand  all  the  way 
to  the  bookstore.  He  watched  eagerly  while 
the  salesman  took  the  book  out  of  the  window 
and  wrapped  it  in  paper. 

Ernest  could  not  wait  to  read  the  book.  He 
sat  down  at  the  side  of  the  road  and  turned 
the  pages.  It  was  just  as  wonderful  as  he  had 
thought  it  would  be.  There  were  pictures  of 
all  the  birds  in  Canada. 

As  the  months  went  by,  however,  the  book 
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seemed  less  wonderful  than  it  once  had.  The 
more  Ernest  read  and  studied,  the  more  he 
became  aware  that  there  were  mistakes  in  the 
book.  He  began  making  corrections  in  it,  and 
soon  many  of  the  pages  were  covered  with 
carefully  written  notes. 

At  first  Ernest  felt  badly  about  the  correc¬ 
tions  he  had  to  make  in  the  book,  but  when 
he  thought  about  it,  he  didn’t  mind  so  much. 
“It  makes  the  book  more  mine,”  he  decided. 

And  he  made  up  his  mind  that  some  day  he 
would  write  books  about  nature  and  wildlife 
—  books  that  were  true. 


Studying  wildlife  was  not  as  easy  for  Er¬ 
nest  as  it  might  have  been  for  some  boys. 
When  his  family  moved  to  Canada  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  1866,  there  were  ten  boys  and  a  girl 
cousin  to  be  provided  for.  Ernest’s  father  ex¬ 
pected  each  of  the  boys  to  prepare  for  a  job 
that  would  bring  in  regular  pay;  to  him, 
studying  wildlife  was  a  pure  waste  of  time. 
Ernest  was  torn  between  his  love  of  nature 
and  his  desire  to  please  his  father. 

One  day,  when  Ernest  was  in  his  early 
teens,  he  discovered  a  beautiful  valley  near 
Toronto.  He  claimed  this  valley  as  his  own, 
and  called  it  “Glenyan.”  Every  Saturday, 
Ernest  slipped  away  to  Glenyan.  He  watched 
its  birds  and  animals  by  the  hour.  He  re¬ 
corded  his  wildlife  observations  in  a  notebook 
and  made  sketches  of  the  animals  and  birds. 
He  remembered  Glenyan  all  his  life. 

Ernest,  now  in  high  school,  felt  guilty 
about  the  hours  he  spent  studying  nature. 
And  he  was  severely  punished  whenever  his 
father  found  out  about  his  “wasting  time”  in 
the  woods.  Ernest  tried  to  spend  all  his  time 
studying,  determined  to  get  high  marks  and 
win  his  father’s  approval. 

When  Ernest  was  ready  to  leave  school  and 
get  a  job,  he  was  determined  to  become  a  nat¬ 
uralist.  His  father  would  not  hear  of  it,  but  he 
did  allow  Ernest  to  use  his  skill  as  an  artist. 
By  day,  Ernest  worked  as  an  artist’s  helper. 
But  at  night  he  took  classes  at  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art.  There  he  had  expert  help  in 
sketching  wild  animals.  He  did  so  well  that, 
in  1897,  he  won  the  Gold  Medal  as  the  best 
art  student. 

His  father  now  acknowledged  that  his  son 


had  artistic  talent,  but  he  still  refused  to  let 
Ernest  become  a  naturalist.  Finally  he  agreed 
that  Ernest  could  take  further  study  in  art  in 
London,  England. 

Ernest  worked  hard  in  his  art  course  —  and 
equally  hard  studying  the  animals  in  the 
famous  London  Zoo  and  reading  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  nature  books  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  was  not  an  easy  time.  His  father  was 
having  money  problems,  and  Ernest  often 
didn’t  receive  his  monthly  allowance.  He  was 
always  hungry,  and  frequently  lived  on  bread 
and  porridge.  After  two  years  of  such  a  poor 
diet,  his  health  broke  down  and  he  returned 
to  Canada. 

Before  Ernest  had  fully  recovered  his 
health,  his  father  made  it  clear  that  he  still 
expected  Ernest  to  take  a  job  with  regular 
pay.  But  Ernest  could  not  give  up  his  study 
of  wildlife,  so  he  left  home  to  make  his  own 
way. 

He  went  first  to  Manitoba,  where  some  of 
his  brothers  were  homesteading.  During  the 
years  1882  to  1885,  Ernest  spent  many  happy 
months  there,  helping  with  the  farming  and 
delighting  in  each  new  season  as  it  came  to 
the  prairies.  He  spent  long  hours  exploring, 
and  continued  his  habit  of  shooting  or  trap¬ 
ping  a  few  animals  and  birds  so  that  he 
could  study  their  anatomy  and  stuff  their 
skins  for  his  collection.  He  made  notes  and 
sketches  of  all  the  wild  creatures  that  he  saw. 

After  he  had  been  in  Manitoba  for  some 
months,  Ernest  went  off  to  New  York  in  No¬ 
vember,  1883.  In  the  spring  of  1884  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Manitoba,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1885  he  was  back  in  New  York.  On  both  occa¬ 
sions  he  arrived  there  almost  penniless,  but 
each  time  he  managed  to  earn  enough  money 
through  his  sketching  and  writing  to  support 
himself. 

He  began  to  sell  illustrated  wildlife  articles 
to  various  magazines,  one  of  which  was  the 
children’s  magazine  St.  Nicholas.  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton  soon  became  a  favorite 
author  of  the  magazine’s  young  readers. 

He  sold  his  fine  sketches  to  individual  buy¬ 
ers  and  he  was  asked  to  illustrate  books  writ¬ 
ten  by  author-naturalists.  By  the  spring  of 
1886,  Ernest  had  more  requests  for  his  work 
than  he  could  possibly  fill. 
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Ernest  found  life  in  New  York  exciting.  He 
attended  art  classes  at  night  school.  He  met 
other  naturalists.  With  them,  or  alone,  he 
went  sketching  in  Central  Park  Zoo,  spent 
long  hours  in  the  American  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  and  explored  the  countryside. 

The  next  few  years  were  full  of  successes 
and  near-tragedies  for  Ernest.  He  studied  in 
Paris  and  London.  He  almost  lost  his  life  in 
a  marsh  in  Manitoba.  He  suffered  for  many 
years  from  acute  arthritis  that  made  walking 
an  agony,  and  he  was  threatened  with  blind¬ 
ness  because  of  eyestrain.  Forced  by  his 
doctor  to  take  a  vacation,  Ernest  spent  five 
wonderful  months  at  a  friend’s  ranch  in  New 
Mexico.  While  there,  he  trapped  and  studied 
the  wolves  that  were  plaguing  his  friend’s 
cattle. 

In  1898,  Ernest  decided  to  collect  the  best 
of  his  nature  stories  and  have  them  published 
as  a  book.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  was 
an  immediate  best-seller.  It  is  still  popular 
over  seventy  years  later  and  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  many  languages. 

Ernest  realized  another  dream  too.  Ever 
since  his  days  at  Glenyan,  he’d  longed  to 
have  a  place  of  his  very  own.  In  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  he  found  one  hundred  acres  of 
untouched,  wooded,  hilly  land  that  exactly 
suited  him.  He  named  his  property  “Wyndy- 
goul”  and  was  soon  sharing  it  with  the 
neighborhood  boys.  Ernest  wanted  them  to 
enjoy  nature  and  develop  the  skills  of  outdoor 
living  that  he  himself  had  learned  from  the 
Indians  and  in  the  Canadian  woods  and 

1.  Why  did  Ernest,  when  he  was  a  growing 
boy,  want  that  one  book  so  much? _ 

If  you  could  have  only  one  book,  which 
one  would  you  choose? _ 


2.  List  the  ways  in  which  Ernest  learned 
about  animals _ 


on  the  prairies  of  Manitoba. 

This  Woodcraft  movement  developed  into 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  served  as  the 
pattern  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  England.  Er¬ 
nest  was  named  Chief  Scout  in  1910  and 
wrote  the  first  American  Scout  manual. 
Every  Boy  Scout  in  the  world  owes  his  nature 
training  to  Ernest  Thompson  Seton’s  desire 
to  share  with  boys  his  knowledge  and  love  of 
nature. 

The  shy  young  nature-lover  was  now  a 
world-famous  naturalist.  He  continued  to 
draw,  to  write,  and  to  travel.  By  now  he  was 
as  famous  as  a  storyteller  and  lecturer  as  he 
was  as  an  artist  and  writer.  But  this  busy 
life  was  tiring;  once  again  Ernest  longed  for 
the  West.  He  thought  of  New  Mexico,  where 
he  had  once  spent  seven  happy  months  at  his 
friend’s  ranch. 

In  New  Mexico,  Ernest  bought  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land.  In  the  large  home  that  he 
built  on  a  hilltop,  he  had  a  museum  for  his 
collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  a  li¬ 
brary  for  his  books,  and  space  to  hang  his 
paintings.  Soon  this  home  developed  into 
Seton  Institute,  which  became  a  headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  study  of  nature  and  Indian  life. 
Here  Ernest  held  camps  for  boys  and  girls 
and  classes  for  youth-  group  leaders. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  continued  to  enjoy 
his  beautiful  property  almost  until  the  day  he 
died.  When  he  died  on  October  23,  1946,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  Time  magazine  com¬ 
pared  the  death  of  this  great  naturalist  to  the 
“falling  of  a  forest  tree.” 

3.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  wrote  “Coaly-Bay, 
the  Outlaw  Horse.”  List  five  phrases  or 
sentences  from  this  story  in  People  Like 
Me  that  told  you  that  the  author  felt  great 

sympathy  for  Coaly-Bay.  _ 
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The  Fastest  Animal  in  the  World— The  Pronghorn  Antelope 


A.  Habitat 

1.  _ 

2.  _ 


E.  Running  Gear  and  Breathing  Apparatus 
1.  Legs 

(a) - — 


3. 


(b) 


B.  Food 

1.  _ 


C.  Appearance 
1.  Size 
(a)  - 


2.  Breathing 

(a)  - 

(b)  - 


F.  Running  Styles 
1 _ 


(b) 


2.  Color 
(a)  _ 


(b) 


4. 


3.  Horns 
(a)  _ 


G.  Measures  of  Speed 
1 _ 


(b) 


2. 


(c) 


3. 


D.  Warning  System 

1.  _ 


H.  Rivals  for  the  Speed  Crown 
1 _ 


2. 


2. 


3. 


3. 
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Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  words. 


1.  Jessie  was  overjoyed  one  morning  when 
she  found  six  tiny  new  kittens  in  the  box  with 
Boots.  For  a  few  days  Boots  was  a  good  moth¬ 
er  and  cherished  all  her  babies.  But  suddenly 
she  seemed  to  take  a  dislike  to  two  of  them. 
She  wouldn’t  let  them  near  her  and  refused  to 
care  for  them  at  all.  Jessie  didn’t  know  what 
to  do. 

2.  Max  and  his  committee  had  a  brilliant  idea 
to  advertise  their  school  play.  They  got  per¬ 
mission  from  the  parks  department  to  paint 
signs  on  the  high  wooden  fences  in  the  park. 
They  worked  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
They  used  paint  that  was  bold  and  bright  (so 
the  signs  could  be  seen  easily)  and  that  could 
not  be  obliterated  even  by  rain. 

3.  Mark  always  spoke  in  a  very  soft  and  quiet 
voice,  but  Bruce  seemed  to  think  that  bellow¬ 
ing  would  get  more  people  to  listen  to  him. 

4.  When  the  theatre  caught  fire,  the  stage 
manager  pleaded  with  the  people  to  stay  calm 
and  unafraid;  he  kept  saying  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  panic. 

5.  Jane  was  staring  absent-mindedly  at  her 
book.  Her  teacher  had  to  speak  to  her  three 
times. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Jane?  You  usually 
know  everything  that’s  going  on.” 

6.  It  was  dark  and  quiet.  The  sun  was  hidden 
by  the  low  branches  of  the  tall  fir  trees,  and 


the  path  was  narrow  between  the  bushes. 
Deep  shadows  suddenly  darted  in  front  of 
him.  There  was  no  sound,  no  sound  at  all.  It 
was  frightening  and  mysterious. 

7.  The  teacher  decorated  the  classroom  with 
red  and  green  streamers.  She  hung  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  gaily  colored  paintings  on  the  walls, 
put  branches  of  evergreen  in  the  windows, 
and  hung  silver  and  gold  baubles  from  the 
lights.  Even  before  the  children  arrived  with 
their  gifts,  the  room  had  a  festive  appearance. 

8.  The  wind  had  died  down,  and  not  even  a 
leaf  was  stirring.  The  lake  was  as  smooth  as 
glass.  The  birds  had  ceased  their  chatter  and 
had  tucked  themselves  into  their  nests  for  the 
night.  There  wasn’t  a  sound  to  be  heard.  In 
the  silvery  moonlight  the  whole  scene  was 
one  of  complete  tranquillity. 


9.  The  woman  wore  her  hair  pulled  back 
tightly  in  a  bun.  Her  homespun  black  dress 
was  buttoned  up  to  her  chin.  She  sat  stiffly, 
her  lips  drawn  in  a  thin  line,  her  eyes  un¬ 
smiling.  Her  whole  appearance  was  one  of  ut¬ 
most  severity. 

10.  The  boy  started  dinner  with  a  large  bowl 
of  soup.  Then  he  had  three  helpings  of  meat 
and  vegetables  and  four  slices  of  bread.  To 
top  it  off,  he  had  four  large  pieces  of  pie  with 
ice  cream.  I  had  never  seen  such  a  glutton. 
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Most  words  in  the  English  language  can  be  used  with  more  than  one  meaning.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  depends  on  the  context  in  which  it  is  used.  Read  the  sentences 
in  each  box  below.  Each  sentence  uses  the  same  word  in  a  different  way.  Identify  the 
word  for  each  group  of  sentences  and  discuss  the  differences  in  meaning. 


1.  The  children  run  up  and  down  the  hills. 

Down  the  track  came  the  train,  running  at 
full  speed. 

The  library  shelves  run  around  the  room. 

Jill’s  dress  wall  be  ruined  if  the  colors  run 
when  it  is  washed. 

My  father  is  going  to  run  for  mayor  in  the 
next  election. 

Mother  said,  “Oh,  just  look  at  that  run  in 
my  stocking.” 

In  one  game  the  player  batted  in  six  runs. 

If  I  want  to  sell  this  bicycle,  I  guess  I’ll 
have  to  run  an  ad  in  the  newspaper. 

I’ve  run  out  of  money,  so  I  can’t  buy  any 
more  records. 


2.  “If  you  don’t  stop  teasing  the  baby,  I’ll 
order  you  to  go  to  your  room,”  said  June’s 
mother. 

The  words  in  a  dictionary  are  in  alphabet¬ 
ical  order. 

The  police  help  to  keep  order  in  the  city. 

You  can  send  money  through  the  mail  by 
buying  a  money  order  at  the  Post  Office. 

I’d  like  one  order  of  ham  and  eggs,  please. 

“Are  you  ready  to  order  your  dinner  yet?” 
asked  the  waiter. 

The  principal  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

My  graduation  dress  was  made  to  order  for 
me. 


3.  The  grizzly  bear  broke  out  of  the  trap. 

I  knew  I  had  to  call  the  doctor  because  I 
couldn’t  bear  the  pain. 

That  man  is  a  grouchy  old  bear. 

I  don’t  think  that  ice  will  bear  our  weight. 

Joe  was  elected  to  bear  the  flag  in  the  pa¬ 
rade. 


4.  What  makes  you  act  like  that? 

Mary  and  Barbara  didn’t  have  anything 
to  do  in  the  play  until  the  third  act. 

The  policeman  caught  the  thief  in  the  act. 

The  new  act  states  that  it  is  illegal  to  throw 
litter  on  the  roads. 


5.  We  drove  and  drove  until  we  came  to  the 
end  of  the  road. 

The  very  end  of  the  book  was  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  part  of  the  story. 

Please  make  those  boys  end  their  fight. 

In  baseball  there  are  nine  innings',  in 
hockey  there  are  three  periods',  in  curling 
there  are  twelve  ends. 

Mike  Jones  was  a  great  football  end. 

Each  end  of  the  stick  was  whittled  into  a 
sharp  point. 

He  had  this  end  in  mind  —  to  do  his  work 
without  a  mistake. 
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WHAT  IS  A  VOLCANO? 


For  thousands  of  years  men  have  been  puz¬ 
zled  and  terrified  by  volcanoes  and  earth¬ 
quakes.  What  is  a  volcano?  Where  did  the 
name  come  from? 

Long  ago,  the  ancient  Romans  gazed 
with  awe  at  the  volcano  that  we  now  call 
Mount  Vesuvius.  To  them,  the  mountain 
seemed  to  be  breathing  smoke  and  fire.  Its 
summit  looked  like  the  chimney  of  a  giant 
forge.  From  deep  inside  it,  they  heard 
sounds  like  blows  from  a  giant  hammer. 
The  early  Romans  explained  these  sights 
and  sounds  by  saying  that  their  black¬ 
smith  god,  Vulcan,  was  using  his  hammer 
to  make  thunderbolts  or  weapons  of  war, 
and  they  called  the  fiery  mountain  Vul- 
cano.  The  name  stuck,  and  such  mountains 
today  are  still  called  volcanoes.  The 
scientists  who  study  them  are  called 
volcanologists. 

A  volcano  is  an  opening  in  the  earth’s 
crust.  Hot  materials  from  deep  below  the 
earth’s  surface  are  thrown  out  through  the 
opening.  A  volcanic  explosion  or  eruption 
shakes  the  earth  for  miles  around.  It  sends 
showers  of  glowing  cinders  hurtling 
through  the  air.  It  produces  a  flow  of  red- 
hot,  molten  masses  or  rock,  called  “lava,” 
that  covers  the  countryside.  We  know  the 
results  of  volcanic  explosions — how  they 
can  smother  whole  areas,  buildings,  and 
people  under  tons  of  ash.  And  we  know  that 
such  explosions  have  sometimes  taken 
place  even  after  an  existing  volcano  has 
been  quiet  or  “dormant”  for  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.  But  what  do  we  really  know 
about  the  causes  of  volcanic  explosions? 

Although  we  call  many  volcanoes 
“mountains,”  they  have  not  been  formed  in 
the  same  way  as  other  mountains.  Vol¬ 
canoes  are  formed  from  hot  material  that 
comes  from  deep  inside  the  earth.  They 
are  built  up  from  the  rock  that  is  hurled 
to  the  earth’s  surface  during  an  eruption. 
Sometimes  this  material  erupts  through 
one  large  vent  or  crater  at  the  top  of  the 
“mountain”;  often  it  escapes  through  open¬ 
ings  in  the  mountain’s  sides.  The  “smoke” 
and  “flames”  that  people  see  above  a  vol¬ 
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cano  are  not  really  smoke  or  flames  at 
all;  they  are  steam,  rock  dust,  and  red-hot 
lava. 

Scientists  once  believed  that  the  rock  at 
the  central  part  of  the  earth  was  in  liquid 
form.  They  knew  that  the  farther  down 
rock  is  below  the  earth’s  surface,  the  hot¬ 
ter  it  is.  They  felt,  therefore,  that  the  rock 
that  was  thirty  to  forty  feet  below  the 
earth’s  surface  would  be  so  hot  that  it 
would  melt  and  become  liquid.  The  red- 
hot  lava,  or  melted  rock,  that  pours  out  of 
volcanoes,  seemed  to  prove  that  the  sci¬ 
entists  were  right. 

But  then  an  instrument  called  the  seis¬ 
mograph  was  invented  to  record  earthquake 
shocks — to  make  a  record  of  the  movements 
of  the  earth’s  crust  during  an  earthquake. 
And  seismologists  found  that  these  shock 
waves  passed  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth  in  the  same  way  as  they  passed 
through  a  ball  of  steel,  not  in  the  way 
they  passed  through  liquid.  Thus  the  seis¬ 
mograph  proved  that  the  rocks  at  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  earth  were  hard.  Although  they 
are  hot  enough  to  melt,  they  have  not 
melted. 

The  rocks  haven’t  melted  because  they 
haven’t  been  able  to  expand,  or  spread 
out.  They  are  held  firmly  and  sealed  in 
by  the  tremendous  weight  of  the  cooler 
rock  above  them.  If  the  rocks  cannot  ex¬ 
pand,  they  cannot  melt. 

But  we  know  that  they  do  sometimes 
melt  below  the  earth’s  surface  and  that 
something  must  cause  them  to  melt.  Some¬ 
thing  must  also  cause  them  to  rise  as  mol¬ 
ten  rock  to  the  earth’s  surface  and  to  flow 
out  as  lava.  Scientists  are  still  studying 
the  causes  of  these  three  actions. 

They  think,  for  example,  that  some  rocks 
may  have  special  radio-active  elements  in 
them.  These  radio-active  elements  may 
cause  the  rocks  to  become  hot  enough  to 
melt  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  the  layers 
of  cooler  rock  above  them.  Or  perhaps 
something  causes  the  weight  of  the  earth’s 
crust  to  shift  in  a  particular  spot.  Such  a 
shift  may  remove  some  of  the  pressure  over 
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the  rock  below  it.  We  don’t  really  know. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  volcanic  ex¬ 
plosions  only  occur  in  the  areas  of  the 
world  where  the  earth’s  crust  is  weak.  The 
eruptions  burst  through  the  weak  crust 
like  water  bursting  out  of  a  blister. 

So,  before  a  volcanic  eruption  can  take 
place,  there  must  be  molten  rock  far  below 
the  earth’s  surface  and  there  must  be  a 
weak  spot  on  the  earth’s  crust  for  it  to  erupt 
through.  And  there  must  be  something 
else  that  causes  the  molten  rock  to  rise  to 
the  surface.  Heat  alone  won’t  do  it. 

That  other  element  maybe  gas.  Gas  in 
the  lava  may  cause  it  to  act  the  way  soda 
water  does  when  the  bottle  cap  is  removed 
—  bubbles  come  out  and  rush  to  the  top.  As 
they  rise  from  the  bottom,  the  bubbles  get 
bigger  and  bigger;  at  the  top,  they  break, 
and  some  of  the  soda  is  splashed  out  of 
the  top  of  the  container.  So  it  may  be  with 

1.  Describe  a  volcano _ 


lava  —  gas  causes  bubbles  to  form  in  the 
lava;  the  bubbles  get  bigger  and  bigger  as 
they  rise  inside  the  earth;  finally  the  bub¬ 
bling  gas  explodes  through  a  weak  spot 
in  the  earth’s  surface,  hurling  out  red-hot 
rocks  and  releasing  the  lava.  Not  all  of 
the  bubbling  gas  escapes  at  once.  As  the 
lava  flows  out,  it  keeps  on  bubbling 
quietly.  Even  after  the  lava  has  stopped 
flowing,  steam  may  continue  to  rise  from 
it  for  months. 

The  volcano  about  which  you  will  be 
reading  in  People  Like  Me  is  a  cinder 
cone  volcano.  This  is  the  commonest 
kind.  This  type  of  volcano  looks  like  a  pile 
of  loose,  gray  gravel;  it  is  a  mountain  of 
cinders.  Cinder  cones  are  the  least  harm¬ 
ful  of  volcanoes.  They  do  not  remain 
active  for  long,  and,  when  they  stop,  they 
do  not  start  again. 


2.  What  is  lava? 


3.  Do  scientists  now  believe  that  the  rocks  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  are  solid  or  liquid?  How 
do  they  know?  _ 


4.  What  three  things  do  scientists  think  are  needed  to  force  lava  out  through  the  surface 
of  the  earth? _ 


5.  What  causes  the  explosions  that  hurl  glowing  rocks  out  of  volcanic  craters? 


6.  The  article  mentions  that  volcanoes  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  world  and  not 
others.  Check  in  an  encyclopedia  to  find  the  areas  where  volcanoes  are  most  common. 

Is  there  a  pattern  to  the  location  of  volcanoes? _ 


7.  The  volcano  about  which  you  will  be  reading  in  People  Like  Me  is  a 
volcano.  Why  do  you  think  cinder  cone  volcanoes  were  given  this  name?  _ 


“cinder  cone” 
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agriculture.  See  farming 
Arctic  Ocean,  28 

Atlantic  Ocean,  21,  26,  28,  159,  177 

Baffin  Island,  56 
bay,  defined,  26 

Bay  of  Fundy  (fun'  de),  5,  22,  26,  27,  29 
Cabot,  John,  3-4,  55 

Canada,  1,  48,  55,  69,  77,  97,  99,  107 
canneries,  chicken,  130;  fish,  61,  67,  128 
cash  crop,  defined,  43,  54 
cattle,  beef,  51;  dairy,  41,  43,  44,  51,  54 
climate,  defined,  27-28;  communications 
and,  168;  frost-free  period,  37,  39,  45; 
power  and,  146-147;  precipitation,  26, 
27,  36,  37;  regions,  28,  37;  temperature 
and,  27,  36;  transportation  and,  167-168 
coal,  34,  98-105,  114,  116,  117,  119,  120 
cod,  61,  62,  63,  74,  125,  126,  129 
communication,  forms  of,  165-167;  prob¬ 
lems  of,  168;  climate  and,  168 
creameries,  43,  105,  131,  187.  See  also 
dairy  products;  farming 
crop  rotation,  defined,  42 
crops,  37,  38,  40,  41,  42,  43,  46,  54.  See 
also  crop  rotation;  farming;  root  crops 

dairy  products,  43,  116,  131,  193.  See  also 
creameries;  farming 
dykes,  38 

Eagle  River,  Labrador,  177 

exports,  barite,  112;  coal,  104;  copper,  109 


Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  7,  18,  77,  107,  121 
Indians,  5 

iron  and  steel,  99,  111,  113,  116,  117 

Kentville  (kent'vil),  Nova  Scotia,  36,  45 

Labrador,  4,  20,  98,  147,  153,  177 
livestock,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  46,  155 
lobster,  57-61,  128-129;  traps,  58 
lumbering,  81,  85-94,  193-194;  camps,  85- 
88,  94;  hardwoods  (deciduous  trees),  85; 
machinery  and,  85;  mills,  87,  88-89;  soft¬ 
woods  (conifers),  84-85, 89.  See  also  paper 
and  paper  products;  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry;  pulpwood 

machinery,  40,  41,  44,  49,  53,  75,  81,  96 
mackerel,  64,  66,  71 

manufacturing,  36,  49,  50,  51,  111,  115-142 
maple  sugar  and  syrup,  92-93 
maps,  how  to  use,  15-18;  city  and  place 
names,  17,  22;  coastline,  defined,  4;  direc¬ 
tions,  17-18;  distances,  17-18;  elevation, 
defined,  16-17,  18-21;  globe,  2;  land  and 
water  areas,  24-25;  locations,  32;  popula¬ 
tion,  31-32;  scale,  defined,  17-18;  symbols, 
16,  20.  See  also  List  of  Maps 
minerals,  34,  95,  114.  See  also  individual 
minerals 

mining,  5,  34,  36;  Bell  Island,  95-98;  Cape 
Breton  Island,  98,  99-105,  107;  explora¬ 
tion,  114;  Labrador,  98,  114;  machinery 
in,  96,  97,  100,  101,  103,  104,  108,  110; 
Newfoundland,  95-98,  109-111,  113; 
Nova  Scotia,  98,  99,  103,  105,  106,  107, 
See  also  coal;  iron  ore;  etc. 


factories,  36,  54,  81,  82,  105,  107,  109 
farming,  11,  12,  33,  36,  37-54;  areas  of 
Atlantic  Provinces,  38-41;  beef,  51;  dairy, 
46.  See  also  crops;  growing  season;  soil; 
and  under  name  of  crop 
fishing,  4,  6,  11,  12,  34,  39,  55,  56,  57-82, 
125,  182,  183,  184;  bait,  59,  62;  boats, 
55-82;  canneries,  61,  67,  128-129;  caplin, 
71;  cod,  61-62;  conservation  and,  58; 
draggers,  69,  72-73,  74,  75;  herring,  62, 
63;  industries  connected  with,  81-82;  in¬ 
shore,  57-71;  lobster,  57-61;  long-line, 

74- 75;  mackerel,  64-66;  modern  aids  and, 

75- 76,  80,  82;  offshore,  57,  72-79;  oyster, 
70-71;  salmon,  69-70;  sardine,  67;  scallop, 
69;  schooner,  72,  75;  seal,  76-78;  squid, 
71;  sword,  67-69;  traps,  62,  67,  69,  70, 
81,  82;  trawlers,  72,  73,  75,  125.  See  also 
canneries;  fish  processing  plants;  ship¬ 
building;  and  under  name  of  fish 

forests,  36,  83;  fires,  93,  94;  insects,  94. 

See  also  lumbering 
furs,  5,  52-53 

Gander  (gan'  dor),  Newfoundland,  36,  165, 
168,  169 

government,  52,  90,  94 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  4,  26,  54,  64,  69,  77 

haddock,  61,  125,  126 


natural  gas,  133 

New  Brunswick,  4,  7,  11,  12,  17,  18,  19 
Newfoundland,  4,  6,  7,  12,  18,  19,  20,  21 
Nova  Scotia,  4,  5,  7,  12,  14,  17,  18,  19,  21 


oysters,  70-71 


paper  and  paper  products,  89,  121,  123 
Prince  Edward  Island,  4,  7,  11,  12,  17,  21 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  89,  90,  190,  191 

railways,  98,  154,  158,  159,  161,  162,  168 
roads,  156-160,  174,  178.  See  also  Trans- 
Canada  Highway;  transportation;  roads 
root  crops,  40,  41,  42,  44 

salmon,  69-70,  129 
sardines,  67,  127,  129 
shipbuilding,  74,  81, 184-185, 189 
Shubenacadie  River  (shii'  bon  ak'  9  de), 
Nova  Scotia,  33 

Trans-Canada  Highway,  157-158 
transportation,  34,  51,  116,  152-165,  169 

weather,  26-29, 36.  See  also  climate 
wool,  136,  137 

zinc,  109 
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CIRCUS  TRAINING 


A.  Chimpanzees 

1.  What  are  they  like? 

(a)  _ 

(b)  _ 

(c)  - 


2.  How  are  they  trained? 

(a)  - 

(b)  - 

(c)  - 


B.  Horses 

1.  Steps  in  training 

(a)  _ 

(b)  - 

(c)  - 

(d)  _ 

(e)  _ 

(f)  - 

(g)  - 

2.  Signals 

(a)  - 

(b)  - 

(c)  - 

C.  Cats 

1.  Winning  their  confidence 

(a)  - 

(b)  - 

(c)  - 

2.  Training 

(a)  - 

(b)  - 

(c)  - 
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The  names  of  26  animals  are  hidden  in  this  jungle  of  letters.  Some  of  the  names 
read  downward;  others  read  across.  Below  are  the  clues  to  help  you.  Circle  the 
word  in  the  puzzle  when  you  find  it  and  then  write  it  beside  its  definition.  The 
first  one  is  done  as  an  example. 
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1.  a  small  wild  animal  resembling  a 

dog  - 

2.  a  swift,  cud-chewing  animal _ 

3.  a  large  snake  that  lives  in  trees _ 

4.  a  large  animal  with  heavy  antlers _ 

5.  a  wingless  insect _ 

6.  winged  insect  with  powerful  legs _ 


7.  a  small  parrot  that  learns  to  talk 

easily _ 

8.  a  large  mammal  having  a  horn  on 

the  snout _ 

9.  a  large  sea  mammal  with  long  tusks 


10.  the  plural  form  of  ox _ 

11.  a  mammal  of  Australia  that  leaps  far 


12.  males  of  the  goose  family _ 

13.  a  mammal  of  the  horse  family.  The 
word  is  used  to  describe  a  stupid  or 

stubborn  person _ 

14.  a  female  deer _ 


15.  a  male  sheep _ 

16.  a  game  bird  with  feathered  legs  (rhymes 

with  house) _ 

17.  a  sea  animal  with  a  soft  body  and 

eight  legs _ 

18.  worms  that  are  good  for  loosening  soil 

19.  a  large  snake  that  kills  its  prey  by 

squeezing _ 

20.  a  mammal  resembling  a  leopard _ 

21.  a  hairless  mammal  found  in  rivers  of 
Africa.  It  often  weighs  four  tons. 


22.  a  tail-less  monkey  that  can  walk 

erect _ 

% 

23.  a  large  mammal  with  a  snout  called 

a  trunk _ 

24.  a  water  animal  resembling  a  rat,  but 

larger _ 

25.  fierce  animals  larger  than  a  leopard. 

They  live  in  America. _ 

26.  a  bird  with  a  beautiful  tail _ 
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The  following  story  is  called  a  "circle"  story.  As  you  read  it,  think  of  why  it  would 
be  called  that. 


THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  CAT 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  mandarin 
who  had  a  cat  which  he  loved  very  much. 
He  was  so  proud  of  the  cat,  and  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  such  a  remarkable  creature,  that 
he  decided  to  name  it  Sky. 

One  day  a  friend  said  to  him,  “Permit 
me  to  point  out  to  you  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  stronger  than  the  sky  — I  mean  the 
clouds,  for  they  hide  the  sky.” 

“You  are  right,”  replied  the  mandarin. 
“And  from  now  on  I  am  going  to  give  my 
most  remarkable  cat  the  name  Cloud.” 

Some  time  later,  another  mandarin  was 
drinking  tea  at  his  house.  “Why  is  it,”  he 
asked,  “that  you  call  this  most  remarkable 
creature  Cloud ?  For  there  is  something 
much  stronger  than  the  clouds  —  I  mean 
the  wind  that  scatters  the  clouds  before  it.” 

So  from  then  on  his  master  called  the 
cat  of  which  he  was  so  proud  by  the  name 
of  Wind. 

But  a  week  had  not  passed  when  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  whom  the  mandarin 
had  invited  to  his  house,  noticed  the  most 
remarkable  cat. 

“ Wind he  said,  “seems  to  me  a  name 


that  is  most  unworthy  of  the  merits  of  this 
extraordinary  creature.  The  wind  meets  its 
master  every  day  —  I  mean  the  wall  that  it 
cannot  blow  through.” 

“Just  so,”  said  the  owner  of  the  cat. 
“Henceforth  my  most  beloved  pet  will  be 
called  Wall.” 

A  little  later,  a  scholar  who  was  pursuing 
his  studies  at  the  mandarin’s  house,  respect¬ 
fully  remarked  to  the  mandarin  that  there 
is  something  that  can  conquer  even  a 
wall  —  the  mouse  that  nibbles  a  hole 
through  it. 

“That  is  true,”  said  the  mandarin.  “I  will 
name  my  most  remarkable  cat  Mouse.” 

Just  then  the  gardener’s  little  son  hap¬ 
pened  by.  “Mouse!”  he  exclaimed,  laughing 
as  hard  as  he  could.  “I  know  something 
much  stronger  than  a  mouse  —  I  mean  the 
cat  who  catches  the  mouse  and  eats  him 
up!” 

At  this,  the  mandarin  realized  his  folly. 
And  from  then  on,  he  called  the  animal  of 
which  he  was  so  proud  by  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  name  that  anyone  had  been  able  to 
bestow  on  it — the  name  of  Cat. 

—  Madeleine  Riffaud 


1.  Why  is  this  kind  of  story  called  a  “circle”  story? 


2.  “The  Most  Remarkable  Cat”  is  a  circle  story  about  naming  something.  Can  you  think 
of  another  idea  that  would  make  a  good  circle  story?  Perhaps  it  would  be  easier  to 
think  of  one  if  you  and  a  classmate  discussed  some  ideas  together. 

Choose  one  of  your  ideas  and  write  a  circle  story  of  your  own.  If  you  haven’t  enough 
room  to  finish  it  on  the  lines  below,  complete  it  on  another  piece  of  paper. 
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What  kind  of  material  will  reflect  light? 

For  a  long  time  you  have  used  a  mirror  to 
see  how  you  look.  A  mirror  will  reflect  almost 
any  light  that  strikes  it.  Many  other  materials 
also  reflect  light.  Some  children  experimented 
with  materials  and  light.  Read  the  following 
account  of  their  experiments  and  answer  the 
questions. 

The  children  went  into  a  dark  room.  They 
made  the  room  as  dark  as  possible.  Then  they 
took  turns  standing  in  the  same  place  in  the 
room  so  that  the  same  amount  of  light  fell  on 
each.  They  looked  carefully  at  each  person  — 
at  his  face  and  his  clothes. 

They  observed  that  the  children  with  the 
lightest-colored  skin  were  seen  most  easily. 
They  also  observed  that  the  light-colored 
clothes  showed  up  most  clearly. 

Then  one  boy  held  up  pieces  of  different 
kinds  of  material  —  shiny  white  cardboard, 
paper  towelling,  black  shiny  paper,  black  dull 
paper,  blue  satin,  blue  woollen  cloth,  gray 
cotton,  white  cotton,  and  black  cotton. 

The  children  observed  that  they  could  see 
the  light-colored  materials  much  better  than 
the  dark  materials,  and  they  could  see  the 
shiny  materials  best  of  all. 

What  conclusions  did  these  pupils  make?  _ 


Why  should  you  wear  something  white  if  you 
are  out  walking  at  night? _ 


Does  heat  travel  through  some  materials 
better  than  through  others? 

You  know  from  your  own  experience  that 
materials  get  hot.  Perhaps  you  have  reached 
into  the  oven  to  take  out  a  pie  and  burnt  your 
hand!  Some  materials  get  much  hotter  than 
other  materials.  The  group  of  children  ex¬ 
perimented  to  find  out  which  materials  get 
hotter.  Read  the  children  s  account  of  their 
experiment  and  answer  the  questions. 

We  put  a  wooden  spoon  and  a  silver  spoon 
into  a  pot  of  water  and  put  the  water  on  the 
stove  until  it  was  boiling.  Then  we  touched 
each  spoon.  We  could  pick  up  the  wooden 
spoon,  as  it  was  just  a  little  warm,  but  the 
silver  one  was  too  hot  even  to  touch. 

Then  we  filled  a  metal  cup  and  glass  cup 
with  boiling  water.  The  glass  cup  was  hot, 
but  we  could  still  pick  it  up  by  the  handle. 
But  the  handle  on  the  metal  cup  was  so  hot 
that  we  couldn’t  touch  it. 

What  conclusions  did  These  children  make? _ 


Why  do  most  cooking  pots  have  wooden 
handles?  _ 


Why  are  coffee  mugs  not  made  of  tin? 
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Use  after  reading  "The  Effects  of  Heat  and  Cold”  in  People  Like  Me 


A.  Read  the  following  pairs  of  sentences.  In 
every  pair,  underline  the  parts  that  mean  the 
same  thing. 

1.  (a)  The  meat  was  not  cooked  enough. 

(b)  The  meat  was  undercooked. 

2.  (a)  When  she  fell,  she  cut  her  lower  lip. 

(b)  When  she  fell,  she  cut  her  underlip. 

3.  (a)  That  man  is  below  normal  weight. 

(b)  That  man  is  underweight. 

4.  (a)  The  doll  needed  new  clothes  to  wear 

under  other  clothes. 

(b)  The  doll  needed  new  underclothes. 

5.  (a)  Draw  a  line  under  the  correct  answer, 
(b)  Underline  the  correct  answer. 

6.  (a)  He  will  go  through  a  serious  operation, 
(b)  He  will  undergo  a  serious  operation. 

B.  Read  the  selection  below.  Then,  in  your 
group,  answer  the  questions  following  it. 

It  was  late.  The  shopkeeper  and  his  wife 
were  still  checking  off  the  products  on  their 
shelves.  It  was  the  time  of  their  yearly 
checking  of  stock. 

The  shopkeeper  grumbled,  “I  hate  doing 
this  annual  check.  It  ,y>eans  working  late 
night  after  night.” 

“Just  be  grateful  that  I  don’t  ask  you  to 
help  me  with  the  semi-annual  check  as 
well,”  said  his  wife.  “And  another  thing,”  she 
went  on,  “we  have  to  begin  sending  out  bills 
once  a  month.” 

“A  monthly  bill!”  cried  her  husband.  “All 
that  work!  Next  thing  you’ll  be  wanting 
something  semi-monthly  as  well!” 

His  wife  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  “Oh, 
well,  I’ll  look  after  the  bills.  You  can  stand 
behind  that  semi-circular  counter  all  day 
and  joke  with  your  customers.” 

The  shopkeeper  laughed,  and  danced  a  jig 
with  his  wife.  “You  really  are  a  gem,”  he  said, 
whirling  her  around. 

“Am  I  precious  or  semi-precious?”  she 
asked. 

“Well,”  he  replied,  stopping  to  look  at  her, 
“you  look  like  a  jewel  of  great  value.  So  you 
must  be  precious,  precious  enough  to  lock 

up.” 


She  giggled  and  said,  “No,  no,  I’d  rather  be 
semi-precious  and  go  dancing  with  you  in 
the  shop  at  night.” 

1.  How  often  did  the  shopkeeper’s  wife  check 
the  products? 

2.  How  often  were  bills  sent  out?  What  was 
the  shopkeeper  afraid  his  wife  would  want 
next? 

3.  What  shape  was  the  counter  in  the  store? 

4.  What  is  a  semi-precious  jewel? 

C.  Read  the  sentences  below.  You  will  notice 
that  in  each  sentence  there  is  one  root  word 
with  a  line  before  it.  At  least  two  of  the  pre¬ 
fixes  listed  above  the  sentences  could  be 
used  with  this  root  word  to  change  its  mean¬ 
ing.  On  the  line  beside  or  below  each  sentence 
write  the  prefixes  you  could  use  to  change  the 
meaning  of  the  word — and  the  whole  sen¬ 
tence.  Discuss  the  different  meanings  with 
your  group. 

re-,  pre-,  fore-,  non-,  mis-,  under-, 
semi-,  im-,  un-,  dis-,  over-,  in- 

1 .  At  the  meeting,  they  discussed  the  question 
of  being _ paid. _ 


2.  Can  you  make  it _ appear? 


3.  The  nurse  said  the  girl  was _ active. 


4.  The  man  had  heard  stories  about  painting 
the _ ground  area.  _ 


5.  The  girl  began  to _ interpret  my  words 

to  the  stranger.  _ 


6.  He  read  about _ civilized  people  who 

were  very  fierce. _ 


7.  It  is  his  job  to _ plant  it. 
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1. 


Read  the  following  poems  that  were  written  by  children.  Each  one  describes  how  the 
young  poet  felt  about  something.  What  feeling  was  each  child  trying  to  express?  After 
you  have  read  each  poem,  write  the  word  that  tells  how  the  writer  felt. 

Somebody  Is  Teasing  Me  2.  Christmas  Morning 


My  eyes  are  very  hot, 

They  have  tears  in  them; 

My  face  feels  red  like  it  does 
when  I  wash  it 
and  the  water  is  too  hot; 

I  am  breathing  fast  and  I  feel 
tight  inside. 


I  am  shaking  inside 
like  a  tree  when  the  wind  blows 
just  a  little  bit  hard; 

I  am  breathing  hard  like  I  do 
after  I  run  fast; 

My  heart  is  bumping  like  train  wheels 
I  am  happy! 


I 

t 


3.  Autumn  Feelings 


4.  Anonymous  City 


What  is  Autumn? 

Autumn  to  me  is  — 

A  happy,  colorful,  gay  feeling; 

It  is  like  walking  through  a  forest 
Smelling  the  autumn  freshness 
Go  right  down  inside  you 
And  touch  the  softness 
In  your  heart. 

The  chill  of  autumn  drops 
In  a  mist  of  white  silk; 

Leaves  drop  in  clusters 
Of  colored  pictures, 

Birds  sing,  cry,  and  honk 
As  they  make  their  way 
Through  the  clouds; 

Maybe  this  little  taste  of  autumn 
Will  bring  happiness  to  you 
As  it  did  to  me. 


I  walk  the  streets  — 

Busy,  noisy,  crowded. 

I  walk; 

People  pass  by 
I’ve  never  seen  before, 

And  will  never  see  again. 

Like  you  look  in  the  sky, 

Look  at  the  clouds  pass  by, 

You  only  see  the  shape 

Of  the  clouds 

Once 

And  never  shall  you  see  it  again. 

You  feel  alone 

With  so  many  strangers. 

You  don’t  care  who  they  are 
And  neither  do  they. 


From  the  book  Who  Am  I?  Reprinted  courtesy  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Education  Division,  Toronto. 
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Use  after  reading  “Some  One”  and  “The  Noise  of  Waters”  in  People  Like  Me 


1.  Write  the  titles  of  the  poems  on  page  80  that  describe  a  feeling  you  have  had  sometime. 


2.  In  the  first  two  poems,  what  details  did  the  children  use  to  describe  their  feelings? 


3.  In  the  third  and  fourth  poems,  the  authors  use  different  kinds  of  details.  How  are  the  details 
in  the  last  two  poems  different  from  those  in  the  first  two  poems? 


4.  In  each  poem,  underline  the  words  or  phrases  that  were  most  effective  in  helping  you  to 
understand  the  author’s  feelings. 

5.  Think  of  a  time  when  you  felt  frightened.  Write  some  words  and  phrases  you  could  use  to 
express  how  frightened  you  were.  Do  the  same  for  a  feeling  of  excitement. 

Frightened  Excited 
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Sometimes  you  can  take  a  bit  of  prose  and  rearrange  it  so  that  the  words  make  a  poem. 
The  combination  of  the  beat  of  the  words,  the  pictures  they  call  up,  and  the  mood  that 
the  words  and  rhythm  suggest  all  help  to  make  the  reader  experience  a  poem. 

The  following  two  sentences  are  from  "The  Magic  Begins":1 

The  cliffs  rose  sheer  and  white  and  unfriendly  on  all  sides.  Be¬ 
fore  him  the  oncoming  waves  swept  inwards,  drew  back  with  a 
sucking  noise  over  stone  and  pebble,  swept  inwards  again,  spread¬ 
ing  their  pattern  of  yellow  lacy  foam  nearer  and  nearer. 

Below  is  a  poem  that  was  made  from  these  sentences.  Notice  that  not  every  word  in 
the  prose  was  used  in  the  poem. 


The  cliffs  rose 
white  sheer 
unfriendly 
on  all  sides. 

The  oncoming  waves 
swept  inwards 

drew  back  with  a  sucking  noise  over  stone  and  pebble 
swept  inwards  again 
spreading 

their  pattern  of  yellow  lacy  foam 
nearer 
and 

nearer 

and 

nearer. 


Now  examine  the  following  selections  of  prose  and  turn  one  of  them  into  a  poem. 
You  may  add  some  words  or  a  line  or  two  if  you  wish. 


The  first  is  a  sentence  taken  from  the  legend 
“How  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars  Came 
to  Be.”2 

Then,  in  his  anger,  Manitou  flung  the  webs 
far  and  wide  into  the  heavens,  and  they  scat¬ 
tered  across  the  sky,  lighting  the  roof  of  the 
world  with  a  million  fireflies  flickering  as 
they  strained  to  free  themselves. 


The  second  selection  consists  of  two  sen¬ 
tences  from  “Journey  into  Space.”3 

So  through  the  twilight,  through  the  still¬ 
ness  and  the  cold,  the  balloon  plunged  down¬ 
ward.  Down  to  the  clear  sunlight,  to  the 
winds  and  the  clouds,  down  where  the  noises 
of  the  earth,  men  calling,  dogs  barking,  came 
up  to  meet  their  senseless  ears. 


‘The  sentences  appear  on  page  85  in  the  reader  Flying  Free. 

2The  sentence  will  be  found  on  page  229  of  Comprehension  Strategies. 
3The  sentences  appear  in  section  four,  page  69,  of  People  Like  Me. 
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Use  after  reading  “Some  One”  and  “The  Noise  of  Waters”  in  People  Like  Me 


ytnna  aimnc  ‘saiUp inxic  'Riniiirta  t  ‘in  nnp  nn  Annie  num  iium  ucn 


A.  For  the  words  in  brackets,  write  one  word 
containing  the  suffix  -ward  or  -wards. 

1.  The  cows  wandered _ 

(in  the  direction  of  home) 

2.  The  tired  soldiers  went _ 

(moving  on) 

3.  The  crows  flocked  and  flew _ 

(in  a  southern  direction) 

4.  The  swimmer  swam _ 

(in  the  direction  of  the  shore) 

B.  Write  one  word  that  means  the  same  as 
the  underlined  words.  Use  the  suffix  -ship. 

1.  The  rank  of  king  is  yours  if  you  win. 

The  _ is  yours  if  you  win. 

2.  The  school  was  strict,  but  the  boys  en¬ 
joyed  being  comrades  there. 

The  school  was  strict,  but  the  boys  en¬ 
joyed  the  _ there. 

3.  “Your  time  of  being  ah  apprentice  in  this 
trade  is  over,”  said  the  sorcerer. 

“Your _ in  this  trade  is 

over,”  said  the  sorcerer. 


Mr.  Bergen  work  the  mechanism  that  con¬ 
trolled  Charlie,  that  the  realism  of  the  act 
won  many  fans. 

Mr.  Bergen  became  famous  for  the  witti¬ 
cisms  of  the  rascal  Charlie  McCarthy. 
Charlie  was  sometimes  discourteous,  and 
then  the  serious  Mr.  Bergen  would  give  him 
a  vigorous  scolding.  From  previous  acts,  the 
audience  knew  that  Charlie  would  soon  have 
a  good  reply  to  the  criticism.  So  they  waited, 
chuckling,  and  their  optimism  was  usually 
rewarded.  The  dummy  would  make  a  humor¬ 
ous  remark  that  set  the  audience  off  in  a 
thunderous  roar. 

Sometimes  Charlie  would  clap  for  his  own 
joke,  moving  his  stiff  arms  as  if  he  had  rheu¬ 
matism.  Edgar  Bergen  would  look  furious 
and  tell  Charlie  that  he  had  reached  the 
height  of  idiotism.  Then  Charlie  would  turn 
his  glorious  popping-eyed  grin  toward  Mr. 
Bergen  and  agree. 

Edgar  and  Charlie  were  so  funny  that  they 
were  signed  up  for  radio  and  later  for  TV, 
and  people  across  the  continent  laughed  at 
them.  Mr:  Bergen’s  skill  in  his  ventriloquism 
act  can  still  make  comedians  envious. 


C.  First  read  the  following  selection.  Then 
circle  all  the  words  with  the  suffix  -ous.  On 
the  lines  below  the  selection  write  the  root 
word  of  the  words  you  have  circled. 

In  the  days  of  your  grandparents  there  was 
a  stage  comedian  called  Edgar  Bergen  who 
played  with  a  dummy  called  Charlie  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  Edgar  Bergen  had  the  special  skill 
of  being  able  to  use  his  voice  so  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  dummy  on  his  knee  was  talking.  This 
skill  is  called  ventriloquism. 

In  the  act,  Charlie  McCarthy  had  a  funny 
mannerism.  Before  he  “said”  anything  funny, 
his  mouth  would  open  and  his  head  jerk  in  a 
curious  way.  Before  long,  just  that  manner¬ 
ism  alone  made  people  laugh.  So  well  did 
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The  following  story  is  an  Eskimo  legend.  It  explains  how  the  first  fog  appeared  in 
the  land  of  the  Eskimo. 


How  the  Fog  Came 


There  was  once  a  bear  who  went  down 
into  the  villages  to  steal  meat  from  the 
meat  caches.  Every  night  more  meat  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  finally  one  of  the  men  of 
the  village  decided  to  catch  whoever  was 
stealing  the  meat.  He  went  to  the  meat 
cache  in  the  evening  and  lay  down  to  wait 
until  the  thief  came.  He  waited  and  waited 
and  at  last  he  fell  asleep.  It  was  then  that 
the  bear  came,  and  seeing  the  man  and 
thinking  him  dead,  it  picked  him  up,  threw 
him  over  one  shoulder,  and  started  back 
to  its  home. 

The  man  awoke  as  the  bear  was  throw¬ 
ing  him  over  its  shoulder,  but  realizing 
what  had  happened,  he  decided  that  his 
best  chance  was  to  play  dead.  Therefore, 
he  made  himself  as  heavy  as  possible, 
and  every  time  the  bear  went  past  a  willow 
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tree,  the  man  would  hold  onto  the  bran¬ 
ches  and  the  bear  would  be  caught  off 
balance. 

By  the  time  it  had  arrived  at  its  home, 
the  bear  was  very  tired  indeed.  It  dropped 
the  man  on  the  floor  and  lay  down  to 
sleep.  The  bear’s  wife  went  out  to  gather 
wood  for  a  fire. 

The  bear’s  children  were  dancing 
around  the  man,  very  happy  at  the  thought 
of  the  dinner  he  would  make,  when  the 
man  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  around. 

“Look!  Look,  Father!”  the  bear’s  children 
shouted.  “He  is  opening  his  eyes!” 

The  bear  awoke  but  only  growled,  “Non¬ 
sense!”  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

Then  the  man  jumped  up  and  quickly 
killed  the  bear  and  its  children,  and  ran 
out  of  the  house. 


Use  after  reading  “How  the  Human  People  Got  the  First  Fire”  in  People  Like  Me 


The  bear’s  wife,  seeing  the  running 
figure  and  thinking  it  her  husband,  cried, 
“Where  are  you  going?” 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but  ran  on 
faster  than  ever.  The  bear’s  wife,  becoming 
suspicious,  ran  after  him. 

The  man  looked  back  and  saw  that  she 
was  gaining  on  him  and  so  he  spoke  some 
magic  words: 

“Rise  up! 

Rise  up,  mountains!” 

A  ridge  of  mountains  immediately  rose 
up  between  the  man  and  the  bear’s  wife.  It 
took  her  quite  a  while  to  scramble  up  over 
the  mountains,  and  the  man  got  ahead,  but 
soon  she  was  gaining  on  him  again.  He 
saw  a  little  stream  and  leaped  across  it  and 
then  spoke  some  more  magic  words: 

“Overflow! 

Overflow,  stream!” 


At  these  words  the  little  stream  spread 
out  and  deepened  until  it  was  impossible 
to  cross.  The  bear’s  wife  stopped  at  the 
edge  and  called  across  to  the  man,  “How 
did  you  get  across  this  stream?” 

The  man  called  back,  “I  drank  the 
water.  Drink  it  dry!” 

The  bear’s  wife  began  to  drink  the  water. 
She  drank  and  drank  until  she  was  swol¬ 
len  several  times  her  size  with  the  water. 

Then  the  man  shouted  suddenly,  “Look 
at  your  tail!” 

The  bear’s  wife,  wondering  what  was  the 
matter  with  her  tail,  quickly  bent  over  to 
peer  between  her  legs,  but  she  was  so  full 
of  water  that  this  caused  her  to  burst.  As 
she  did  so,  the  water  came  from  her  in 
many  tiny  drops  like  steam,  and  this  be¬ 
came  fog,  which  has  ever  since  that  day 
drifted  about  between  the  mountains. 


In  what  ways  are  the  stories  “How  the  Human  People  Got  the  First  Fire”  and  “How  the 
Fog  Came”  alike?  In  what  ways  are  they  different?  Write  your  answers  in  the  columns 
below. 


ALIKE 


DIFFERENT 
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The  dictionary  describes  a  balloon  as  "an  airtight  bag  that  is  filled  with  air  (or  a  gas 
that  is  lighter  than  air)  so  that  it  will  rise  and  float."  In  the  selection  "Journey  into 
Space"  you  read  about  a  balloon  that  was  big  enough  to  have  a  basket  attached  to  it 
and  carry  two  men  up  into  the  air. 

The  word  "balloon"  is  used  in  many  different  ways.  Read  the  following  groups  of 
sentences  and  notice  the  underlined  words  and  phrases.  On  the  lines  below  each 
group,  write  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  words. 


Tom,  Greg,  and  Mark  were  discussing  the 
hockey  game  that  their  team  had  just  won. 
Tom,  the  goalie,  was  bragging  about  his 
shut-out. 

“That’s  the  third  shut-out  this  season,”  he 
boasted.  “If  I  can  just  keep  this  up,  we’ll  win 
the  cup  for  sure.” 

“  You  keep  it  up!”  said  Greg.  “  You  didn’t 
win  that  game,  our  defencemen  did.  Our  guys 
didn’t  give  anybody  a  chance  to  have  a  good 
shot  on  goal.  You  didn’t  have  to  make  even 
one  really  tricky  save.” 

Tom  looked  so  hurt  that  Mark  said,  “Well, 
I  guess  Greg  really  pricked  your  balloon, 
didn’t  he,  Tom?” 


Everyone  cheered  as  the  stately  schooner 
proudly  left  the  harbor.  As  it  crested  the 
waves  on  the  open  sea,  its  sails  ballooned 
out  like  great  sheets  in  the  wind. 


When  my  dad  takes  me  to  the  fair,  I’m 
going  to  spend  all  my  money  on  balloons,” 
said  Bruce.  “I’ll  buy  them  from  the  balloon 
man.” 


“You  were  wonderful  in  your  part  in  the 
play  last  night,  Bob,”  exclaimed  Sandra. 
“You’re  the  best  leading  man  our  drama  club 
has  ever  had.” 

Bob  beamed  with  pleasure  at  Sandra’s 
words  of  praise,  and  his  chest  puffed  up  like 
a  balloon. 


Jeannie  was  happily  playing  in  the  sand 
with  her  beach  ball  when  suddenly  it  slipped 
from  her  hands  and  rolled  into  the  water.  The 
little  girl  could  do  nothing  but  watch  help¬ 
lessly  as  the  beach  ball  floated  like  a  balloon 
out  across  the  lake. 


Gail  said,  “I  don’t  like  this  comic  strip.  The 
people  in  it  aren’t  interesting,  and  I  don’t 
understand  the  things  they  say  in  these 
balloons.  They  don’t  seem  very  funny  to  me.” 


The  scientists  at  the  weather  station  sent 
up  a  balloon  that  had  instruments  and  a 
small  radio  set  inside.  As  the  balloon  rose 
into  the  air,  the  instruments  recorded 
changes  in  temperature,  humidity,  and  air 
pressure.  The  radio  sent  the  readings  on  the 
instruments  back  to  a  station  on  the  ground. 
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The  word  "storm,"  like  "balloon,"  can  be  used  in  many  ways.  We  usually  use  the 
word  "storm”  to  mean  "very  bad  or  extreme  kinds  of  weather,"  but  it  is  often  used  to 
describe  people,  events,  or  things.  Read  each  of  the  sentences  and  try  to  decide  why 
the  word  "storm"  was  used.  Then,  for  each  of  the  underlined  expressions,  write  a 
paragraph  that  will  show  its  meaning.  The  paragraph  should  not  just  tell  what  the 
meaning  is,  but  should  describe  a  situation  in  which  the  expression  could  be  used 
(like  the  paragraphs  using  "balloon"  on  page  86). 

1.  He  stormed  out  of  the  room. 

2.  King  Arthur’s  knights  stormed  the  castle. 

3.  The  class  held  a  stormy  meeting. 

4.  She  is  putting  storm  windows  on  the  house. 

5.  He  flung  himself  across  the  bed  in  a  storm  of  tears. 

6.  A  storm  blew  up  in  the  kitchen  again. 


1. 


4. 


2. 


5. 


3. 


6. 


Read  each  sentence  below  and  examine  the  underlined  word.  Circle  the  syllable  which 
you  think  is  the  accented  one.  What  is  the  vowel  sound  in  that  syllable?  How  do  you 
know?  Pronounce  each  word.  You  will  have  to  remember  spelling  clues  to  other  sounds 
as  well.  On  the  line,  write  the  meaning  of  each  underlined  word. 


1.  The  man  swung  his  sabre  over  his  head. 


2.  If  you  pilfer  a  candy,  you  will  be  in 
trouble. 


3.  I  will  censor  your  story  if  you  put  in  such 
words. 


4.  Jane  is  a  flighty  little  girl. 


5.  The  smell  of  onions  is  very  pungent. 


6.  My  mother  makes  delicious  giblet  gravy. 


7.  The  young  prince’s  uncle  was  the  regent 
of  the  kingdom. 


8.  Our  house  was  wrecked  by  vandals. 


9.  High  on  the  vantage  point  stood  a  man 
with  a  rifle. 


10.  The  hurricane  played  havoc  with  the 
boats  in  the  harbor. 


11.  Helen  broke  her  pelvis  while  skiing. 


12.  The  baby  was  taken  to  the  church  to  be 
baptized. 


13.  The  army  corporal  was  in  charge  of  the 
ordnance  building. 


14.  What  beautiful  fragrant  flowers! 


15.  Mr.  Jones  apologized  for  calling  his 
friend  a  blatant  liar. 


16.  Please  move  the  hassock  closer  to  your 
mother’s  chair. 


17.  The  farmers  watched  in  horror  as  the 
swarm  of  locusts  settled  on  their  fields. 


18.  Many  old  manuscripts  were  written  with 
a  stylus. 


19.  The  silo  was  filled  with  feed  for  the 
cattle. 


20.  I  like  a  stucco  house. 
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You  have  learned  that,  as  people  use  words  in  our  language,  some  words  change  their 
meaning.  On  this  page  are  some  words  and  their  long-ago  meanings.  Read  the  word 
and  the  meaning.  Then,  on  the  lines,  write  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  you  use  it  today. 

walk  —  to  roll  about  or  to  toss  clinic  —  a  person  confined  to  bed  by  illness 


scamp  to  flee  out  of  the  battlefield;  a  gossip  —  a  godparent  or  very  close  friend 
highway  robber 


petticoat  —  a  little  short  coat  worn  by  men 
under  their  armor  or  under  the  short  close- 
fitting  jacket  that  men  wore  three  hundred 
years  ago 


pupil  —  a  little  doll 


clue  —  a  ball  of  thread  or  yarn 


cute  —  cunning,  shrewd 


agony  —  contest 


naughty  —  worthless  or  good-for-nothing; 
an  evil  person 


box  office  —  a  box  on  the  end  of  a  stick 
passed  among  theatre  audiences  to  collect 
admission  fees 

lady — bread-kneader  - 


daughter  —  cowgirl 


bulldozer  —  a  severe  beating  or  good  sound 
thrashing 


caboose  — a  ship’s  galley  or  cook’s  quarters  macaroni  — a  jumbled-up  mixture 
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STEP  BY  STEP  TO  THE  MOON 


On  October  4, 1957,  a  message  that  stunned 
the  world  crackled  over  radio  and  television. 
The  Russians  had  just  done  something  that 
seemed  fantastic.  They  had  launched  a  craft 
into  outer  space.  The  space  age  had  begun! 

People  all  over  the  world  were  excited. 
Probably  the  most  excited  people  were  the 
scientists.  They  felt  that  Russia’s  great 
achievement  was  a  challenge.  They  hoped 
that  the  launching  of  the  Russian  space  ship 
would  be  the  first  step  in  man’s  journey  to 
the  moon.  And  of  course  it  was. 

Some  of  the  important  steps  in  this  journey 
are  listed  below: 

Unmanned  Flights 

October,  1957  — The  Russians  launched 
Sputnik  1,  the  first  craft  to  reach  outer  space. 
November,  1957  —  Sputnik  2  took  the  first 
living  creature,  a  dog  named  Laika,  into 
orbit  of  the  earth. 

January,  1958  —  The  first  American  space 
ship,  Explorer  1,  was  sent  into  orbit  of  the 
earth. 

May,  1958  —  Russia  launched  the  first  sci¬ 
entific  laboratory,  Sputnik  3.  Its  instruments 
sent  back  important  information. 
September,  1959 — The  Russians  landed  an 
unmanned  craft,  Luna  2,  on  the  moon. 
October,  1959 — Luna  3,  the  first  craft  to  do 
so,  flew  around  the  back  of  the  moon  and 
took  pictures  of  it. 

August,  1960  —  The  Americans  recovered 
Discoverer  14,  &  capsule  that  had  been  in 
orbit  of  the  earth. 

August,  1960  —  The  Russians  recovered  the 
first  living  creatures  to  ride  in  space  —  two 
dogs,  six  mice,  and  a  number  of  insects. 
December,  1960  —  The  Americans  recovered 
the  first  human  tissue  that  had  been  in  space. 
March,  1961 — The  Russians  recovered  a 
dog  that  had  orbited  the  earth  seventeen 
times. 

April,  1962  — The  American  craft  Ranger  4 
landed  on  the  moon. 

July,  1964  —  The  American  craft  Ranger  7 
televised  to  earth  4,316  pictures  of  the  moon. 
March,  1965  —  The  unmanned  American 
craft  Ranger  9  sent  the  first  pictures  from  the 


moon  that  could  be  seen  by  the  general  public 
on  ordinary  television  sets. 

January,  1966  — The  Russians  made  the  first 
“soft  landing”  on  the  moon  with  Luna  9. 
March,  1966 — The  Russians  launched 
Luna  10,  the  first  ship  to  go  into  lunar,  or 
moon,  orbit. 

May,  1966 — The  Americans  launched  Sur¬ 
veyor  1,  the  first  American  ship  to  have  a 
“soft  landing”  on  the  moon. 

September,  1968 — The  Russians  launched 
Zond  5,  sent  it  into  moon  orbit,  returned  it  to 
earth,  and  recovered  the  capsule  in  a  “soft 
landing”  on  earth. 

Manned  Flights 

April,  1961  —  In  the  Russian  craft  Vostok  1, 
Yuri  Gagarin  was  the  first  man  to  fly  in 
space  and  to  orbit  the  earth.  His  flight  lasted 
one  hour  and  forty-eight  minutes. 

May,  1961 — Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  in  Free¬ 
dom  7,  was  the  first  American  to  fly  in  space. 
February,  1962  —  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  in 
Friendship  7,  was  the  first  American  to  orbit 
the  earth. 

June,  1963  — Valentina  Tereshkova  in  the 
Russian  craft  Vostok  6  was  the  first  woman 
to  fly  in  space. 

October,  1964 — The  Russians  launched 
Voskhod  1,  the  first  spacecraft  to  carry  a  crew 
of  three. 

March,  1965  —  Leonov  of  Russia  left  the 
space  ship  Voskhod  2  and  “walked  in  space” 
to  show  that  man  could  survive  outside  a 
space  ship  if  he  ever  reached  the  moon. 
December,  1965  —  The  American  Gemini  7 
completed  a  flight  that  lasted  330  hours 
(about  the  time  it  would  take  to  go  to  the 
moon  and  back).  The  craft  also  met  a  second 
space  ship  for  a  “rendezvous”  in  space. 
March,  1966  —  The  American  spacecraft 
Gemini  8  successfully  “docked”  with,  or 
joined,  a  second  craft  in  space. 

January,  1966  —  The  American  astronauts 
Grissom,  White,  and  Chaffee  were  burned  to 
death  while  training  in  their  space  ship. 
April,  1967  —  The  Russian  astronaut  Koma¬ 
rov  died  in  space  when  his  spacecraft  became 
tangled  in  the  landing  parachutes. 
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December,  1968  —  The  American  spacecraft 
Apollo  8  carried  three  astronauts  to  the 
moon,  in  orbit  of  the  moon,  and  back  to  earth. 
July,  1969  —  The  American  astronaut  Neil 
A.  Armstrong  was  the  first  man  to  walk  on 
the  moon.  Millions  of  people  watched  him  on 
television. 

April,  1970  —  The  American  flight  of  Apollo 
13  almost  ended  in  tragedy  when  an  explo¬ 
sion  occurred  in  the  craft  on  its  way  to  the 
moon.  The  three  astronauts  were  returned  to 
earth  after  a  desperate  struggle. 

August,  1971  — The  Americans  sent  Apollo 
15  to  the  moon  on  a  12-day  flight  (the  longest 
to  date).  The  astronauts  stayed  on  the  moon 
for  three  days  and  rode  on  a  special  “lunar 
buggy.” 


1957 


1958 


_ Oct"-  —  Sputnik.  I 

—  Nov .  -  Sputnik  2. 


launched 
carried  first 

animal  info  space. 


1959 


1960 

1961 


You  have  read  about  some  of  the  important  1962 
steps  in  space  exploration  between  1957  and 
1971.  It  will  help  you  to  understand  how  these 
were  spaced  out  over  the  fourteen  years  if 
you  mark  them  on  a  time  line.  Each  year  is  1963 
marked  on  the  time  line  for  you. 


1.  Re-read  the  selection  and  note  what  steps 
were  taken  each  year.  Put  the  month  on  the 
time  line,  and  beside  it  write  a  label  to  tell 
what  happened.  (The  first  year  is  done  for 
you.)  How  could  you  show  on  your  time  line 
which  of  the  major  steps  were  Russian,  and 
which  were  American?  Mark  your  time  line 
to  show  this. 

2.  When  you  have  marked  all  the  events  on 
the  time  line,  answer  these  questions: 

(a)  What  year  had  the  most  important  events? 

_ the  fewest?  _ 

(b)  No  important  events  are  reported  in  this 
selection  for  1962.  Does  this  mean  space  sci¬ 
entists  were  not  busy  that  year?  Why  do  you 
think  so? 


1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 


1969 


(c)  Which  year  do  you  think  was  the  most 
important  in  space  exploration?  Why?  1970 


1971 
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TEST  3 


Read  the  story  and  then  answer  the  questions  after  it. 

That  Cat 


1.  That  Cat  was  gray.  Gray  as  the  piers 
and  the  old  weathered  breakwater.  Gray  as 
the  piles  of  nets  in  the  corners  of  the  old 
fish  shack.  Gray.  And  soft  and  silent  as 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  fog.  To  all  people  who 
lived  in  the  Cove,  or  came  to  the  Cove,  he 
was  That  Cat. 

“Here  comes  That  Cat,”  said  the  boys 
who  fished  for  bass  from  the  pier.  That  Cat 
had  discovered  that  the  boys  meant  fresh 
fish  for  dinner,  and  when  he  saw  them 
coming  with  their  fishing  rods  over  their 
shoulders,  scuffing  their  bare  feet  through 
the  hot  dust  of  the  steep  road,  That  Cat 
would  saunter  to  meet  them,  and  rub  their 
suntanned  legs,  and  purr  with  special 
pleasure. 

“Aw,  gwan,  Cat,”  said  the  boys,  but 
neither  of  them  meant  it,  for  each  of  them, 
when  the  other  was  not  looking,  would 
give  part  of  the  catch  to  That  Cat.  Because 
when  you’re  eleven  you  need  to  be  loved, 
but  not  publicly,  except  that  it’s  o.k.  to  be 
loved  by  a  cat.  That  Cat  showed  no  fa¬ 
voritism.  He  loved  all  boys  with  fishing 
poles. 

2.  When  fog  crept  over  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  into  the  Cove,  That  Cat  became 
stealthy.  He  slipped  secretly  among  the 
lobster  traps.  He  crept  over  piles  of  net, 
around  the  fish  boxes  stacked  on  the  piers, 
and  in  and  out  of  the  fish  shacks.  He 
stalked  moving  wisps  of  fog  and  stopped 
to  sniff  the  good  smell  of  fish.  Fishermen, 
tying  their  nets  or  fixing  their  boats  or 
smoking  their  pipes,  said,  “Here’s  That 
Cat,”  and  someone  would  toss  him  a  piece 
of  fish,  or  a  scrap  of  meat  from  a  sandwich. 
That  Cat  didn’t  care  for  meat,  since  he  was 
a  cat  of  the  sea,  but  he  had  learned  the 
importance  of  being  nice  to  people  and 
winning  their  protection.  They  were  his 


people,  and  the  wharf  was  his  home. 

At  night  he  slept  in  a  fish  shack,  or 
crawled  under  the  tarpaulin  of  a  boat,  or 
nestled  in  long  grass  by  the  edge  of  the 
Cove.  That  Cat  found  these  natural  places 
for  sleeping.  When  a  fisherman  took  off 
the  tarpaulin  that  covered  his  boat,  and 
said,  “That  Cat  slept  here  last  night,”  he 
said  it  with  a  warmth  and  a  hint  of  pride. 
The  voice  told  That  Cat  that  he  had  been 
welcome  to  his  sleeping  place. 

3.  Mornings,  when  the  sun  shot  dancing 
sparkles  over  the  deep,  changing  waters  of 
the  Bay,  That  Cat  stretched  with  lazy 
abandon  on  the  pier  and  watched  the  fisher¬ 
men  go  out  with  their  boats.  The  pier  be¬ 
came  quiet.  Only  the  soft  lap,  swish,  lap, 
swish  of  the  incoming  tide. 

Gulls  circled.  Landed  on  pilings.  Cir¬ 
cled.  Landed.  Muttered  soft  things  to  them¬ 
selves.  That  Cat  purred.  Woke.  Purred 
himself  to  sleep  in  the  sun. 

The  Gulls  screamed.  Rushed  in  ever 
widening  circles.  Darted  away.  Cascaded 
downward  to  the  pier.  That  Cat  woke.  Soon 
the  fishing  boats  would  be  in,  and  the 
gulls  would  be  swooping  for  tossed  fish, 
shrieking,  stealing,  alert  for  every  scrap. 
That  Cat  would  stretch.  Rub  against  the 
piling.  Wait. 

4.  When  the  sounds  from  the  boats  were 
the  cheerful  calls  of  men  who  had  brought 
in  a  good  catch,  That  Cat  became  bold  and 
edged  his  way  gingerly  down  a  ladder  to 
one  of  the  boats.  When  the  men  were  quiet, 
and  their  voices  did  not  ring  across  the 
Cove,  That  Cat  moved  to  the  lee  of  a  fish 
shack  and  waited. 

Good  catches  meant  someone  would  say 
happily,  “Hey,  there’s  That  Cat,”  and  toss 
him  a  plump,  whole  fish.  That  Cat  would 


Adapted  from  “That  Cat”  by  Betty  Campbell  from  Rubaboo  4  of  the  Writing  for  Young  Canada  series 

(’Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  1965) 
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snatch  the  fish  and  escape  under  a  fish 
shack  away  from  the  thieving  gulls.  He 
would  enjoy  it  with  pleasure.  On  bad  days 
he  satisfied  himself  with  spilled  bait  her¬ 
ring,  or  fish  scraps.  But  he  would  be 
content.  Tomorrow  would  come;  hardship 
never  lasted  long. 

5.  In  the  season  when  gales  lashed  the 
Bay,  and  the  tide  was  hurled  in  magnifi¬ 
cent  breakers  over  the  pier,  That  Cat  snug¬ 
gled  into  his  place  in  any  open  fish 
house.  The  tremendous  force  of  wind  and 
wave  sent  ghostly  creakings  through  the 
old  building;  every  inch  of  it  groaned  as  if 
in  pain.  That  Cat  snuggled  away  from  the 
draft,  beside  a  pile  of  rope,  and  listened  to 
the  moanings  of  the  sea  and  the  splash¬ 
ing  of  the  boats  that  were  moored  in  the 
semicircle  of  the  Cove. 

When  Winter  came,  the  waters  did  not 
freeze,  but  the  spray  tossed  on  the  pier 
blanketed  all  things  in  a  deep,  spectral 
blanket  of  ice.  The  gulls  skittered  and 
lost  their  balance,  regained  it,  and  hurled 


hasty,  shrieking  defiance  at  the  world. 
That  Cat  sought  the  places  in  the  sun,  and 
snuggled  down  and  down  in  tiny  corners 
that  sheltered  him  until  the  next  load  of 
fish  came  in. 

6.  In  cosy  kitchens  splashed  with  lamp¬ 
light,  high  on  the  hill  above  the  Cove, 
kind  women  said  to  their  fishermen,  “What¬ 
ever  happens  to  That  Cat  in  the  winter¬ 
time?”  And  fishermen,  lighting  their 
pipes,  remembered  that  the  first  warmth 
they  had  felt  when  they  took  off  their  oil¬ 
skins  was  the  soft  brushing  of  That  Cat 
against  their  overalls.  They  remembered 
the  extra  fish  they  had  spared  that  day. 

“Oh,  That  Cat  makes  out.  By  gosh,  That 
Cat  gets  along,”  they  replied. 

That  Cat  walks  by  the  Cove.  All  places, 
all  times,  and  all  weathers  are  alike  to 
him.  Muffled  in  fog.  Sizzling  in  sunlight. 
This  place  belongs  to  him.  These  people 
belong  to  him.  In  silent  assurance  That 
Cat  moves  among  them. 

—  Betty  Campbell 


1.  What  is  the  main  idea  of  this  article? 


2.  List  4  details  that  support  the  main  idea. 
1 _ 

2 _ 

3  _ 

4  _ 


3.  How  do  you  feel  about  “That  Cat”? 


Why  do  you  feel  that  way? 
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4.  How  does  the  author  feel  about  “That  Cat”?  _ 

What  makes  you  feel  that  way  about  the  author’s  feeling  for  the  cat? 


5.  List  6  compound  words  from  Section  6.  In  each  word,  underline  the  two  root  words. 
Then  beside  each  word  write  what  it  means. 

1 _ _ 

2 _ _ 

3  _ _ 

4  _ _ 

5  _ _ 

6. _  _ 


6.  Find  the  following  words  in  the  dictionary  at  the  back  of  the  book.  Choose  the 
meaning  that  makes  sense  in  this  selection.  Write  this  meaning  beside  the  word. 

bass  (Section  1) _ 


abandon  (Section  3) 


cascaded  (Section  3) 


alert  (Section  3) 


spectral  (Section  5) 


7.  In  this  story  the  words  piles  (Section  1)  and  pilings  (Section  3)  are  used.  Do  these 
words,  as  used  in  this  story,  refer  to  the  same  thing?  Use  the  dictionary  in  this  book 
to  find  out.  Write  the  meaning  of  each  word  on  the  lines  below. 
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8.  Find  the  following  words  in  the  sections  that  are  given.  Write  the  meaning  of  each 
word  and  the  context  clues  you  used  to  get  the  meaning. 

wharf  (Section  2) _ 


stealthy  (Section  2) 


tarpaulin  (Section  2) 


tide  (Section  3) 


9.  Write  the  root  word  of  each  of  the  following  words: 

friendship _ 

secretly _ 

pleasurable _ 

protection _ 

mysterious _ 

downward _ 

semicircle _ 

shrieking _ 

hardship _ 

disappeared _ 

10.  The  pronunciation  of  some  words  from  the  story  is  given  below.  Circle  the  word  for 
which  the  pronunciation  respelling  stands. 


per 

pair 

pier 

pore 

son'tar 

centre 

sonnet 

saunter 

hworf 

wharf 

war 

horn 

a  lert' 

alight 

alert 

elect 

jin'jar  le 

jingle 

gingerly 

ginger  ale 
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RECORD  SNOWFALL  HALTS  CITY  ACTIVITIES; 
TRAFFIC  UNABLE  TO  MOVE 


Edmonton  — Sunday,  October  25,  1970  will 
long  be  remembered  as  the  day  of  the  worst 
snowstorm  to  hit  Edmonton  and  district  in 
48  years.  Power  failures,  traffic  jams,  aban¬ 
doned  cars,  and  closed  schools  paralysed  the 
area  this  morning. 

Nine  inches  of  snow  fell  during  yesterday’s 
storm.  This  beats  a  24-hour  record  set  in  1919 
when  eight  inches  fell. 

Two  men  died  yesterday  shovelling  heavy 
snow  off  their  driveways. 

Bus  and  air  traffic  is  at  a  standstill. 

Schools  throughout  the  area  have  been 
closed.  Some  will  have  to  remain  closed  for 
several  days  until  side  roads  can  be  cleared. 

Highways  are  plugged  with  drifts  and  with 
cars  that  were  abandoned  during  the  height 
of  the  storm.  The  owners  sought  refuge  in 
farm  homes  or  community  halls,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  tow  trucks  and  snowplows. 

Greyhound  Bus  Lines  cancelled  half  of 
their  Sunday  runs,  including  the  one  to  Cal¬ 
gary  on  Highway  2  south.  By  last  night,  all 
runs  were  cancelled.  Six  buses  were  in  the 
ditch  between  Edmonton  and  Camrose. 

The  International  Airport  reports  that 
only  one  of  the  usual  ten  arrivals  made  it 
yesterday.  By  this  morning  it  was  impossible 
to  get  to  or  from  the  airport  because  the  road 
is  so  drifted  that  dozens  of  cars  had  to  be 
abandoned  on  it. 

Canadian  National  Railway  trains  are  run¬ 
ning  late. 

In  several  districts,  electrical  wires  are 
down  as  a  result  of  the  wind  and  snow.  Many 
farm  homes  and  several  towns  are  without 
power.  Power-company  officials  report  that 


all  repair  crews  are  on  duty  and  answering 
calls  as  fast  as  possible.  Three  helicopters  are 
patrolling  in  an  effort  to  locate  trouble  spots. 

The  worst  traffic  tie-ups  occurred  at  over¬ 
passes  and  on  hills.  At  the  Leduc  hill  there 
was  a  string  of  cars  stretching  for  ten  miles. 
Snowplows  and  tow  trucks  are  trying  to 
reach  these  areas. 

It  is  reported  that  cars  leaving  Calgary  at 
noon  yesterday  hadn’t  reached  Edmonton 
last  night.  Many  drivers  ran  out  of  gas  trying 
to  keep  warm. 

RCMP  detachments  have  been  deluged 
with  calls  for  help,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  began  issuing  road  warnings  early 
Sunday.  All  radio  and  television  stations 
told  people  to  stay  off  the  highways.  Appar¬ 
ently  many  didn’t  take  the  warning  seri¬ 
ously. 

The  department  of  highways  reports  that 
all  of  its  snow-clearing  equipment  is  being 
used.  Continued  snow  and  heavy  drifting  are 
hampering  the  crews. 

Radio  and  television  stations  were  forced 
to  use  emergency  stand-by  power  and  were 
plagued  with  numerous  interruptions. 

Several  people  reported  seeing  lightning 
at  the  height  of  the  storm.  The  weatherman 
said  that  the  flashes  could  have  been  from 
lightning.  However,  he  thought  that  they 
more  likely  occurred  when  fuses  blew  out 
in  power  transformers. 

In  Edmonton  many  of  the  main  routes  were 
cleared  during  the  night  but  had  drifted  in 
again  by  this  morning. 

The  weather  office  is  predicting  strong 
winds  and  more  snowflurries  all  day. 
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Use  after  reading  “The  Snowstorm”  in  People  Like  Me 


Snowstorms  affect  us  in  different  ways  according  to  where  and  how  we  live.  The 
following  questions  will  help  you  to  compare  the  effects  of  the  storm  in  the  story  "The 
Snowstorm"  in  People  Like  Me  and  the  storm  in  the  newspaper  article  on  the  previous 
page. 


1.  Which  storm  was  the  most  severe?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 


2.  List  the  ways  in  which  each  storm  affected  people. 

Edmonton  Iceland 


3.  Which  storm  had  the  most  serious  effects?  Why? 
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Every  time  something  new  is  invented  or 
so  that  we  can  talk  about  it  easily. 

1.  When  men  began  to  explore  in  space,  we 
needed  words  like  spaceship  and  count¬ 
down  and  blast  off  and  astronaut.  Astro¬ 
naut  was  made  from  two  Greek  words: 
astron  meaning  “star”  and  nautes  mean¬ 
ing  “sailor.”  Why  do  you  think  an  astro- 

naut  is  called  a  “star  sailor”? _ 


Spaceship,  countdown,  and  blast  off  were 
formed  by  putting  together  two  words  we 
already  use.  Explain  what  each  of  these 
new  words  means: 

spaceship _ 


countdown 


blast  off. 


Write  other  words  you  know  that  were  in¬ 
vented  to  tell  about  the  space  age. 


2.  When  people  began  to  travel  in  cars,  many 
new  words  were  needed.  We  use  parking 
lot  and  motel  and  cloverleaf  and  overpass 
and  expressway  and  drive-in.  Explain 
what  each  of  these  underlined  words 
means: 


discovered  we  need  to  invent  new  words 

parking  lot _ 

motel _ 

cloverleaf _ 

overpass _ 

expressway _ 

drive-in _ 

Here  are  some  other  interesting  new  words. 
What  does  each  mean?  If  a  word  has  an 
asterisk  beside  it,  you  should  be  able  to 
figure  out  where  it  came  from: 

*airport  _ 

*snowmobile  _ 

detergent  _ ' 

*  overtime  _ 

nylon  _ 

*camper  _ 

*motor  boat  _ 

*tape  recorder  _ 

*shopping  centre  _ 

*jumbo  jet  _ 

*credit  card  _ 
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Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  30,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


The  following  story  was  told  by  the  people  who  lived  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  It  is 
written  in  the  exact  words  of  the  storyteller.  As  you  read,  you  will  be  reminded  of  a 
fairy  tale  you  know.  After  you  have  read  the  story,  answer  the  questions  at  the  end. 


Ashpet 


One  time  there  was  a  woman  had  two 
daughters,  and  they  kept  a  hired  girl.  They 
treated  this  girl  mean.  She  was  bound  out  to 
’em,  had  to  do  all  the  hard  work,  little  as 
she  was.  They  wouldn’t  buy  her  any  pretty 
clothes  or  nothin’,  made  her  sleep  right  up 
against  the  fireplace  and  the  ashes  got  all 
over  her,  so  they  called  her  Ashpet. 

Well,  one  day  they  were  all  fixin’  to  go  to 
church-meetin’.  They  never  let  Ashpet  go 
anywhere.  They  knew  she  was  prettier  than 
the  old  woman’s  two  girls,  and  if  anybody 
came  to  the  house  they  always  shoved  Ash¬ 
pet  under  a  washtub.  That  day,  just  when  they 
were  tryin’  to  get  fixed  up  to  go  to  meetin’, 
their  fire  went  out,  so  they  had  to  borrow  fire. 
Now  there  was  an  old  witch-woman  lived 
over  the  gap  in  the  mountain.  These  rich 
folks,  they  wouldn’t  have  nothin’  to  do  with 
this  old  woman  but  they  had  to  have  fire  so 
they  sent  the  oldest  of  the  girls  over  there  to 
borrow  some  fire.  The  oldest  girl  she  went 
traipsin’  on  over  the  gap.  She  thought  herself 
so  good  she  didn’t  go  in  the  house,  just  stuck 
her  hand  through  a  crack  in  the  logs. 

“I  come  after  fire.” 

“Come  in  and  comb  my  hair  and  I’ll  give 
ye  some.” 

“I’ll  not  put  my  pretty  clean  hands  on 
your  old  cat-comb!” 

“You’ll  get  no  fire.” 

The  old  woman  she  sent  the  next-oldest. 
She  went  a-swishin’  up  the  hill  and  through 
the  gap.  She  was  so  nice!  She  ran  her  hand 
through  that  crack. 

“I  want  some  fire.” 

“Come  in  and  comb  my  hair.” 

“Me?  Put  my  nice  white  hands  on  your  old 
cat-comb?” 

“Put  off  then.  You’ll  get  no  fire.” 

Then  the  old  woman  hollered  for  Ashpet. 
And  Ashpet  she  went  on  up  through  the  gap, 


ran  down  the  holler,  and  went  right  on  in 
the  house. 

“Good  evenin’,  Auntie.” 

“Good  evenin’,  Ashpet.” 

“I  want  to  borry  a  coal  of  fire,  please, 
ma’m.” 

“Comb  my  hair  and  you  can  have  it.” 

Ashpet  combed  her  hair  for  her,  and  then 
the  old  woman  gave  her  some  fire:  put  it  in 
an  old  dried  toadstool. 

“You  goin’  to  meetin’,  Ashpet?” 

“Law,  no!  They  never  let  me  go  anywhere 
at  all.  I  got  to  wash  the  dishes  and  scour  the 
pots.  I’ll  not  get  done  till  meetin’s  plumb 
over.” 

“You  want  to  go?” 

“Why,  yes,  I’d  like  that  the  best  in  the 
world!” 

“Time  they  all  get  good  and  gone,  I’ll  be 
up  there  to  see  you.” 

Ashpet  she  ran  on  back  over  the  mountain 
and  built  up  the  fires,  got  in  wood  and  water, 
and  went  to  milkin’  and  feedin’.  She  had  to 
hurry  ’cause  she  had  supper  to  cook,  too. 
Then  they  eat  supper,  and  Ashpet  helped  the 
two  girls  get  fixed  up,  and  fin’lly  they  all 
went  on  off  to  meetin’.  When  they  were  all 
out  of  sight  down  the  road  here  came  that  old 
witch-woman  a-hobblin’  through  the  gap 
with  her  stick.  She  walked  in  the  house, 
went  on  out  to  the  kitchen,  says  to  Ashpet, 
says,  “You  just  keep  right  still  there  by  the 
door  now.” 

So  Ashpet  looked  in  the  kitchen  door;  and 
the  old  woman  set  all  the  dishes  on  one  end 
of  the  table  and  the  dishpan  on  the  other  end 
and  hit  full  of  scaldin’  water.  Then  she 
knocked  on  the  table,  says: 

“ All  dirty  dishes  stay  off  the  shelf! 

Get  in  the  water,  shake  yourself! 

Wash,  dish!  Wash!” 

And  the  plates  and  platters  and  cups  and 
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saucers  and  bowls  and  knives  and  forks  and 
spoons  ran  over  and  slipped  through  the  hot 
water  and  rose  up  and  shook  themselves  and 
hopped  up  on  the  shelves  just  as  clean  and 
dry  as  anybody ’d  have  to  do  in  an  hour’s  hard 
work.  Then  the  old  woman  she  opened  the 
back  door,  says: 

“Pots  and  skillets  —  handle  and  spout ! 

Get  in  the  sand  and  scour  out ! 

Scrub,  pot!  Scrub!” 

And  it  was  a  sight  in  the  world  how  every 
pot  and  pan  and  kettle  and  skillet  went 
hoppin’  and  straddlin’  out  the  door  and 
rolled  down  to  the  creek  and  went  to  rubbin’ 
and  scrapin’  in  the  sand  and  dippin’  in  the 
water,  and  then  they  all  came  bumpin’  back 
in  the  house  and  settled  down  by  the  hearth- 
rock  right  where  they  belonged.  Ashpet  had 
an  awful  good  time  watchin’  all  that.  She 
nearly  laughed  herself  to  death. 

Then  the  old  woman  reached  in  her  apron 
pocket,  took  out  a  mouse,  and  an  old  piece  of 
leather  and  a  rawhide  string,  two  scraps  of 
shoe-leather,  and  an  old  piece  of  rag.  She 
put  the  mouse  down  before  the  door,  laid  that 
chunk  of  leather  on  it,  dropped  that  rawhide 
string  over  its  head,  says: 

“Co  up,  little  mare! 

Whoa  now!  Whoa!” 

—  and  there  stood  the  finest  little  pied-ed 
mare  you  ever  saw:  pretty  new  saddle  and 
bridle  on  it,  and  it  was  just  as  gentle  as  a 
girl  ’uld  want.  Then  that  old  witch-woman 
she  knocked  that  piece  of  rag  around  this  way 
and  that,  laid  it  on  the  bed;  took  the  two 
scraps  of  leather,  knocked  them  up  a  time  or 
two,  set  ’em  under  the  bed,  says,  “Now,  Ash¬ 
pet,  you  shut  your  eyes  and  wish  for  the  dress 
and  slippers  you  want  to  wear  to  meetin’.” 

Ashpet  shut  her  eyes  and  wished  and  when 
she  opened  ’em  there  was  a  pretty  red  dress 
stretched  out  on  the  coverlet,  and  under  the 
bed  were  the  prettiest  red  slippers  —  the  lit- 
tlest  ’uns  you  ever  saw.  Then  Ashpet  she 
washed  herself  and  put  on  her  red  dress  and 
slippers. 

“Now,”  says  the  old  woman,  “quick  as 
meetin’  breaks,  you  get  back  here  and  hide 
your  horse  in  the  bresh,  and  hide  your  dress 
and  slippers,  and  put  on  your  old  ashy 
clothes  again.” 


Ashpet  went  ridin’  on  up  to  the  church- 
house,  and  tied  her  horse  and  walked  in  the 
door.  Everybody  saw  her,  but  nobody  knew 
who  she  was.  Now  the  King’s  son  was  there 
and  he  kept  his  eyes  right  on  her.  When  meetin’ 
started  breakin’  he  followed  Ashpet,  and 
saw  her  get  on  her  little  mare  and  turn  its 
head  to  go,  so  he  jumped  on  his  horse  and 
took  out  after  her.  She  paid  no  attention  but  he 
caught  up  with  her  directly,  started  talkin’ 
to  her. 

They  rode  on  a  piece,  and  then  she  eased 
off  one  of  her  slippers  and  kicked  it  in  the 
bresh;  rode  on  a  little  piece  farther,  says, 
“I’ve  lost  one  of  my  slippers,  sure’s  the 
world!  It  must  have  dropped  off  in  the  road 
somewhere  between  here  and  the  church- 
house.” 

“I’ll  get  it  for  you,”  he  told  her.  “You  wait 
here  now.”  And  he  turned  his  horse  and  went 
back.  But  time  he  was  out  of  sight  she  gal¬ 
loped  her  little  mare  on  in  home,  hid  it  in  the 
woods,  ran  to  the  house  and  hid  her  dress  and 
slipper,  got  her  old  ashy  dress  again  and 
went  to  sweepin’  and  dustin’. 

That  boy  had  a  time  findin’  her  slipper  but 
fin’lly  he  saw  it  there  in  the  bresh,  picked 
it  up,  and  when  he  rode  on  back  and  found  the 
girl  gone  he  didn’t  know  what  in  the  world 
to  do. 

Well,  he  took  that  little  red  slipper  and 
went  all  over  the  country  lookin’  for  the  one 
it  would  fit.  Got  down  there  where  the  old 
woman  and  the  two  girls  lived  at  fin’lly; 
and  when  they  saw  him  cornin’  they  grabbed 
Ashpet  and  run  with  her  and  stuck  her  under 
that  washtub. 

The  King’s  son  came  on  in  with  the  slip¬ 
per,  says,  “This  slipper  came  off  the  prettiest 
woman  in  the  world,  and  the  one  it  fits  is  the 
one  I’ll  marry.” 

The  oldest  ’un  she  took  the  slipper  and 
ran  out  behind  the  house;  took  a  knife  and 
trimmed  her  heel  and  her  toes  till  she  made 
it  fit.  The  boy  looked  at  her  other  foot  and  he 
got  suspicious;  and  just  about  that  time  a  lit¬ 
tle  bird  flew  to  the  door  and  started  singin’: 

“Trim  your  heels,  and  trim  your  toes! 

Under  the  tub  the  slipper  goes!” 

“What  did  you  say,  little  bird?” 
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“Shoo!”  says  the  old  woman,  and  the  bird 
flew  off. 

The  King’s  son  he  jerked  the  slipper  off 
that  girl  and  he  saw  how  she’d  trimmed  her 
heel  and  her  toes.  So  the  next-oldest  she 
grabbed  up  the  slipper  and  ran  out.  She 
squeezed  her  foot  in  it,  but  she  had  to  trim 
her  heel  and  toes,  too.  Then  that  boy  he 
looked  at  her  foot  and  it  was  in  the  slipper 
all  right  but  when  he  looked  at  her  face  he 
wasn’t  satisfied  at  all;  so  he  pulled  the  slip¬ 
per  off  again,  and  then  he  noticed  where  she 
had  been  trimmin’  her  heels  and  toes. 

Then  that  little  bird  fluttered  at  the  door 
again  — 

“Trim  your  heels!  Trim  your  toes! 

Under  the  tub  the  slipper  goes!” 

“SHOO!”  hollered  the  old  woman. 


But  the  King’s  son  he  watched  the  bird  and 
it  flew  out  in  the  yard  and  lit  on  that  tub  — 

“Trim  your  heels!  Trim  your  toes! 

Under  the  tub  the  slipper  goes! 

So  the  boy  went  out  and  lifted  the  tub  and 
looked  in  under  it,  and  there  was  Ashpet. 

“What  you  doin’  under  there?” 

“They  always  put  me  under  here.” 

“Come  on  out.” 

“I’m  too  ragged  and  dirty.” 

“You  try  this  slipper  on.  Here!” 

So  Ashpet  stuck  out  her  foot  and  he  put  the 
slipper  oh  it  and  it  fitted  perfect.  Then  she 
went  and  washed  her  face  and  put  on  her  red 
dress  and  her  other  slipper;  ran  out  in  the 
bresh  and  got  her  horse,  and  she  and  the 
King’s  son  rode  on  off  and  got  married. 


What  story  were  you  reminded  of?  _ 

In  what  ways  is  this  story  the  same  as  the  one  you  know?  In  what  ways  is  it  different? 
Fill  in  the  following  chart: 


THINGS  THAT  ARE  THE  SAME 


THINGS  THAT  ARE  DIFFERENT 
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Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  words. 


The  Goat  Woman 


The  entrance  to  the  mountain  cave  opened 
wide,  but  narrowed  inside  into  a  long,  low 
mine  tunnel.  Carbine  prowled  around  amid 
the  cave’s  debris,  searching  through  the  piles 
of  tangled,  broken,  mine  machinery. 

Moving  deeper  into  the  cave,  he  came  upon 
a  crude  repair  shop  which  had  once  been  used 
for  keeping  the  vital  equipment  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  town  in  working  order.  Here,  old  worn- 
out  picks  and  shovels  lay  scattered  on  the 
floor,  and  two  stagecoach  wheels  leaned 
against  the  rock-faced  wall  near  the  closed 
mine  shaft.  Carbine  knew  at  a  glance  that  one 
of  the  wheels  was  what  he  wanted.  He  rolled 
it  out  of  the  cave  to  look  it  over. 

“Mr.  Carter!  Mr.  Carter!” 

Carbine  dropped  the  wheel  abruptly  and 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  cries.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  racing  wildly  toward  him.  “What’s 
all  the  noise  about?”  he  asked.  “You  two  look 
as  if  you’ve  seen  a  ghost.” 

“Oh,  we  did!”  Margaret  cried  hysterically. 

“In  the  building  at  the  end  of  the  street,” 
David  blurted.  “But  she  looks  more  like  a 
witch.” 

“Tell  me,  now,”  said  Carbine,  “was  your 
witch-ghost  wearing  a  long  black  coat?” 

“Yes,”  David  replied.  “How  did  you  know?” 

“And  a  hat  Napoleon  might  have  worn?” 

“That’s  right,”  Margaret  answered.  “You 
must  have  seen  her  too.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  seen  her  lots  of  times,”  chuckled 
Carbine.  “You  young-timers  have  just  met  up 
with  Gertie.  She’s  lived  here  as  far  back  as 
folks  can  recall,  but  she’s  no  more  a  spook  or 
a  spectre  than  I  am.” 

“But  you  told  us  that  nobody  lived  here,” 
David  said  reproachfully. 

“I  didn’t  exactly  say  that.  I  was  figuring  on 
the  three  of  us  paying  Gertie  a  visit,  but  I 
wasn’t  expecting  you  to  meet  up  with  her  so 
soon.” 

“Are  we  still  going  to  pay  her  a  visit?” 
Margaret  asked. 

“That  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do.” 


“I’m  afraid  of  her.” 

“Shucks,  no  need  to  be  alarmed  by  Gertie. 
She  more  than  likely  was  appalled  herself 
when  you  walked  in  on  her.  Gertie  likes  to  live 
solitary.  In  fact,  except  for  the  trips  I  make  to 
pack  in  supplies  for  her,  she  doesn’t  talk  to 
anybody  for  months  on  end.” 

“It’s  so  lonely  and  secluded,”  Margaret 
said.  “How  long  have  you  known  Gertie?” 

“A  long  time.  I  used  to  drive  the  stage  up 
here  when  only  a  handful  of  miners  was  left 
working  over  the  old  claims,  and  even  then 
Gertie  lived  in  the  hotel  alone.” 

“But  how  does  she  survive?”  asked  David. 
“Does  she  pan  gold  to  buy  her  supplies?” 

“Doesn’t  need  to.  She  keeps  a  herd  of  goats 
behind  her  hotel  and  a  flock  of  geese  too.  Of 
course  the  old-age  pension  helps  some.” 

The  youngsters  followed  Carbine  as  he  led 
them  back  through  the  street  to  the  hotel.  They 
stopped  in  front  of  the  old  building,  and  Car¬ 
bine  shouted  in  his  gravelly  voice,  “Gertie, 
it’s  me!  Carbine  Carter!” 

A  few  moments  later  the  front  door  of  the 
old  hotel  swung  open  and  Gertie  cautiously 
moved  out  into  the  bright  sunlight.  She  faced 
her  visitors  with  squinting  eyes  and  waited 
awkwardly  for  Carbine  to  speak. 

“Howdy,  Gertie,”  he  said.  “Just  hiked  up 
here  with  David  and  Margaret.  Thought  you 
might  like  to  show  them  your  goats.” 

The  old  woman  stooped  low  and  poked  her 
head  forward  to  get  a  better  look  at  the  young¬ 
sters.  “Come  closer,  young’uns.  My  eyes  are 
poor  in  this  bright  light.” 

David  and  Margaret  edged  forward  reluc¬ 
tantly.  Gertie  eyed  them  appraisingly;  then 
she  lifted  her  heavy  willow  staff  and  pointed 
it  at  the  youngsters.  “So  you  want  to  see  my 
goats,”  she  said  crisply. 

“Yes,”  David  replied  hesitantly. 

Gertie’s  wrinkled  face  twisted  into  a  faint 
smile.  She  stepped  forward  with  surprising 
quickness,  and  the  children  sprang  to  one 
side.  “Follow  me,”  she  ordered. 


From  Chapter  9  of  The  Lost  Stagecoach  by  Austin  F.  Frith  (Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  1962). 
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Use  with  Word  Study  Lesson  10,  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  1 


Read  the  "word  histories"  and  then  answer  the  questions. 


book:  Our  word  comes  from  an  old  English 
word  boc,  which  meant  beech  tree.  The 
priests  of  that  time  used  the  smooth  bark  of 
the  beech  tree  to  write  on. 

dandelion :  The  French  thought  that  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  looked  like  a  lion’s 
teeth  and  so  they  named  it  “dent  de  lion.” 
Our  word  comes  from  the  French  words. 

neighbor:  This  word  comes  from  two  old 
English  words:  neah  gebur.  Neah  meant 
“next”  or  “near”  and  gebur  meant  “farmer.” 

pioneer:  Our  word  “pioneer”  comes  from  an 
old  French  term  peon,  which  meant  a 
soldier  who  went  ahead  of  the  army  to 
clear  away  forests  and  dig  trenches. 

blackmail:  This  word  is  a  combination  of  the 
English  word  black  and  the  Scottish  word 
mail  meaning  “rent.”  Long  ago  small 
farmers  along  the  Scottish  border  paid 
pirate  chiefs  rent  (or  mail )  in  return  for  a 
promise  not  to  rob  and*destroy  their  farms. 
Rents  that  were  paid  in  silver  were  called 
“white  mail,”  but  often  the  “rent”  was 
paid  in  black  cattle  and  thus  was  called 
“blackmail.” 


1.  What  does  the  French  word  dent  mean? 
What  other  word  in  our  language  comes 

from  that  French  word? _ 


2.  What  common  word  originally  meant  “a 

tree”? _ 

Why  did  it  change  its  meaning? 


3.  Why  were  the  early  settlers  in  our  country 
called  “pioneers”? 


4.  Does  the  word  “neighbor”  still  have  the 

same  meaning  as  it  did  in  the  beginning? 

■ 

Why? _ 


5.  If  someone  was  paid  blackmail  today, 
what  would  he  get? 


Write  words  that  are  in  our  language  today  that  might  have  come  from  the  following: 
signum:  Latin  word  for  “mark”  or  “sign”  Hurakon:  the  Mexican  god  of  storms 


umbra:  Latin  word  for  “shade’ 


vegere:  Latin  word  meaning  “to  be  healthy” 


centum:  Latin  word  meaning  “hundred” 


tronar:  Spanish  word  meaning  “turn”  or 
“revolving  storm” 
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A  limerick  is  a  form  of  humorous  verse  that  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  Limerick, 
Ireland  —  although  we  don't  really  know  how  or  where  the  limerick  originated. 

A  limerick  usually: 

(1 )  has  five  lines 

(2)  has  the  first  two  and  the  fifth  lines  rhyme 

(3)  has  the  third  and  fourth  lines  rhyme 

(4)  has  a  special  rhythm  with  three  strong  beats  in  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  lines; 
and  two  strong  beats  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines. 


Examine  the  following  limerick.  The  strong  beats  are  marked  for  you.  Say  each 
line  and  tap  the  rhythm  as  you  say  it.  Be  sure  to  tap  hardest  when  you  come  to  the 
word  with  the  mark  on  it. 

There  was|  an  Old  Man|  in  a  tree,| 

Who  was  hor|  ribly  bored  |  by  a  Bee;| 

When  they  said,|  “Does  it  buzz?”| 

He  replied, |  “Yes,  it  does!| 

It’s  a  reg|  ular  brute|  of  a  Bee.”| 


Read  two  more  limericks  by  a  man  named  Edward  Lear,  who  is  still  famous  for 
his  funny  limericks. 


There  was  a  Young  Lady  of  Norway, 
Who  casually  sat  in  a  doorway; 

When  the  door  squeezed  her  flat, 

She  exclaimed,  “What  of  that?” 

This  courageous  Young  Lady  of  Norway. 


There  was  an  Old  Man  with  a  beard, 

Who  said,  “It  is  just  as  I  feared! 

Two  Owls  and  a  Hen, 

Four  Larks  and  a  Wren, 

Have  all  built  their  nests  in  my  beard.” 


In  the  following  limericks  the  last  line 
try  to  write  a  suitable  last  line. 

There  once  was  a  farm  with  a  cat 
That  feasted  each  day  on  a  rat 
But  the  rats  wouldn’t  stay 
So  puss  wasted  away 


is  missing.  Read  each  carefully  and  then 

A  young  boy  once  caught  several  fishes 
And  ate  them  that  night  without  dishes. 
It  was  easy  to  see, 

As  he  chuckled  with  glee, 


At  school  there  sat  a  young  scholar 
Who  dreamed  how  he’d  make  his  next  dollar. 
But  while  he  sat  yearning 
His  friends  were  all  learning 


There  once  was  a  wolf  in  a  sheepskin 
Who  successfully  passed  as  sheep’s  kin. 
Through  this  clever  design 
It  was  easy  to  dine 
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Use  after  reading  “Fables  of  Aesop”  in  People  Like  Me 


Acronyms 


An  acronym  has  been  described  as  "a  word  that  is  made  up  from  the  tips  of  other 
words."  The  dictionary  says  that  "an  acronym  is  a  word  formed  from  the  first  letters 
or  syllables  of  other  words,"  for  example,  UNESCO  (United  Nations  Education,  Scien¬ 
tific,  and  Cultural  Organization). 

Acronyms  have  been  used  for  thousands  of  years  —  they  appeared,  for  example,  on 
the  standards  of  Roman  soldiers.  Today  they  are  very  popular  because  they  save  pre¬ 
cious  space  in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  save  precious  time  in  news  broadcasts 
and  commercials.  Because  they  are  eye-catching  and  easy  to  remember,  they  highlight 
ideas  and  products. 

Some  acronyms  have  become  so  familiar  that  we  never  think  of  them  as  being  formed 
from  other  words.  The  word  "cop,"  for  example,  came  from  the  three  words  "constable 
on  patrol." 


1.  Look  at  each  acronym  below  and  at  the  words  beside  it.  In  these  words,  circle 
the  letter  or  syllable  that  went  into  making  the  acronym. 


MIDAS  —  Missile  Defence  Alarm  Satellite 

NOW  —  National  Organization  for  Women 

NORAD  —  North  American  Air  Defence 

RADAR  — radio  detection  and  ranging 

SEED  — (in  Toronto)  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  referred  to  as  Summer  Ex¬ 
perience,  Exploration,  and  Dis¬ 
covery 


SUNOCO  —  Sun  Oil  Company 

WAAC  — Women’s  Auxiliary  Army  Corps 

LEM  —  Lunar  Exploration  Module 

EVA  —  Extra  vehicular  activity 

GASP  — Greater  Alliance  to  Stop  Pollu¬ 

tion 

UNICEF  — United  Nations  (International) 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund 


2.  Although  the  following  are  not  real  acronyms,  people  always  use  the  letters  to 
refer  to  the  organization.  For  example,  the  letters  BOAC  refer  to  British  Over¬ 
seas  Airways  Corporation.  Write  the  full  name  of  the  following. 


UN 


RCMP 


CPR 


RCAF 


CNR 


USSR 


USA 


TV 


B.C. 


CBC 
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The  following  are  lines  that  could  complete  the  cartoons  on  this  page.  Under  each 
cartoon  write  the  line  that  you  think  belongs  with  it. 

» 

1 .  A  train  must  have  just  passed.  It’s  left  its  tracks  behind. 

2.  Tests  show  that  you  suffer  from  an  overactive  fork. 

3.  Oh,  I’m  not  playing  hooky  from  school.  I’ve  got  the  measles. 

4.  It  must  be  a  baby  ’cause  it’s  got  a  rattle. 

5.  I’m  not  surprised  the  angels  tossed  him  out. 

6.  Would  you  take  two  twenty-five  thousand  dollar  cats? 
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Use  after  reading  “The  Snow  Party”  in  People  Like  Me 


There  are  words  in  our  language  that  are  sometimes  called  "kangaroo”  words. 
They  are  called  this  because  they  hide  smaller  words,  the  way  a  mother  kangaroo 
hides  her  baby  in  a  pouch.  The  hidden  word  can't  be  just  any  word.  It  has  to  be  a 
synonym,  that  is,  it  has  to  have  the  same  meaning,  or  almost  the  same  meaning, 
as  the  parent  word.  And  you  can't  change  the  order  of  the  letters  to  find  the  word. 
For  example,  precipitation  hides  the  word  rain.  Do  precipitation  and  rain  mean 
almost  the  same?  Look  at  the  word  contaminate.  What  does  it  mean?  The  letters 
for  the  word  taint  can  be  found  in  contaminate.  Do  contaminate  and  taint  mean 
almost  the  same? 

Now  see  if  you  can  find  the  synonym  hidden  in  each  of  the  following  words: 

1.  blossoms _  5.  observe _  9.  feast _ 

2.  recline _  6.  evacuate _  10.  splotches _ 

3.  salvage _ L_  7.  container _  11.  curtail _ 

4.  pantaloons _  8.  slithered _  12.  gigantic _ 


Read  the  paragraph  below.  How  did  it  make  you  feel? 

In  the  paragraph,  you  noticed  a  number  of  underlined  words.  Each  of  these  words 
helped  to  set  the  mood  and  influenced  your  feeling.  You  can  change  the  mood 
of  the  paragraph  simply  by  changing  each  underlined  word  to  one  that  has  an 
opposite  meaning.  Write  the  new  paragraph  on  the  lines  at  the  right.  Read  your 
new  paragraph  to  your  group.  How  did  they  feel? 

It  was  a  dark,  cloudy  day  when  Bonnie  _ 

took  the  bus  to  visit  her  grandmother.  _ 

Bonnie  was  angry  because  her  stubborn  _ _ 

mother  had  insisted  that  she  go  today.  She  _ 

boarded  the  bus  sullenly  and  looked  _ 

around  to  see  if  any  of  her  school  enemies  _ 

were  on  the  bus.  It  irritated  her  to  see  that  _ 

nasty  Homer  Croft  sitting  with  his  mother.  _ 

She  loathed  him  because  he  was  the  one  _ 

who  made  her  team  lose  the  spelling  _ 

match.  She  frowned  at  him.  She  wondered  _ 

if  the  usual  grouchy  bus  driver  would  be _ 

late.  She  just  knew  she  was  going  to  hate  _ 

the  whole  drive.  Two  long  hours  later  she  _ 

arrived  at  her  grandmother’s,  where  a  _ 

dreary  party  was  in  progress.  Bonnie  was  _ 

sure  that  the  cookies  she  was  offered  were  _ _ _ 

stale  and  the  lemonade  sour.  She  said  so  _ 

in  a  rude  manner.  Her  grandmother  looked  _ 

hurt  and  scolded  her.  Bonnie  decided  _ 


that  this  had  been  one  of  the  most  mis¬ 
erable  days  of  her  life. 
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Do  you  remember  the  story  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood"?  (If  you  don't,  find  the  story  in 
your  library  and  re-read  it.)  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood”  is  a  story  about  a  girl  and  a  wolf, 
just  as  is  the  story  "The  Riddlemaster.”  Answer  the  questions  below  to  compare  the 
characters  in  the  two  stories. 

1.  How  were  the  wolves  in  the  two  stories  alike?  Write  as  many  ways  as  you  can  think  of.  For 
example,  in  both  stories  the  wolves  could  talk. 


2.  Which  girl,  Red  Riding  Hood  or  Polly,  was  smarter?  Why  do  you  think  so? 


3.  Where  did  the  two  stories  take  place? 


4.  What  do  we  call  this  kind  of  story? 


5.  Which  story  did  you  like  best?  List  as  many  reasons  as  you  can. 
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Use  after  reading  “The  Riddlemaster”  in  People  Like  Me 


T  2/000  SJinne  ‘saiSaiVLIC  Sl/tinnj  I  ‘r-n  nnccn  innic 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


[T]An  encyclopedia  is  a  reference  book  or 
books,  supplying  us  with  information  about 
people  and  places,  things  and  events. 
[|]Long  ago,  after  men  had  begun  to  learn 
about  themselves  and  the  world  in  which 
they  lived,  they  started  to  write  down  what 
they  had  learned.  The  writers  lived  all  over 
the  world  and  wrote  on  every  kind  of  sub¬ 
ject.  It  was  therefore  very  difficult  for  people 
who  wanted  to  know  about  these  things  to  find 
the  information  they  needed.  Scholars  rea¬ 
lized  that  this  mass  of  knowledge  should 
be  recorded  in  a  central  source  that  would  be 
easily  available  to  everyone.  The  source 
books  that  the  scholars  compiled  became 
known  as  encyclopedias. 

[1]  The  word  “encyclopedia”  comes  from  Greek 
words  meaning  “a  well-rounded  education.” 
Encylopedias  contain  information  on  al¬ 
most  every  subject;  they  are  collections  of 
knowledge  and  scholarship.  An  encyclo¬ 
pedia  may  include  information  about  many 
different  subjects  or  it  may  consist  of  various 
entries  all  related  to  one  big  subject  such  as 
medical  history  or  scientific  knowledge. 
[4~lAn  encyclopedia  tells  us  the  basic  facts 
about  a  subject — the  who,  what,  when, 
where,  how,  and  why  of  things.  In  most  en¬ 
cyclopedias,  the  entries  are  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically,  as  in  a  dictionary.  Like  diction¬ 
aries,  encyclopedias  have  guide  words  at  the 


top  of  each  page  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
reader  to  find  the  page  he  needs.  But  a  dic¬ 
tionary  and  an  encyclopedia  are  really  quite 
different  and  serve  very  different  purposes.  A 
dictionary  gives  information  about  words. 
Its  entries  are  brief;  they  tell  you  how  a  word 
is  spelled  and  pronounced,  what  it  means, 
and  how  it  is  used.  An  encyclopedia,  how¬ 
ever,  may  devote  many  pages  to  a  single  en¬ 
try.  In  addition,  it  may  contain  “cross  ref¬ 
erences”  that  “refer”  the  reader  to  other 
articles  in  the  encyclopedia  that  are  related 
to  the  same  topic.  There  may  also  be  a  listing 
of  books  that  will  increase  the  reader’s 
knowledge  of  the  subject  under  review. 
pTlAn  encyclopedia  represents  the  work  of 
many  people — scholars  who  are  experts  on 
the  subjects  they  are  asked  to  write  about; 
librarians  and  research  assistants  who  help 
to  look  up  information  for  the  authors;  ar¬ 
tists,  photographers,  and  map-makers  who 
supply  the  illustrations;  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  who  decide  what  material  should  be 
included  in  their  encyclopedia.  These  peo¬ 
ple  must  be  constantly  reassessing  its  con¬ 
tents  and  working  with  continuous  foresight 
to  keep  the  information  up-to-date. 

[jOBefore  these  people  can  plan  and  write 
and  illustrate  their  articles,  they  must  know 
who  will  be  using  the  encyclopedia.  Some 
encyclopedias  are  planned  primarily  for  the 
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use  of  children  and  young  people.  Others  are 
designed  for  use  by  adults,  and  by  scholars 
who  are  interested  in  special  subjects.  The 
World  Book  Encyclopedia ,  which  may  be 
the  one  you  have  in  your  school,  was  designed 
to  serve  as  an  educational  and  instructional 
reference  book  for  the  whole  family.  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  one  that  is 
widely  used  by  adults.  Encyclopedia  Can- 
adiana  confines  its  information  to  people, 
places,  and  events  connected  with  Canada’s 
past  and  present.  The  number  of  pages  and 
the  number  of  volumes  in  an  encyclopedia 
is  pre-determined  by  many  factors  —  by  the 
people  who  will  be  using  it,  the  number  and 
length  of  the  entries  that  will  be  in  it,  and 
the  price  at  which  it  will  be  sold.  But  no 
matter  how  many  volumes  or  pages  it  had,  no 
encyclopedia  could  ever  contain  all  the 
information  available  on  every  subject. 

H]  Some  encyclopedias  arrange  their  infor¬ 
mation  according  to  topics.  These  encyclo¬ 
pedias  might  devote  a  whole  volume  to  one 
big  subject  such  as  history.  If  you  wanted  to 
find  out  about  one  special  period  in  history, 
you  would  have  to  look  first  in  the  separate 
index  that  is  included  in  all  encyclopedias 
that  are  arranged  by  subjects. 

GO  In  an  encyclopedia  consisting  of  more 
than  one  volume,  the  volumes  may  or  may  not 
all  have  the  same  number  of  pages.  If  each 
book  is  to  have  the  same  number  of  pages,  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  complete  within  each 
volume  all  the  entries  for  the  letter  or  letters 
of  the  alphabet  that  appear  in  it.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  indicates  on  the  spine  of  each  book 
the  number  of  the  volume  and  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  that  it  contains.  For  example, 
the  Encyclopedia  Canadiana  marks  its 
first  volume  Aba  to  Bio,  its  second  volume 
Blu  to  Coa,  its  third  volume  Cob  to  Emp, 
and  its  fourth  volume  Enc  to  Gov.  Thus,  if  a 
reader  wants  to  find  information  about  Alex¬ 
ander  Graham  Bell,  he  knows  that  he  must 
look  up  “Bell”  in  volume  one;  but  if  he 
wants  to  learn  about  “broadcasting”  in 
Canada,  he  must  look  in  volume  two;  if  he 
wants  to  find  an  “e”  entry  that  comes  before 


“emp,”  he  will  look  for  it  in  volume  three; 
an  “e”  entry  that  comes  after  “emp”  in  the 
alphabet  will  be  found  in  volume  four. 

GO  The  volumes  in  other  encyclopedias,  such 
as  The  World  Book,  are  of  different  thick¬ 
nesses.  In  these  volumes,  all  subjects  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  same  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  are  in  the  same  volume.  Letters  like  A 
and  B,  for  which  there  are  a  great  many  en¬ 
tries,  each  fill  a  whole  volume.  But  letters 
like  u  and  v,  x,  y,  and  2,  which  follow  each 
other  in  the  alphabet  and  for  which  there 
are  not  so  many  entries,  may  be  combined  in 
one  volume.  For  example,  Volume  19  of 
The  World  Book  Encyclopedia  contains  all 
the  entries  beginning  with  the  letters  U 
and  V;  Volume  20  all  the  entries  beginning 
with  W,  X,  Y,  and  Z. 

jio]An  encyclopedia  is  an  excellent  jumping- 
off  point;  it  is  a  good  place  to  start  when  you 
want  to  check  on  facts  or  learn  what  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  on  a  subject.  But  because 
a  general  encyclopedia  covers  so  many 
subjects,  it  cannot  give  very  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  any  one  of  them.  So  if  you  are 
really  interested  in  a  topic,  or  need  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  it  for  an  essay  or  a  project, 
you  will  want  to  refer  to  other  source  books 
that  give  you  more  detailed  information.  For 
example,  if  you  wanted  to  learn  about  the 
explorers  in  Canada,  you  could  probably 
find  out  something  about  them  in  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia —  who  they  were,  the  dates  of  their 
journeys,  and  where  they  went.  But  if  you 
wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  person  each 
was,  what  experiences  he  had  on  his  explora¬ 
tions,  and  what  his  contribution  was  to 
Canada’s  development,  you  would  want  to 
refer  to  history  books,  to  biographies  and 
articles  about  these  men,  to  journals  that 
they  themselves  kept,  and  to  historical 
novels  about  the  period. 

[HI  If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
history  and  make-up  of  encyclopedias,  you 
would  be  interested  in  reading  the  entry 
“Encyclopedia”  in  The  World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia.  Much  of  the  information  in  the  article 
that  you  have  just  read  was  taken  from  it. 
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The  Sound 


The  Herder  reached  the  top  of  the  rise  and 
pulled  his  horse  in.  Cocking  his  head  he  lis¬ 
tened  intently.  It  came  again,  wafted  on  an 
occasional  breeze  from  the  north,  still  so  faint 
that  it  seemed  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  a 
sound.  A  fresher  breeze  and  again  it  came, 
stronger,  but  still  little  more  than  a  breath  — 
a  sound  human,  yet  unhuman.  Disembodied, 
it  travelled  the  sky  invisibly  to  catch  the 
horseman’s  ear. 

The  Herder  spurred  his  horse  northward 
into  the  arroyo  country,  leaving  the  grassy 
flat  plains  behind.  He  rode  hard  over  the  roll¬ 
ing  ground  for  half  an  hour,  silent  and  intent, 
spurring  and  coaxing  his  horse  until  he 
reined  in  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  rock  crag  that 
reared  from  the  earth  like  a  giant’s  thumb. 

For  a  moment  there  was  nothing  but  the 
labored  breathing  of  the  horse  and  the  creak 
of  saddle  leather  as  the  Herder  stood  in  his 
stirrups  and  listened  again.  A  cloud  passed 
over  the  sun;  it  was  cooler  with  the  myriad 
little  wisps  and  gusts  of  air  that  blew  around 
him.  The  sweat  dried  on  the  rider’s  face,  and 
he  sat  back  in  the  saddle,  hooking  one  leg 
over  the  horn.  Minutes  passed,  and  there  was 
no  sound  but  the  impatient  clump  of  the 
horse’s  hoof  on  a  stone,  the  crunch  of  teeth 
on  grass.  The  sun  returned.  The  breezes  died. 
Somewhere  behind  the  horse  and  rider  a 
meadow  lark  sang  from  a  dead  poplar  tree. 

Then  with  a  breath  of  wind  from  the  north 
it  came  again,  still  ahead,  but  east  now,  far 
away  yet  distinct  —  no  longer  a  memory  car¬ 
ried  on  an  idle  breeze.  A  distant,  faint  cry  — 
silence — then  a  longer,  more  sustained  sound. 

The  Herder  swung  his  foot  back  into  the 
stirrup  and  spurred  his  animal.  Reluctantly 
the  horse  began  to  gallop.  The  arroyos  deep¬ 
ened,  and  granite  rocks  began  to  show  from 
the  earth.  Horse  and  rider  nosed  into  a  can¬ 
yon,  and  the  sound  was  lost  to  the  dark  shad¬ 
ows  and  the  silence  of  the  smooth,  sheer 
walls.  Emerging  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
canyon,  the  Herder  caught  the  cry  again  in  a 
momentary  silence.  He  left  the  arroyos  and 


entered  the  rock  country  and  rode  now 
through  a  forest  of  jumbled  stone  and  bris¬ 
tling  shale. 

He  heard  the  cry  over  the  sound  of  the 
horse’s  hooves  on  the  stone,  and  guided  the 
horse  up  to  a  rock  crest  beside  a  straggly 
pine.  Up  from  the  valley  behind  the  pine  it 
came,  loud  and  clear  now,  assailing  the 
Herder’s  ears.  Still  distant,  yet  near,  the  cry 
bounded  from  boulder  to  boulder  in  the  tree¬ 
less,  barren  valley. 

Moving  down  the  slope,  the  Herder  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly,  studying  the  shadows,  pur¬ 
suing  the  sound.  The  cries  were  everywhere, 
lurking  behind  every  prominence,  shouting 
from  every  gloom.  As  he  proceeded,  the 
sounds  assumed  a  pattern  and  a  quality  — 
three  distinct  cries,  a  long  silence,  then  three 
cries  again  breaking  the  stillness  with  their 
sudden  urgency:  the  first,  a  cry  of  despera¬ 
tion;  the  second,  in  petulance;  the  third  and 
longest  a  loud  trumpet  of  angry  despair. 

Rounding  a  huge,  square  boulder,  the 
Herder  saw  him. 

A  large,  bowl-shaped  depression  in  the 
earth  held  the  muddy  remains  of  a  spring.  In 
the  middle  stood  a  tiny  boy,  naked  and  thor¬ 
oughly  caked  with  dried  mud.  The  light  gray 
of  the  mud  above  his  waist  and  the  black  of 
the  fresh  mud  below  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  a  chubby  leprechaun  clad  in  skin-tight 
gray  and  black  armor.  Here  and  there  on  the 
mud-covered  face,  patches  of  skin  shone  out 
in  contrast,  and  blond  hair  was  brightly  and 
strangely  clean  in  the  afternoon  sun. 

As  the  Herder  watched,  the  boy  suddenly 
pursed  his  lips,  threw  back  his  blond  head, 
and  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  surprising  intensity. 
Then  the  second  cry.  He  had  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  the  third  and  angry  cry  when  he  saw 
the  Herder  and  fell  silent.  He  opened  his 
mouth,  closed  it,  and  stood,  watchful,  his  eyes 
never  leaving  the  man’s  face.  Man,  horse, 
and  boy  waited.  No  sound  disturbed  the  still, 
flat  air. 

— James  Pfeifer 


Adapted  from  “Oasis”  by  James  Pfeifer  from  Rubaboo  4  of  the  Writing  for  Young  Canada  series  (Toronto:  W.J.  Gage  Limited,  1965) 
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Modern  businesses  often  choose  names  of  characters  from  the  ancient  myths  as 
names  for  their  companies  or  products.  For  each  of  the  examples  listed  below,  write 
why  you  think  the  mythical  character  was  chosen  as  a  name  or  a  symbol. 

1.  You  have  read  about  Pegasus,  the  winged  horse. 

(a)  A  helicopter  company  is  called  “Pegasus  Airlifts  Helicopter  Services.” 


(b)  A  company  that  sells,  services,  and  rents  special  trucks  for  lifting  and  moving  heavy 
loads  uses  this  sign: 


Lansing  Bag  nail  _ 

OF  CANADA  LTD 

2.  In  Greek  mythology,  Atlas  was  a  very  strong  giant,  or  Titan,  who  rebelled  against  Zeus, 
the  ruler  of  gods  and  men.  As  a  punishment,  Atlas  had  to  hold  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 


(a)  A  company  that  makes  boxes  uses  this  sign:  JAlTLAS  CONTAINERS 

DIVISION  OF  ATLAND  CONTAINERS  LTD. 


(b)  A  company  that  sells  tires  calls  its  product  Atlas  Tires. 


3.  In  Roman  mythology,  Mercury  was  the  messenger  of  the  gods  and  the  guardian  of  travellers. 
He  wore  winged  sandals  so  that  he  could  move  like  a  flash  of  light. 

(a)  This  is  the  sign  for  “Florists  Transworld  Delivery.”  This  organization  of  florists  will 
deliver  almost  anywhere  in  the  world. 


The  trademarks  on  pages  112  and  113  have  been  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  the  following  companies  or  their  representatives: 
Lansing  Bagnall  of  Canada  Ltd.;  Atlas  Containers,  Division  of  Atland  Containers  Ltd.;  Florists’  Transworld  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion;  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of  Canada,  Limited;  Croydon  Radio-Television,  Toronto;  Neptune  Meters  Limited 
through  their  solicitors  Ricketts,  Farley,  Lowndes,  and  Jewell;  Panalpina  World  Transport  Ltd. 
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(b)  A  tire  company  uses  this  symbol: 


(d)  A  car  company  calls  one  of  its  lines  of  cars  “Mercury.” 


4.  The  Roman  god  Neptune,  brother  of  Zeus,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  rivers  and  the  sea.  He  is 
usually  pictured  with  a  three-pronged  fork  called  a  trident. 


A  company  that  makes  water  meters  uses  this  sign: 


neplune 

meters  limited 


5.  In  the  selection  “Icarus  and  Daedalus”  you  read  about  the  wings  that  Daedalus  made  so 
that  he  and  his  son  Icarus  could  escape  from  the  tower  where  King  Minos  had  imprisoned 
them. 


An  air  line  that  specializes  in  world  transport  uses  this  symbol: 


Of  course  many  companies  choose  names  that  do  not  refer  to  myths!  Tell  why  you  think  each 
of  the  following  names  was  chosen: 


1.  Holiday  Inn 

2.  Beaver  Engineering 

3.  Bell  Telephone 

4.  Whirlpool  dishwashers 

5.  Sportspal  canoes 


6.  Greyhound  Bus  Lines 

7.  Arrow  Truck  Rentals 

8.  Global  Travel  Service 

9.  Comet  Express  Lines 

10.  Raid  spray 
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In  People  Like  Me  you  read  how  Bellerophon  tamed  Pegasus,  the  winged  horse.  In 
your  last  listening  lesson,  you  heard  how  Bellerophon  and  Pegasus  killed  the  horrible 
Chimera.  The  fight  is  shown  in  a  series  of  pictures  on  these  two  pages. 

Complete  these  two  pages  by  finishing  them  to  look  like  a  comic  strip.  You  will  have 
to  fill  in  the  "balloons"  with  the  words  of  Bellerophon,  and  tell  the  story  briefly  under 
each  picture. 
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Test  4 


A.  Read  thefollowing  article  and  answer  the  questions.  Remember  to  reread  the  article 
if  you  are  not  sure  of  an  answer. 


The  Elusive  Narwhal 

(adapted  from  an  article  in  the  November-December,  1968, 
issue  of  Canadian  Audubon  magazine  by  Nadene  Murphy) 


One  of  the  most  elusive  members  of  the 
whale  order  is  much  too  cagey  to  be  caged  as 
yet.  It’s  the  spiral-tusked  narwhal,  an  Arctic 
Ocean  toothed  whale,  which  still  escapes 
man,  and  which  no  aquarium  has  ever  held. 

Last  summer,  Dr.  Murray  Newman,  director 
of  the  Vancouver  Public  Aquarium  and  his 
helpers  tried  for  two  weeks  to  catch  one  of 
these  sea  mammals,  but  with  no  success.  They 
were  close  enough  to  lasso  one,  but  it  slid 
right  on  through  the  rope  and  swam  away. 
Since  the  narwhal  has  no  dorsal  fin  there  was 
nothing  solid  for  the  lariat  to  tighten  around 
and  it  only  required  a  powerful  push  for  him 
to  escape. 

Dr.  Newman  and  his  four-man  crew  have 
not  admitted  defeat,  however,  and  they  plan 
to  try  again  in  1969  with  a  larger  crew  and 
more  equipment.  Their  goal  is  to  capture  a 
family  of  these  cetaceans  and  study  them  in 


an  enclosure  near  their  Arctic  habitat.  When 
the  brief  summer  season  is  over  in  the  north, 
they  will  release  the  adults  and  fly  the  young 
ones  to  Vancouver. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  male  nar¬ 
whal  is  its  corkscrew  tusk,  which  is  actually 
an  overgrown  tooth  protruding  from  its  jaw. 
All  narwhals  have  only  two  teeth,  and  in  the 
female  these  are  covered  by  the  gums.  In  the 
male,  only  the  right  one  is  hidden,  and  the  left 
grows  straight  out  to  a  length  almost  equal 
to  its  entire  body.  Although  this  tusk  is  hol¬ 
low,  it  is  made  of  an  ivory  that  is  valued  for 
small  carvings  and  decorative  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  twisting,  hornlike  pro¬ 
tuberance  is  still  unknown.  The  Eskimos 
who  have  killed  narwhals  say  that  the  tusks 
are  not  used  as  weapons,  as  a  swordfish  uses 
his  sword,  because  the  whale  will  protect 
his  tusk  in  a  fight  instead  of  using  it  for  at¬ 
tack.  It  is  also  reported  that  narwhals  have 
playfully  raised  their  tusks  and  crossed  them 
with  each  other  as  though  they  were  fencing. 

The  narwhal  has  been  called  the  sea  uni¬ 
corn  because  of  its  strange  tusk,  and  at  one 
time  seafarers  used  to  sell  the  tusks  as  uni¬ 
corn  horns,  which  were  highly  valued  by 
some  people  for  medicine.  Narwhals  grow  to 
about  15  feet  and  weigh  around  2500  pounds. 
Adults  are  generally  a  mottled  gray  in  color 
with  light  underparts;  at  birth  they  are  gray 
all  over,  becoming  lighter  with  age. 

The  narwhal  is  such  an  interesting  creature 
that  on  April  10, 1968,  the  Canada  Post  Office 
issued  a  five-cent  stamp  featuring  it. 


1.  Read  the  first  sentence  in  paragraph  two.  In  what  year  was  “last  summer”?  _ 

2.  Write  the  meaning  of  each  of  these  words,  which  are  underlined  in  the  article: 

elusive _ _ _ 

cetaceans _ 

protruding _ _ 

spiral _ 

tusk _ 

habitat _ 
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3.  How  long,  measured  in  feet,  is  a  narwhal’s  tusk  likely  to  be?  _ 

What  two  words  from  the  first  four  paragraphs  describe  the  tusk? 


4.  Fill  in  the  following  outline,  using  the  information  from  the  article. 

THE  NARWHAL 


I  Home 
(1) - 


II  Size 

(D- 

(2)_ 


III  Color 

(D— 
(2)_ 

(3) — 


IV  Tusk 

(1) - 

(2) _ 

(3)  - 

(4)  - 

(5)  - 

5.  The  following  words  are  underlined  in  the  article.  Underline  the  root  word  in  each  word  below 
and  give  the  meaning  of  the  whole  word  as  it  is  used  in  the  article. 

overgrown _ 

unknown _ 

playfully - 

powerful _ 


B.  Read  this  mystery  story  and  then  answer  the  questions. 

Tom  Jackson  — Detective 


Tom  walked  slowly  along  the  beach  on  his 
way  home.  His  mind  was  still  on  the  game  he 
and  Jeff  Carson  had  been  playing  on  the  sand 

hills. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  looked  down  at 
his  feet.  There  among  the  stones  something 


glittered  brightly  as  it  caught  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun. 

Stooping,  he  picked  it  up.  Funny  looking 
piece  of  glass,  he  thought,  almost  like  a  —  a 
diamond! 

Tom  caught  his  breath.  A  diamond!  His 
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thoughts  were  in  a  whirl.  That  book  he’d 
read  last  year  about  the  diamond  mines  of 
South  Africa.  Supposing  —  and  he  almost 
stopped  breathing  at  the  very  idea  —  suppos¬ 
ing  he,  Tom  Jackson,  had  found  the  only 
diamond  mine  in  Canada! 

He  sat  down  on  the  pebbles  and  examined 
his  find.  There  was  a  faint  bluish  tinge  to  it 
and,  as  he  turned  it  this  way  and  that,  it 
flashed  as  though  it  were  on  fire. 

Then  he  remembered  his  promise  to  be  home 
in  time  for  supper.  Quickly  he  thrust  his  trea¬ 
sure  into  a  pocket,  leaped  to  his  feet,  and 
headed  up  the  beach  toward  home. 

“Now  don’t  forget  your  homework,”  said 
his  mother  after  supper. 

With  a  groan  Tom  settled  at  the  desk  in  his 
room.  Arithmetic!  When  a  fellow  had  some¬ 
thing  in  his  pocket  that  was  worth  thousands 
of  dollars — maybe  millions!  Golly,  he 
thought,  I  could  be  the  richest  guy  in  the 
world.  He  imagined  all  the  things  he  could 
buy.  Ice  cream  by  the  gallon!  Candy  by  the 
ton! 

A  hand  shaking  his  shoulder  brought  him 
back  to  earth.  “Come  on,  Tom,”  said  his  fa¬ 
ther.  “You  can  daydream  when  you’ve  fin¬ 
ished  your  homework.” 

Tom  sighed  and  turned  back  to  his  arith¬ 
metic. 

After  school  next  day  he  showed  his  find 
to  Jeff. 

“Jeepers,”  said  Jeff.  “Let’s  go  see  if  there’s 
any  more.” 

Together  they  raced  down  to  the  beach.  Up 
and  down  they  searched  but  no  luck.  Tom’s 
vision  of  himself  as  a  diamond  mine  owner 
faded  rapidly. 

Finally  they  sat  down.  “Well,  anyway,” 
said  Tom,  “I’ve  got  this  one.”  He  pulled  it  out 
of  his  pocket  and  they  both  looked  at  it. 

“How  much  do  you  think  it’s  worth?”  asked 
Jeff. 

Tom  wiped  his  diamond  casually  on  his 
sleeve.  “Oh,  I  dunno  —  maybe  fifty  thousand 
dollars.” 

“Golly,”  said  Jeff  in  a  hushed  voice.  He 
couldn’t  imagine  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
“How’re  you  goin’  to  sell  it?” 

Now  this  was  something  that  had  been 
bothering  Tom  all  day.  “I  guess  I’ll  have  to 


tell  Dad  about  it,”  he  said.  “Aw  heck,  Jeff,” 
he  added,  trying  to  hide  his  disappointment, 
“someone  must  have  lost  it.  It  doesn’t  belong 
to  me  at  all.” 

Sadly  he  put  the  diamond  back  in  his  pock¬ 
et.  As  the  two  boys  sat  gazing  out  over  the 
lake,  Tom’s  dream  of  riches  disappeared  into 
the  distance. 

Suddenly  a  voice  spoke  to  them. 

“Say,  kids,  you  seen  a  piece  of  glass  on  the 
beach  here?” 

The  speaker  was  a  rough-looking  man, 
unshaven  and  dirty. 

Tom  and  Jeff  were  so  startled  that  they  just 
sat  there.  Then  Tom  realized  the  man  was 
talking  about  the  diamond.  He  doesn’t  look 
like  the  kind  of  man  to  own  a  valuable  jewel, 
thought  Tom. 

Nudging  Jeffs  knee  to  keep  him  quiet,  Tom 
said,  “Glass?  Gee,  mister,  there’s  lots  of  glass 
around  here.  People  are  always  breaking  pop 
bottles  and...” 

“Nah,”  interrupted  the  man  impatiently, 
“not  that  kind  of  glass  —  a  bright,  shiny  piece 
about  the  size  of  your  thumb.” 

Tom  shook  his  head.  The  man  muttered 
something  to  himself  and  slouched  away  up 
the  beach,  searching  as  he  went. 

“Jeff,”  said  Tom  excitedly,  “I  bet  you  any¬ 
thing  he’s  stolen  that  diamond.” 

Jeffs  eyes  opened  wide.  “What  if  he  killed 
someone  to  get  it,”  he  breathed.  “He  sure  looks 
tough — almost  like  a  pirate.  We’d  better  go 
get  the  police.” 

“We  haven’t  got  time.  We’ve  got  to  trail  him 
and  see  where  he  goes  —  then  we  can  get  the 
police.  Maybe  he’s  got  some  more  loot  stowed 
away  somewhere.  Come  on,  we’ll  go  over  the 
sand  hills,  then  he  won’t  see  us.” 

They  set  off  after  the  man.  Jeff  wasn’t  too 
keen,  really.  The  man  did  look  like  a  pirate 
— justlike  in  a  book  he’d  been  reading — Black 
Bart’s  Treasure. 

“Tom,”  he  whispered,  “what  if  he’s  got  a 
ship — if  he  catches  us  we  might  end  up  walk¬ 
ing  the  plank!” 

“Shh,”  said  Tom,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  figure 
below  on  the  beach.  “Look,  he’s  stopped 
searching.  Now  maybe  he’ll  lead  us  to  his 
hide-out.” 

The  man  had  raised  his  arms  as  though  in 
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disgust  and  was  walking  rapidly  from  the 
beach. 

“Come  on,”  said  Tom.  “We  mustn’t  lose  him 
now  —  but  keep  as  close  to  the  ground  as  you 
can.” 

The  man  moved  quickly  toward  the  town 
with  Tom  and  Jeff  in  hot  pursuit,  and  soon 
they  saw  him  dodge  down  a  dingy  side  street. 
Tom  broke  into  a  run  with  Jeff  close  behind. 
They  reached  the  corner  just  in  time  to  see 
their  quarry  going  into  a  broken-down  house. 

“Now,”  said  Tom,  “we’ve  got  to  get  the 
police.” 

At  the  police  station  they  found  the  ser¬ 
geant  in  charge  talking  to  a  man  who  was  not 
in  uniform. 

Seeing  the  two  boys  burst  in  very  much  out 
of  breath,  the  sergeant  broke  off  his  conver¬ 
sation.  “Well,  lads,  what  brings  you  in  such 
a  hurry?” 

“We’vefound  a  burglar,”  gasped  Tom.  “And 
we  trailed  him  to  his  hide-out  and  we  can 
lead  you  right  to  it. . .” 

“Hold  on,  boy,”  laughed  the  sergeant. 
“Take  your  time.” 

“And  he’s  a  pirate  too,  I  betcha,”  squeaked 
Jeff. 

The  sergeant  and  his  companion  smiled 
broadly,  but  the  smiles  faded  from  their  faces 
as  Tom,  fumbling  quickly  in  his  pocket, 
brought  out  his  diamond  and  laid  it  on  the 
sergeant’s  desk. 

“Well,  now,”  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  “you 
must  have  a  story  to  go  with  this.  Let’s  have 
it,  lad,  quickly!” 

Tom  took  a  deep  breath  and  told  the  police 
officer  all  that  had  happened. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  sergeant  looked 
at  his  friend.  “This  looks  like  a  break  for 
you,”  he  said. 

Turning  to  the  boys  he  went  on:  “This  is 
Detective-Sergeant  Williams  and  he’s  work¬ 
ing  on  a  jewel  robbery  case.” 

“Without  much  success,  so  far,”  added  the 
detective.  He  reached  for  the  telephone  and, 
after  a  brief  conversation  on  it,  told  the  ser¬ 
geant,  “A  squad  car  will  be  here  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  and  then  our  young  friends  can  lead 
us  to  the  suspect’s  house.” 

Jeff  nudged  Tom.  “Did  you  hear  that?”  he 


whispered.  “We’re  going  for  a  ride  in  a  squad 
car.  Wait  ’til  the  kids  at  school  hear  about 
this!” 

Tom  didn’t  answer.  His  eyes  were  watching 
everything  the  detective  did,  because  if  there 
was  one  thing  Tom  wanted  to  be,  other  than  a 
diamond  mine  owner,  it  was  a  detective. 

The  squad  car  was  soon  at  the  station  with 
three  more  detectives  and  then,  with  Tom  and 
Jeff  sitting  beside  the  driver,  was  quickly  on 
its  way. 

Quietly  Tom  gave  the  driver  directions. 

“We’ll  park  at  the  end  of  the  street,”  said 
the  detective-sergeant,  “so  as  not  to  give  the 
alarm.  You  boys  will  have  to  stay  in  the  car 
— if  the  man  sees  you  he’ll  try  to  get  away.” 

Tom  and  Jeff  could  hardly  keep  still  for 
excitement.  They  watched  the  detectives 
walk  down  the  street  one  at  a  time.  Sergeant 
Williams  and  one  man  went  to  the  front  door 
of  the  tumble-down  house  and  the  two  other 
detectives  went  round  to  the  back. 

The  front  door  opened  at  the  sergeant’s 
knock  and  then  tried  to  shut  again  quickly. 
The  detectives  put  their  shoulders  against  it 
and  burst  in. 

It  was  a  matter  of  a  few  moments  before  the 
boys  saw  the  police  officers  reappear.  This 
time  they  had  the  jewel  thief  between  them 
and  one  of  the  detectives  carried  a  large  bag. 

“This  is  an  old  enemy  of  ours,  boys,”  said 
Sergeant  Williams  as  the  prisoner  was  loaded 
into  the  car.  “Slippery  Sam  Wilkes,  he’s 
called  —  though  this  time  he  hasn’t  been  so 
slippery,  thanks  to  you  two!” 

At  the  police  station  Tom  and  Jeff  were  con¬ 
gratulated  again  and  given  a  ride  home  in 
the  squad  car. 

Tom  swaggered  with  pride  as  he  walked 
into  his  house  with  Sergeant  Williams. 

“A  smart  boy  you’ve  got,”  said  the  detec¬ 
tive  to  Tom’s  father  after  telling  him  about 
the  capture  of  the  jewel  thief.  “I  shouldn’t  be 
surprised  to  see  him  on  the  police  force  one 
of  these  days.” 

Tom’s  father  smiled  and  ruffled  Tom’s 
hair.  “As  long  as  he  doesn’t  have  to  do  arith¬ 
metic,  you  may  be  right,”  he  said.  Tom 
grinned. 

—  C.  G.  A.  Storey 
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1.  Where  are  diamonds  usually  found? 


When  Tom  realized  he’d  found  a  diamond,  what  did  he  hope? 


2.  What  two  things  was  Tom  daydreaming  about  instead  of  doing  his  homework? 


3.  Why  didn’t  Tom  give  the  diamond  to  the  stranger  on  the  beach  when  he  asked  for  it? 


4.  List  three  things  that  Tom  did  that  show  he  knew  how  to  be  a  detective. 


5.  In  the  following  sentence,  underline  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence  which  show  that  the  police¬ 
men’s  feelings  changed.  Then  circle  the  part  of  the  sentence  that  tells  why  their  feelings 
changed. 

The  sergeant  and  his  companion  smiled  broadly,  but  the  smiles  faded  from  their 
faces  as  Tom,  fumbling  quickly  in  his  pocket,  brought  out  his  diamond  and  laid  it 
on  the  sergeant’s  desk. 

6.  Did  Tom  and  Jeff  do  the  right  thing  in  turning  the  diamond  over  to  the  police? _ 

Why  do  you  think  that? _ 

What  would  you  do  if  you  found  a  diamond? _ 


7.  Some  sentences  from  the  story  are  reprinted  below.  Read  each  sentence  and  answer  the 
question  after  it. 

a)  His  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl. 

What  does  this  sentence  mean? _ 


b)  (Jeff  said)  “Oh,  I  dunno  —  maybe  fifty  thousand  dollars.” 

What  two  words  does  dunno  stand  for? _ 

c)  (Jeff  whispered)  “What  if  he’s  got  a  ship  —  if  he  catches  us  we  might  end  up  walking  the 
plank.” 

What  do  the  underlined  words  mean? 


d)  “A  squad  car  will  be  here  in  a  few  moments  and  then  our  young  friends  can  lead  us  to 
the  suspect’s  house.” 
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What  is  a  squad  car? 
Who  is  the  suspect?  . 


e)  “Slippery  Sam  Wilkes,  he’s  called — ” 
Why  was  the  thief  called  “Slippery”? 


8.  “They  reached  the  corner  just  in  time  to  see  their  quarry  going  into  a  broken-down  house.” 
Find,  near  the  end  of  the  story,  a  synonym  for  “broken-down.” 


9.  The  following  words  were  used  in  the  story  “Tom  Jackson  —  Detective”: 

disappeared  valuable  nudging  bluish 

quarry  excitedly  loot  disappointment 

dingy  impatiently  unshaven 

From  the  list  above  write: 

(i)  a  word  that  has  both  a  prefix  and  a  suffix _ 

(ii)  two  words  in  which  g  stands  for  the  j-sound _ 

(iii)  a  word  that  has  a  prefix  meaning  “not” _ 

(iv)  a  word  that  begins  with  the  kw-sound _ 

(v)  the  root  word  of  valuable _ 

(vi)  the  root  word  of  bluish  _ 


10.  Choosewords  from  the  list  below  to  answer  the  following  questions: 


treasure 

headed 

caught 

diamond 

excitement 


faint 

groan 

pocket 

imagined 

congratulated 


shoulder 

sighed 

conversation 

brought 


stowed 

broadly 

success 

sergeant 


(i)  Which  words  do  these  pronunciations  stand  for? 

trezh'or _  sid  -  sar'jant - 

pok'  it _  sok  ses' _  stod - 

(ii)  Write  three  words  in  which  the  sound  of  o  as  in  hot  is  spelled  in  different  ways. 


(iii)  Write  a  3-syllable  word  that  has  the  accent  on  the  2nd  syllable:  - 

(iv)  Mark  the  accented  syllable  in: 

con  grat  u  lat  ed  con  ver  sa  tion  i  mag  ined 

(v)  Write  all  the  2-svllable  words: 
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abandon 


A  Mini-Dictionary 


cobble 


hat,  age,  care,  far; 
let,  be,  term; 
it,  Ice; 

hot,  open,  order; 
oil,  out; 

cup,  put,  rule,  use; 

above,  takan,  pencal, 
leman,  circas; 

ch,  child;  ng,  long; 

th,  thin;  th,  then; 

zh,  measure 


a  ban  don  (aban'dan),  1.  give  up  entirely; 
She  abandoned  the  idea  of  being  a  nurse. 
2.  give  into  a  feeling:  She  laughed  with  wild 
abandon. 

a  bom  i  na  ble  (a  bono/a  na  bal),  1.  dis¬ 
gusting;  hateful.  2.  very  unpleasant, 
abound  (a  bound'),  1.  be  plentiful:  Fish 
abound  in  the  ocean.  2.  be  well  supplied;  be 
filled:  The  ocean  abounds  with  fish. 
ad  ja  cent  (a  ja'sont),  near;  adjoining: 

The  house  adjacent  to  ours  has  just  been  sold. 
adze  or  adz  (adz),  a  tool  resembling  an 
axe. 

ag  grieve  (a  grev'),  injure  unjustly;  cause 
grief  or  trouble  to:  He  was  aggrieved  at  the  in¬ 
sult  from  his  friend,  ag  grieved,  ag  griev  ing. 
ag  i  tate  (aj'o  tat),  1.  move  or  shake:  The 
slightest  wind  will  agitate  the  leaves  of  some 
trees.  2.  disturb;  excite:  She  was  much 
agitated  by  the  news  of  her  brother’s  death. 
ag  i  tat  ed,  ag  i  tat  ing. 

al  der  (ol'dor  or  ol'dor),  a  tree  or  shrub 
resembling  a  birch. 

a  lert  (a  lert'),  1.  watchful;  wide-awake: 
The  dog  was  alert  to  every  sound.  2.  lively; 
nimble:  A  sparrow  is  very  alert  in  its  move¬ 
ments. 

an  a  lyse  or  an  a  lyze  (an'o  Hz),  1.  sep¬ 
arate  into  its  parts:  A  chemist  can  analyse 
water  into  two  colorless  gases,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  2.  examine  the  parts  or  elements  of; 
find  out  the  essential  features  of:  Many 
men  have  tried  to  analyse  the  causes  of  success. 
an  ces  tor  (an'ses  tar),  a  person  from 
whom  one  is  directly  descended,  such  as  one’s 
father,  mother,  grandfather,  or  grandmother, 
an  guish  (ang'gwish),  very  great  pain  or 
grief:  He  was  in  anguish  until  the  doctor  set  his 
broken  leg. 

an  tic  i  pate  (an  tis'o  pat),  expect;  look 
forward  to :  He  had  anticipated  a  good  vacation 
in  the  mountains;  but  when  the  time  came,  he 
was  sick. 

a  pol  o  get  ic  (a  poF  a  jet'ik), 
making  an  apology;  expressing 

regret;  acknowledging  a  fault;  excusing 
failure:  He  sent  me  an  apologetic  note  excusing 
his  failure  to  come  to  my  party. 
a  pol  O  gize  (a  pol'o  jlz),  say  one  is  sorry; 
make  an  apology;  offer  an  excuse:  She 
apologized  for  hurting  my  feelings,  a  pol  o- 
gized,  a  pol  o  giz  ing. 

arch  (arch),  a  curved  structure  that 

bears  the  weight  of  the  material  above  it: 
Arches  often  form  the  tops  of  doors,  windows, 
and  gateways. 

ar  chi  tect  (ar'ko  tekt),  a  person  who 

designs  buildings. 

ar  son  (ar'son),  the  crime  of  intentionally  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  a  building  or  other  property, 
as  phalt  (as'folt  or  as'folt),  1.  a  dark- 
colored  substance  much  like  tar.  2.  a  smooth, 
hard  mixture  of  this  substance  with  crushed 
rock:  Asphalt  is  used  to  pave  streets. 
ath  lete  (ath'let),  a  person  trained  in 
exercises  of  strength,  speed,  and  skill:  Base¬ 
ball  players  and  boxers  are  athletes. 


baf  fle  (baf'ol),  be  too  hard  for  a  person 
to  understand  or  solve:  This  puzzle  baffles  me. 

ban  dy-leg  ged  (ban'de  legdd  or 
ban'de  legd'),  having  legs  that  curve  out¬ 
ward;  bowlegged. 

bass1  (bas),  1.  having  a  deep,  low  sound: 
a  bass  voice.  2.  the  lowest  part  in  music. 
3.  the  man’s  voice  that  sings  this  part. 
bass2  (bas),  an  edible  fish  found  in  both 
fresh  and  salt  water,  bass  or  bass  es. 
belch  (belch),  1.  expel  gas  from  the  stom¬ 
ach  through  the  mouth.  2.  throw  out  with 
force:  The  volcano  belched  fire  and  smoke. 
be  muse  (bi  muz'),  confuse;  bewilder;  stupe¬ 
fy.  be  mused,  be  mus  ing. 
bris  tie  (bris'ol),  1.  one  of  the  short,  stiff, 
coarse  hairs  of  pigs:  Bristles  are  vised  to  make 
brushes.  2.  any  short,  stiff  hair  of  an  animal 
or  plant.  3.  stand  up  straight  like  bristles: 
The  angry  dog’s  hair  bristled. 
bun  ga  low  (bung'- 
golo),  a  one-storey 
house,  often  small;  a 
house  having  no  living 
space  above  the  main 
floor. 


cal  i  CO  (kal'o  ko),  1.  cotton  cloth  printed 
with  colored  patterns.  2.  plain  white  cotton 
cloth. 

cascade  (kaskad'),  1.  a  small  waterfall. 

2.  fall  in  a  cascade,  cas  ead  ed,  cas  cad  ing. 
cen  sus  (sen'sos),  an  official  count  of  the 
people  of  a  country. 

cer  e  mo  ni  al  (ser'o  mo'ne  ol),  1.  of  or 
having  something  to  do  with  ceremony:  The 
ceremonial  costumes  were  beautiful.  2.  the 
formal  actions  proper  to  an  occasion:  Bowing 
the  head  and  kneeling  are  ceremonials  of 
religion. 

cer  e  mo  ny  (ser'o  mo'ne),  a  special 

form  or  set  of  acts  to  be  done  on  special 
occasions  such  as  weddings,  funerals,  gradua¬ 
tions,  Christmas,  or  Easter. 

chal  lenge  (chal'anj),  1.  a  sudden  question 
demanding  an  answer:  “Who  goes  there?” 
was  the  challenge  of  the  sentry.  2.  an  invitation 
to  a  game  or  contest  of  any  kind:  Giving  a 
challenge  often  means  that  one  undertakes  to 
beat  everybody  else.  3.  invite  to  a  contest: 
The  champion  swimmer  challenged  anyone  in  the 
world  to  beat  him.  chal  lenged,  chal  leng  ing. 
chauf  feur  (sho'for  or  sho  fer'),  a  man 
whose  work  is  driving  an  automobile,  usuaUy 
as  the  employee  of  a  private  person  or  a 
company:  The  head  of  our  bank  has  a  chauffeur. 
chiffon  (shi  fon'  or  shif'on),  a  thin  cloth, 
made  of  silk,  rayon,  etc.  and  used  for  dresses, 
civ  ic  (siv'ik),  1.  of  a  city.  2.  of  citizen¬ 
ship:  Obeying  the  laws,  voting,  and  paying 
taxes  are  civic  duties.  3.  of  citizens, 
cli  max  (kll'maks),  the  highest  point  of 
interest;  the  most  exciting  part, 
cob  ble1  (kob'ol),  1.  mend  shoes,  etc.;  repair; 

patch.  2.  put  together  clumsily, 
cob  ble2  (kob'ol),  1.  a  cobblestone.  2.  pave 
with  cobblestones,  cob  bled,  cob  bling. 
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cockroach 


cock  roach  (kok/roch/),  'an  insect  often 
found  in  kitchens  and  around  water  pipes, 
competitor  (kora  pet^  tor),  a  person 
who  tries  to  win  something  for  which  others 
are  trying  at  the  same  time;  a  rival:  There  are 
many  competitors  for  the  golf  championship. 
com  pile  (kom  pll'),  1.  collect  and  bring 
together  in  one  list  or  account:  Mother  com¬ 
piled,  a  list  of  the  groceries  we  needed.  2.  make 
a  book,  report,  etc.  out  of  various  materials: 
It  takes  many  experts  to  compile  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  com  piled,  com  pil  ing. 
com  pli  cat  ed  (kom/plo  kat'id),  1.  mixed 
up;  hard  to  understand.  2.  made  worse, 
con  ceal  ment  (kon  seKmont),  1.  the  act 
of  hiding  or  keeping  secret.  2.  a  jneans  or 
place  for  hiding. 

con  struc  tive  (kan  struk-'tiv),  tending  to 
construct;  building  up;  helpful:  People  ap¬ 
preciate  constructive  suggestions. 
cor  al  (korA>l),  1.  a  hard,  ' 
red,  pink,  or  white  sub¬ 
stance:  Coral,  which  is  often 
used  in  making  jewellery,  is 
an  accumulation  of  the 
skeletons  of  tiny  sea  an  imals. 

2.  the  sea  animal  that 
makes  coral.  3.  deep 

crest  (krest),  1.  a  tuft  or  mane  on  the  head 
of  an  animal;  a  rooster’s  comb.  2.  a  decora¬ 
tion  of  plumes  or  feathers  worn  on  a  helmet. 

3.  a  decoration  at  the  top  of  a  coat  of  arms. 

4.  the  top  of  a  hill  or  a  wave. 

crimp  ((krimp),  1.  press  into  small,  narrow 
folds;  make  wavy:  The  girl  crimped  her  hair 
before  going  to  the  party.  2.  something 
crimped;  a  fold  or  wave, 
cri  sis  (kr^sis),  1.  a  turning  point  in  a 
disease,  toward  life  or  death.  2.  a  deciding 
event  in  history.  3.  a  time  of  danger  or 
anxious  waiting. 

crock  (krok),  a  pot  or  jar  made  of  baked 
clay. 

cun  ning  (kunAng),  skilful  or  sly  ways 
of  getting  what  one  needs  or  wants,  or  of 
escaping  one’s  enemies:  Some  animals  have  a 
great  deal  of  cunning. 

curb  (kerb),  1.  a  chain  or  a  strap  fastened 
to  a  horse’s  bit  and  passing  under  its  lower 
jaw:  When  the  reins  are  pulled  tight,  the  curb 
checks  the  horse.  2.  a  check  or  restraint. 
3.  hold  in  check;  restrain:  You  must  curb  your 
laughing  when  you  are  in  church.  4.  a  raised 
border  of  concrete  or  stone  along  the  edge  of 
a  street,  driveway,  etc. 


daft  (daft),  1.  silly:  What  a  daft  thing  to  do! 
2.  crazy:  Go  out  in  this  rain?  You  must 
be  daft. 

de  bris  (da  bre^  or  da/bre),  scattered  frag¬ 
ments;  ruins;  rubbish. 

demolition  (dem'a  lish'an),  destruction; 

ruin. 

di  min  u  tive  (di  min'yu  tiv),  1.  small; 
tiny.  2.  a  small  person  or  thing.  3.  a  word 
dis-,  a  prefix  meaning: 

1.  opposite  of,  as  in  discontent.  2.  reverse  of, 
as  in  disentangle. 

disk  or  disc  (disk),  1.  a  flat,  thin,  round 


flag1 


object  shaped  like  a  coin.  2.  a  round,  flat 
surface,  or  a  surface  that  seems  so. 
dis  mal  (dizAnal),  1.  dark;  gloomy: 
Damp  caves  and  rainy  days  are  dismal. 

2.  dreary;  miserable. 

dis  pose  (dis  poz-'),  I.  put  in  a  certain 
order  or  position;  arrange:  The  ships  were 
disposed  in  a  straight  line.  2.  make  ready  or 
willing;  influence. 

3.  Dispose  of  means  ( 1 )  to  get  rid  of :  Dispose 
of  that  rubbish.  (2)  to  give  away  or  sell:  The 
agent  disposed  of  all  their  property  for  $5,000. 
(3)  to  arrange  or  settle. 

dis  rep  u  ta  ble  (dis  rep^yu  to  bal), 

1.  having  a  bad  reputation. 2.  not  respectable 
di  ver  sion  (di  ver'zhan  or  di  ver^zhan), 
1.  a  turning  aside:  A  magician's  talk  creates  a 
diversion  of  attention  so  that  people  do  not  see 
how  he  does  his  tricks.  2.  a  source  of  relief 
from  work,  care,  etc.;  amusement;  enter¬ 
tainment;  a  pastime:  Watching  television  is  a 
popular  diversion. 

down1  (doun),  to  a  lower  place;  in  a 
lower  place:  They  ran  down  from  the  top  of  the 
hill . 

down2  (doun),  1.  soft  feathers.  2.  soft 
hair  or  fluff. 

down3  (doun),  a  stretch  of  rolling,  grassy 
land. 

du  bi  ous  (du^be  as  or  dii^be  as),  doubt¬ 
ful;  uncertain:  She  looked  this  way  and  that 
in  a  dubious  manner. 

dug  out  (dugArat'),  1.  a  rough  shelter  or 
dwelling  formed  by  digging  into  the  side  of 
a  hill,  trench-,  etc.:  During  war,  soldiers  use 
dugouts  for  protection  against  bullets  and 
bombs.  2.  a  boat  made  by  hollowing  out  a 
large  log. 

dwin  die  (dwinAial),  become  smaller  and 
smaller;  shrink:  Our  supply  of  food  has 
dwindled,  dwin  died,  dwin  dling. 


hat,  age,  care,  far; 
let,  be,  term; 
it,  Ice; 

hot,  open,  order; 
oil,  out; 

cup,  put,  rule,  use; 

above,  takan,  pencal, 
leman,  circas; 

ch,  child;  ng,  long; 

th,  thin;  th,  then; 

zh,  measure 


ei  der  (i'dar)  or  eider  duck,  a  large  sea 
duck,  usually  black  and  white, 
eider-down  (I'dar  doun'),  1.  the  soft 
feathers  from  the  breasts  of  eiders,  used  as 
trimming  and  to  fill  bed  coverings.  2.  a 
quilt  stuffed  with  these  feathers, 
e  ma  ci  at  ed  (i  ma/she  atfid  or  i  ma/se  at'- 
id),  thin  from  losing  flesh:  The  invalid  was 
pale  and  emaciated. 

ex  haust  (eg  zost^  or  eg  zost/),  1.  empty 
completely:  to  exhaust  a  well.  2.  use  up: 
to  exhaust  the  supply  of  water,  to  exhaust 
one's  strength  or  money.  3.  tire  out:  The 
climb  up  the  hill  exhausted  us.  4.  the  escape 
of  used  steam,  gasoline,  etc.  from  a  machine. 

5.  a  means  or  way  for  used  steam,  gasoline, 
etc.  to  escape  from  an  engine.  6.  the  used 
steam,  gasoline,  etc.  that  escapes:  The  exhaust 
from  an  automobile  engine  is  poisonous. 


fath  om  (fara'am),  a  measure  of  six 

feet,  used  mostly  in  speaking  of  the  depth 
of  water:  The  ship  sank  in  10  fathoms. 
fis  sure  (fisher),  a  split;  a  crack;  a  long, 
narrow  opening. 

flag1  (flag),  a  piece  of  cloth,  often 
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inflation 


flag2 


hat,  age,  care,  far; 
let,  be,  term; 
it,  Ice; 

hot,  open,  order; 
oil,  out; 

cup,  put,  riile,  use; 

above,  takan,  pencal, 
leman,  circas; 

ch,  child;  ng,  long; 

th,  thin;  th,  then; 

zh,  measure 


rectangular,  that  shows  the  emblem  of  a 
country,  of  a  unit  of  the  armed  forces,  or  of 
some  other  organization:  the  Canadian  flag, 
the  regimental  flag . 

flag2  (flag),  the  iris:  W e  have  lovely  purple 
flags  in  our  garden. 

flag3  (flag),  get  tired;  grow  weak;  droop, 
fledg  ling  or  fledge  ling  (flejAing),  1.  a 
young  bird  just  able  to  fly.  2.  a  young, 
inexperienced  person. 

flex  i  ble  (flek-'sa  bol),  that  can  be  bent 
without  breaking;  not  stiff;  easily  bent  in  all 
directions:  Leather,  rubber,  and  wire  are 
flexible  materials. 

fioun  der  (floun'dar),  1.  struggle  with¬ 
out  making  much  progress;  plunge  about: 
Men  and  horses  were  floundering  in  the  deep 
snow  beside  the  road.  2.  be  clumsy  or  con¬ 
fused  and  make  mistakes, 
fol  ly  (foi-'e),  1.  the  state  of  being  foolish 

or  showing  lack  of  sense:  It  was  folly  to  eat  so 
much  candy.  2.  a  foolish  act,  practice,  or 
idea;  something  silly. 

fool  har  dy  (fiil/har/de),  foolishly  bold; 
rash :  The  man  made  a  foolhardy  attempt  to  go 
over  Niagara  Falls  in  a  barrel. 
fore-,  a  prefix  meaning: 

1.  front,  as  in  foremost.  2.  before;  beforehand, 
as  in  foreknow,  foresee. 

forge  (forj),  a  fireplace  where  metal  is 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  before  being 
hammered  into  shape. 

frat  er  nize  (frat'ar  nlz'),  associate  in  a 
brotherly  way;  be  friendly, 
fru  gal  (frii^gal),  without  waste;  not 

wasteful;  saving;  using  things  well. 


gam  bol  (gamAbal),  1.  a  frolic;  a  running 
and  jumping  about  in  play.  2.  frolic;  run 
and  jump  about;  play, 
gibberish  (jib'ar  ish  or  gib'arish),  sense¬ 
less  chatter;  rapid,  indistinct  talk;  jargon, 
gi  gan  tic  (jl  gan-'tik),  big  as  a  giant; 
like  a  giant;  huge:  The  pumpkin  was 

gigantic.  Paul  Bunyan  was  a  gigantic  lumberjack 
gill  (gil),  one  of  the  breathing  organs  of 
certain  animals  that  live  under  water:  Fish, 
tadpoles,  and  crabs  have  gills. 
glid  er  (glld^ar),  an  airplane  without  a  motor: 
Rising  air  currents  keep  a  glider  up  in  the  air. 
gran  deur  (gran-'jar  or  gran'jur),  great¬ 
ness;  majesty;  nobility;  dignity;  splendor: 
The  grandeur  of  Niagara  Falls  is  famous. 
grat  ing1  (graf/ing),  a  grate;  a  framework 
of  parallel  or  crossed  bars :  W indows  in  a 

prison,  bank,  or  ticket  office  often  have 
gratings  over  them. 

grat  ing2  (grai/ing),  1.  irritating;  un¬ 
pleasant.  2.  harsh  or  jarring  in  sound, 
grope  (grop),  1.  feel  about  with  the 
hands:  He  groped  for  a  flashlight  when  the 
lights  went  out.  2.  search  here  and  there 
rather  blindly:  The  detectives  groped  for  some 
clue  to  the  murder.  3.  find  by  feeling  about 
with  the  hands;  feel  one’s  way  slowly:  The 
blind  man  groped  his  way  to  the  door. 
gym  nas  tics  (jim  nas-'tiks),  exercises  for 
developing  the  muscles,  such  as  are  done  in 
a  gymnasium. 


halcyon  (hal'sean),  1.  calm;  peaceful; 
happy.  2.  Archaic  or  Poetic,  a  bird  that  was 
supposed  to  calm  the  waves;  kingfisher, 
har  ry  (har'e),  1.  raid  and  rob  with  vio¬ 
lence:  The  pirates  harried  the  towns  along  the 
coast.  2.  worry;  torment, 
heritage  (her-'atij),  what  is  or  may  be 
handed  on  to  a  person  from  his  ancestors; 
an  inheritance. 

hoax  (holes),  a  mischievous  trick; 

especially,  a  made-up  story, 
hob  ble  (hob Ad),  1.  walk  awkwardly; 
limp:  The  wounded  man  hobbled  away.  2.  a 
limping  walk.  3.  tie  the  legs  of  a  horse, 
etc.  together.  4.  a  rope  or  strap  used  to 
hobble  an  animal,  hob  bled,  hob  bling. 
hogs  head  (hogz'hed'),  1.  a  large  barrel 
or  cask  containing  from  100  to  140  gallons. 
2.  a  liquid  measure  equal  to  52|  imperial 
gallons. 

home  stead  (hSmAsted'),  1.  a  house  with 
its  land  and  other  buildings;  a  farm  with  its 
buildings.  2.  public  land  granted  to  a 
settler  under  certain  conditions  by  the 
Canadian  government. 

hu  mil  i  ty  (hu  mil'a  te),  humbleness  of 
mind;  lack  of  pride;  meekness, 
hy  dro  gen  (lilAlra  jon),  a  colorless  gas 
that  burns  easily. 


i  bex  (I'beks),  a  wild  goat  of  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa:  The  male  ibex  has  very  large  horns. 
il  le  gal  (i  le-'gal),  not  lawful;  against  the 
law;  forbidden  by  law:  illegal  parking. 
im  i  ta  tion  (im'a  ta'shan),  1.  an 

imitating:  We  learn  many  things  by  imitation. 
2.  a  copy:  Give  as  good  an  imitation  as  you 
can  of  a  rooster  crowing.  3.  not  real:  You 
can  buy  imitation  pearls  in  many  jewellery 
stores. 

im  port  (im  port-'  for  1  and  3,  im^port  for  2, 
4,  and  5),  1.  bring  in  from  a  foreign 

country  for  sale  or  use:  Canada  imports  sugar 
from  Cuba.  2.  an  article  brought  into  a 
country :  Rubber  is  a.  useful  import.  3.  mean; 
make  known :  What  does  this  message  import  ? 

4.  meaning:  What  is  the  unport  of  your  remark  ? 

5.  importance:  It  is  a  matter  of  great  import. 
in-1,  a  prefix  meaning:  not;  the  opposite  of; 

the  absence  of,  as  in  inexpensive,  inattention, 
inconvenient.  Also:  im-,  before  b,  m,  p;  ir-, 
before  r. 

in-2,  a  prefix  meaning:  in;  into;  on;  upon,  as 
in  inhale,  inscribe. 

in-3,  a  prefix  meaning:  in;  within;  into;  to¬ 
ward,  as  in  inborn,  indoors,  inland. 
in  cred  i  ble  (in  kred'a  bal),  seeming  too 
extraordinary  to  be  possible;  beyond  belief: 
The  hero  fought  with  incredible  bravery. 

in  cred  u  lous  (in  krej-'u  las),  not  ready 
to  believe;  doubting. 

Indian  summer,  a  time  of  mild,  dry, 
hazy  weather  in  late  autumn, 
in  fest  (in  fest/),  trouble  or  disturb  fre¬ 
quently  or  in  large  numbers:  Mosquitoes  infest 
swamps. 

in  fla  tion  (in  fla/shan),  a  swelling  with 

air,  gas,  pride,  etc. 
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interior 


ordeal 


in  te  ri  or  (in  ter^e  or),  1.  the  inside;  the 
inner  surface  or  part:  The  interior  of  the  house 
was  beautifully  decorated.  2.  inner;  on  the 
inside.  3.  the  part  of  a  region  or  country 
away  from  the  coast  or  border.  4.  away  from 
the  coast  or  border. 

in  vol  un  tar  i  ly  (in  voKan  ter'o  le), 

without  intention;  against  one’s  will. 

jodh  purs  (jod'parz),  breeches  for  horseback 
riding,  loose  above  the  knees  and  fitting 
closely  below. 

kilt  (kilt),  a  pleated,  knee-length 
skirt,  often  worn  by  both  men  and 
women  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  and 
by  soldiers  in  Scottish  and  Irish 
regiments,  including  those  in 
Canada. 

knight- er  rant  (nd/er'ant), 
a  knight  travelling  in  search 
of  adventure. 

la  ment  (la  ment''),  1.  sorrow  for;  mourn: 
We  lament  the  dead.  2.  weep;  sorrow:  Why 
does  she  lament  so  1 

lash  (lash),  1.  the  part  of  a  whip  that  is 
not  the  handle.  2.  a  stroke  or  blow  with  a 
whip.  3.  strike  with  a  whip:  The  driver  of 
the  team  lashed  his  horses  on.  4.  beat  back  and 
forth:  A  lion  lashes  his  tail. 
lie  O  rice  or  liq  uo  rice  (lik'a  rish,  lik/rish, 
or  lik-'a  ris),  1.  the  sweet- tasting,  dried  root 
of  an  edible  plant.  2.  the  black  substance 
obtained  from  this  root  and  used  in  making 
medicine  and  candy.  3.  a  piece  of  candy 
that  contains  licorice. 

lit  ter  (lff/ar),  1.  little  bits  left  about  in 
disorder;  things  scattered  about:  Children 
should  pick  up  their  oum  litter.  2.  scatter 
things  about;  leave  odds  and  ends  lying 
around;  make  untidy:  You  have  littered  the 
room  with  your  papers.  3.  the  young  animals 
produced  at  one  time. 

lurch  (lerch),  a  sudden  leaning  or  roll 
to  one  side,  like  that  of  a  ship,  a  car,  or  a 
staggering  person:  The  car  gave  a  lurch  and 
upset. 

lurk  (lerk),  stay  about  without  arousing 
attention;  wait  out  of  sight;  be  hidden:  A  tiger 
was  lurking  in  the  jungle  outside  the  village. 

man  da  rin  (man'da  rin),  1.  in  the  Chinese 
empire,  an  official  of  high  rank.  2.  a  kind  of 
small,  sweet,  spicy  orange  with  a  loose  peel; 
tangerine. 

ma  neu  ver  (mo  nu-'var),  manoeuvre, 

ma  noeu  vre  or  ma  neu  ver  (ma  nii-'var), 

1.  a  planned  movement  of  troops  or  war¬ 
ships:  The  army  practises  warfare  by  holding 
manoeuvres.  2.  perform  manoeuvres;  cause 
troops  to  perform  manoeuvres.  3.  a  skilful 
plan;  a  series  of  clever  moves:  His  superior 
manoeuvres  won  the  game. 
mas  cot  (mas'kot),  an  animal,  person,  or 
thing  supposed  to  bring  good  luck, 
mas  sive  (mas-'iv),  big  and  heavy; 

large  and  solid. 


A  man 
wearing  a 
kilt 


me  an  der  (me  an'dor),  follow  a  wind¬ 
ing  course:  A  brook  meanders  through  the 
meadow. 

me  ni  al  (me'ne  ol),  belonging  to  or 

suited  to  a  servant;  low;  mean:  Cinderella  had 
to  do  menial  tasks. 

met  tie  (metAd),  disposition;  spirit;  cour¬ 
age.  On  one’s  mettle  means  ready  to  do  one’s 
best. 

mire  (mlr),  I.  soft,  deep  mud;  slush. 

2.  get  stuck  in  mire:  He  mired  his  car  and  had 
to  go  for  help. 

mis-,  a  prefix  meaning: 

1.  bad,  as  in  misgovernment.  2.  badly,  as  in 
misbehave,  mismanage.  3.  wrong,  as  in  mis¬ 
pronunciation.  4.  wrongly,  as  in  misapply, 
misunderstand. 

molt  en  (mol^ton),  1.  melted.  2.  made 
by  melting  and  casting:  a  molten  image. 
mo  men  turn  (mo  men'tom),  the  force  with 
which  a  body  moves,  the  product  of  its  mass 
and  its  velocity:  A  falling  object  gains  momen¬ 
tum  as  it  falls. 

mo  not  o  ny  (ma  not-'a  ne),  1.  sameness 
of  tone  or  pitch:  The  monotony  of  the  man's 
voice  was  irritating.  2.  a  lack  of  variety. 

3.  wearisome  sameness. 

mor  al  (mortal),  having  to  do  -with 

character,  or  with  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong. 

moun  tain  eer  (moun'ta  ner'),  1.  a 

person  who  lives  in  the  mountains.  2.  a 
person  skilled  in  mountain  climbing, 
muf  Her  (muf'lar),  I.  a  wrap  or  scarf 

worn  around  the  neck  for  warmth.  2.  any¬ 
thing  used  to  deaden  sound, 
mus  lin  (muz'lan),  1.  a  thin,  fine  cotton 
cloth,  used  for  dresses,  curtains,  etc.  2.  a 
heavier  cotton  cloth,  used  for  sheets,  under¬ 
clothes,  etc. 

myth  (mith),  1.  a  legend  or  story,  usually 
one  that  attempts  to  account  for  something 
in  nature:  The  story  of  Proserpina  is  a  famous 
myth  that  explains  summer  and  winter.  2.  any 
invented  story. 

mythical  (mith'a  kal),  of  a  myth; 

like  a  myth;  in  myths:  mythical  monsters, 
mythical  places. 


hat,  age,  care,  far; 
let,  be,  term; 
it,  Ice; 

hot,  open,  order; 
oil,  out; 

cup,  put,  rule,  use; 

above,  takan,  pencal, 
leman,  circas; 

ch,  child;  ng,  long; 

th,  thin;  th,  then; 

zh,  measure 


na  sal  (na/zal),  1.  of,  in,  or  from  the  nose: 
nasal  bones,  a  nasal  discharge.  2.  spoken 
through  the  nose:  His  voice  had  a  nasal 
quality. 

ne  go  ti  ate  (ni  gcVshe  at),  talk  over 

and  arrange  terms. 

niche  (nich),  a  recess  or  hollow  in 

a  wall  for  a  statue. 

non-,  a  prefix  meaning:  not;  not  a;  opposite 
of;  lack  of;  failure  of,  as  in  non-combatant, 
nonconformity,  non-payment. 


ob  lit  er  ate  (ab  lit-'ar  at),  blot  out;  remove 
all  traces  of;  destroy:  The  heavy  rain  obliterated 
all  footprints,  ob  lit  er  at  ed,  ob  lit  er  at  ing. 
ob  sti  nate  (ob^sta  nit),  stubborn;  not 
giving  in:  In  spite  of  her  father’s  advice,  the 
obstinate  girl  went  her  own  way. 

on  slaught  (on^slot'  or  on^slot'),  a  vigor¬ 
ous  attack. 

or  deal  (or  deK),  a  severe  test  or  experi- 
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outlaw 


re¬ 


hat,  age,  care,  far; 
let,  be,  term; 
it,  Ice; 

hot,  open,  order; 
oil,  out; 

cup,  put,  rule,  use; 

above,  takan,  pencal, 
leman,  circas; 


ence:  the  ordeal  of  a  visit  to  the  dentist. 
out  law  (out'lo/  or  out^lo/),  1.  a  person 
outside  the  protection  of  the  law;  an  exile;  an 
outcast.  2.  a  lawless  person;  a  criminal. 
3.  make  or  declare  unlawful:  A  group  of 
nations  agreed  to  outlaw  war. 
ox  y  gen  (ok 'so  jan),  a  gas  without  color 
or  odor  that  forms  about  one  fifth  of  the  air: 
Animals  and  plants  cannot  live  without  oxygen. 


.  ,  padre  (pa'dra),  father:  Padre  is  used  as  a 

ch ,  child ;  ng,  long ;  vnamefo\\  pri'sL 

pan  to  mime  (pan^ta  mlm),  a  play 

th,  thin;  th,  then;  without  words  in  which  the  actors  express 

themselves  by  gestures. 

zh,  measure  peat  (pet),  a  kind  of  turf,  used  as  fuel  after 

being  dried:  Peat  is  made  of  partly  rotted  moss 
and  plants. 

per  son  nel  (per'sa  nefr).  persons  employed 
in  any  work,  business,  or  service, 
per  sua  sive  (par  swa/siv),  able  to  per¬ 
suade;  fitted  to  persuade:  The  salesman  had 
a  very  persuasive  way  of  talking. 
phos  pho  rus  (fos-'fa  ras),  a  chemical 
element  that  looks  like  yellow  wax:  Phos¬ 
phorus  burns  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  shines  in  the  dark. 

pic  tur  esque  (pik'char  esk/),  1.  quaint  or 
interesting  enough  to  be  used  as  the  subject 
of  a  picture:  a  picturesque  old  mill.  2.  mak¬ 
ing  a  picture  for  the  mind;  vivid, 
pied  (pld),  having  patches  of  two  or  more 
colors;  many-colored. 

pile1  (pH),  1.  many  things  lying  one  upon 

another  in  a  more  or  less  orderly  way:  a  pile 
of  wood.  2.  a  heap;  a  mass  like  a  hill  or 
mound:  a  pile  of  dirt.  3.  make  into  a  pile; 
heap  evenly;  heap  up:  The  boys  piled  the 
blankets  in  a  corner. 

pile2  (pH),  a  heavy  beam  driven  upright 
into  the  ground  or  the  bed  of  a  river  to  help 
support  a  bridge,  wharf,  building,  etc. 
pile3  (pil),  1.  a  soft,  thick  nap  on  velvet, 
plush,  and  many  carpets:  The  pile  of  that 
Chinese  rug  is  almost  half  an  inch  long. 
2.  soft,  fine  hair  or  down;  wool, 
pil  ing  (pilling),  1.  piles  or  heavy  beams 
driven  into  the  ground,  etc.  2.  a  structure 
made  of  piles. 

pine1  (pin),  a  tree  with  evergreen  leaves 
shaped  like  needles. 

pine2  (pin),  1.  long  eagerly;  yearn:  The 
mother  was  pining  to  see  her  son.  2.  waste 
away  with  pain,  hunger,  grief,  or  desire. 

pined,  pin  ing. 

pin  ion  (pin^yan),  1.  the  last  joint  of  a 
bird’s  wing.  2.  a  wing.  3.  any  one  of  the 
stiff  flying  feathers  of  the  wing.  4.  bind; 
bind  the  arms  of;  bind  to  something. 
poach1  (poch),  1.  trespass  on  another’s 
land,  especially  to  hunt  or  fish.  2.  take  game 
or  fish  without  any  right. 
poach2  (poch),  cook  an  egg  by  breaking 
it  into  boiling  water  and  leaving  it  there 
three  or  four  minutes. 

pon  der  ous  (ponAlar  os),  1.  very  heavy. 

2.  heavy  and  clumsy, 
por  tage  (pbr-'tij),  1.  the  act  of  carrying 
canoes,  boats,  provisions,  etc.  overland  from 
one  stretch  of  water  to  another:  We  found  the 


last  portage  the  most  difficult.  2.  carry  canoes, 
etc.  from  one  stretch  of  water  to  another:  We 
had  to  portage  five  times  during  the  trip.  3.  a 
place  where  such  carrying  takes  place:  The 
hunters  pitched  camp  at  the  portage,  por¬ 
taged,  por  tag  ing. 

pre-,  a  prefix  meaning:  before  in  place,  time, 
order,  or  rank,  as  in  prepay,  prevision,  pre¬ 
war. 

pre  car  i  ous  (pri  kar-'e  os),  uncertain; 
not  safe;  not  secure;  dangerous:  A  soldier  leads 
a  precarious  life.  His  hold  on  the  branch  was 
precarious. 

prec  i  pice  (presto  pis),  a  very  steep  cliff 
or  slope;  the  face  of  a  cliff, 
pre  die  a  ment  (pri  dik^o  mont),  an  un¬ 
pleasant,  difficult,  or  dangerous  situation, 
pre  serve  (pri  zerv'),  1.  keep  from  harm 
or  change;  keep  safe;  protect.  2.  keep  up; 
maintain.  3.  keep  from  spoiling:  Ice  helps 
to  preserve  food.  4.  prepare  food  to  keep  it 
from  spoiling:  Boiling  with  sugar,  salting, 
smoking,  and  pickling  are  different  ways  of 
preserving  food.  5.  fruit  cooked  with  sugar 
and  sealed  from  the  air:  Mother  made  some 
plum  preserves.  6.  a  place  where  wild  animals 
or  fish  are  protected;  a  provincial  park, 
pre  ter  nat  u  ral  (preffor  nach-'rol  or 
preffor  nach'o  rol),  1.  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature;  abnormal.  2.  due  to  some¬ 
thing  above  or  beyond  nature;  supernatural, 
pro  cure  (pro  kur-'),  obtain  by  care  or 
effort;  get. 

pro  di  gious  (pro  dij-'as),  1.  very  great; 
huge;  vast:  The  ocean  contains  a  prodigious 
amount  of  water.  2.  wonderful;  marvellous, 
pro  pel  (pro  pel-'),  drive  forward;  force 
ahead:  to  propel  a  boat  by  oars,  a  person  pro¬ 
pelled  by  ambition. 

pro  trude  (pro  triid^  or  pro  triid^), 

1.  thrust  forth;  stick  out:  The  saucy  child 
protruded  her  tongue. 

pum  mel  (pum^ol),  strike  or 
beat;  beat  with  the  fists;  pom¬ 
mel.  pum  melled  or  pum  meled, 
pum  mel  ling  or  pum  mel  ing. 

quay  (ke),  a  pier;  a  solid 
landing  place  for  ships, 
often  built  of  stone. 

ra  di  o-ac  tive  (ra/de  5  ak-'tiv),  giving  off 
rays  that  pass  through  opaque  matter: 
Radium  is  radio-active. 

rare1  (rar),  1.  not  usually  found;  few: 
Storks  and  peacocks  are  rare  birds  in  Canada. 

2.  not  happening  often:  Earthquakes  are  rare 
in  Alberta.  3.  unusually  good:  Edison  had 
rare  powers  as  an  inventor.  4.  thin ;  not  dense : 
The  higher  we  go  above  the  earth,  the  rarer  the 
air  is.  rar  er,  rar  est. 

rare2  (rar),  not  cooked  much:  a  rare  steak. 
rar  er,  rar  est. 

rarefy  (rar'af!'),  make  less  dense:  The 
air  high  in  the  mountains  is  rarefied. 
re-,  a  prefix  meaning: 

1.  again;  anew;  once  more,  as  in  reappear, 
rebuild,  reheat,  reopen,  re-enter.  2.  back,  as  in 
recall,  repay,  replace. 


A  quay 
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reef1 

reef1  (ref),  a  narrow  ridge  of  rocks  or  sand 
at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
water:  The  ship  teas  wrecked 
on  the  hidden  reef. 
reef2  (ref),  the  part  of 
a  sail  that  can  be  rolled  or 
folded  up  to  reduce  its  size, 
re  luc  tance  (ri  hdt/tans),  unwillingness; 
slowness  in  action  because  of  unwillingness: 
She  took  part  in  the  game  with  reluctance. 
re  sign  (ri  zbi'),  1.  give  up  a  job,  office, 
or  position:  The  manager  of  the  football  team 
resigned.  2.  yield;  submit:  He  had  to  resign 
himself  to  a  week  in  bed  when  he  hurt  his  back. 
re  sign  ed  ly  (ri  zln'id  le),  in  a  resigned  man¬ 
ner;  with  resignation. 

res  o  lute  (rez^a  liit),  determined;  firm; 
bold:  He  was  resolute  in  his  attempt  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain. 

re  strain  (ri  strand),  hold  back;  keep 
down;  keep  in  check;  keep  within  limits:  She 
could  not  restrain  her  curiosity  to  see  what  was 
in  the  box. 

re  straint  (ri  strant'),  1.  a  restraining  or 
being  restrained:  Noisy  children  sometimes 
need  restraint.  2.  a  means  of  restraining, 
rev  er  ie  (rev^ar  e),  dreamy  thoughts; 
a  dreamy  thinking  of  pleasant  things . 

sac  (sak),  a  baglike  part  of  an  animal  or 
plant,  often  containing  liquids:  the  sac  of  a 
honeybee. 

san  i  ta  tion  (san'a  ta/shan),  the  working 
out  of  ways  to  improve  health  conditions, 
sa  vor  y  or  sa  vour  y  (salvor  e),  pleas¬ 
ing  in  taste  or  smell:  The  savory  smell  of 
roasting  turkey  greeted  us  as  we  entered  the 
house,  sa  vor  i  er,  sa  vor  i  est. 
scoff  (skof),  make  fun  to  show  that  one 
does  not  believe  something;  mock:  We 

scoffed  at  the  idea  of  drowning  in  three  inches 
of  water. 

scroll  (skrol),  a  roll  of  parchment  or 

paper,  especially  one  with  writing  on  it. 
se  clud  ed  (si  kliid-'id),  shut  off  from 
others;  undisturbed:  a  secluded  cottage. 
semi-,  a  prefix  meaning: 

1.  half;  semicircle  —  half  circle.  2.  partly; 
incompletely:  semicivilized  =  partly  civilized. 

3.  twice.  Semi - ly  means  in  each  half  of  a 

- ,  or  twice  in  a  - — — :  semi-annually  = 

every  half  year,  or  twice  a  year. 

ser  e  nade  (ser'a  nad/),  1.  music  played 
or  sung  outdoors  at  night,  especially  by  a 
lover  under  his  lady’s  window.  2.  sing  or 
play  to  in  this  way. 

serene  (sa  ren'),  1.  peaceful;  calm:  serene 
happiness,  a  serene  smile.  2.  clear;  bright; 
not  cloudy:  a  serene  sky. 

ses  a  me  (ses'a  me),  1.  an  Oriental  plant. 

2.  its  seeds,  used  for  food  and  in  medicine, 
si  die  (sl'dal),  move  sideways:  He  shyly 

sidled  up  to  the  visitor,  si  died,  si  dling. 
sin  ew  (sin^u),  1.  a  tough,  strong  band  or 
cord  that  joins  muscle  to  bone;  a  tendon:  You 
can  see  the  sinews  in  this  cooked  chicken  leg. 
2.  strength;  energy. 

singe  (sinj),  1.  burn  a  little.  2.  a  slight 

burn,  singed,  singe  ing. 
sla  lorn  (sla'lam),  in  skiing  a  zigzag  race 


thread 

downhill  on  a  course  set  between  a  series  of 
posts. 

so  lie  i  tude  (sa  lis'a  tud'  or  sa  lis'a  tud')» 
anxious  care;  anxiety;  concern:  That  man 
shows  great  solicitude  for  his  aging  mother. 
South  Sea  Islands,  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean. 

spec  i  men  (spes^a  man),  one  of  a  group 
or  class  taken  to  show  what  the  others  are 
like;  a  sample:  He  collects  specimens  of  all 
kinds  of  rocks  and  minerals. 
spec  tre  or  spec  ter  (spek^tar),  a  ghost, 
star  board  (star^bard),  the  right  side 
of  a  ship  from  the  standpoint  of  a  person 
facing  forward. 

star  ling  (startling),  a  common,  black 
bird  that  nests  about  buildings  and  flies 
in  large  flocks. 

stip  u  la  tion  (stip'yu  la'shan),  1.  a  definite 
arrangement;  agreement.  2.  a  condition  in 
an  agreement  or  bargain, 
stun  ner  (stum'ar),  1.  a  person,  thing,  or 
blow  that  stuns.  2.  Informal,  a  very  striking 
or  attractive  person  or  thing, 
sub  due  (sob  du^  or  sob  dii'),  1.  conquer; 
overcome:  Our  army  subdued  the  enemy.  We 
subdued  a  desire  to  laugh.  2.  tone  down; 
soften:  The  window  curtains  give  the  room  a 
subdued  light,  sub  dued,  sub  du  ing. 
sub  side  (sob  sld-'),  1.  sink  to  a  lower 

level:  After  the  rain  stopped,  the  flood  waters 
subsided.  2.  grow  less;  die  down;  become 
less  active:  The  waves  subsided  when  the  wind 
stopped. 

sum  mit  (summit),  the  highest  point;  the 
top:  We  could  see  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
twenty  miles  away.  The  summit  of  her  ambi¬ 
tion  was  to  be  an  actress. 
su  perb  (su  perb'), 
grand;  stately; 
majestic;  magnificent; 
splendid. 

surf  (serf),  the  waves 
or  swell  of  the  sea  Surf 

breaking  on  the  shore:  The  surf  is  high  just 
after  a  storm. 

sy  rin  ga  (so  ring'ga),  a  shrub  having  frag¬ 
rant  white  flowers  blooming  in  early  summer; 
mock  orange. 

tee  ter  (te-'tar),  1.  a  teeter-totter  or  see¬ 
saw.  2.  be  badly  balanced:  The  tightrope 
walker  teetered  on  the  narrow  wire. 
tense  (tens),  1.  stretched  tight;  strained 
to  stiffness:  a  tense  rope.  2.  stretch  tight; 
stiffen:  He  tensed  his  muscles  for  the  leap. 

3.  strained:  tense  nerves,  a  tense  moment. 
thong  (thong),  1.  a  narrow  strip  of  leather, 
especially  one  used  as  a  fastening.  2.  the  lash 
of  a  whip,  a  rein,  etc.  3.  a  kind  of  sandal 
held  on  the  foot  by  a  narrow  piece  of 
leather,  plastic,  etc.  that  passes  between  the 
toes. 

thread  (thred),  1.  cotton,  silk,  flax,  etc. 
spun  out  into  a  fine  cord:  Thread  is  used  for 
sewing.  2.  pass  a  thread  through:  She 
threaded  her  needle.  She  threaded  a  hundred 
beads.  3.  something  long  and  slender  like 
a  thread:  The  spider  hung  by  a  thread.  4.  the 
main  thought  that  connects  the  parts  of  a 


A  reefed  sail 


hat,  age,  care,  far; 
let,  be,  term; 
it,  Ice; 

hot,  open,  order; 
oil,  out; 

cup,  put,  rule,  use; 

above,  takan,  pencal, 
leman,  circas; 

ch,  child;  ng,  long; 

th,  thin;  th,  then; 

zh,  measure 
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threepenny 


wreath 


hat,  age,  care,  far; 
let,  be,  term; 
it,  Ice; 

hot,  open,  order; 
oil,  out; 

cup,  put,  rule,  use; 

above,  takan,  pencal, 
leman,  circas; 

ch,  child;  ng,  long; 

th,  thin;  th,  then; 

zh,  measure 


A  bolt 
show¬ 
ing 

thrtiid 
(def.  6) 


story  or  speech.  5.  make  one's  way 
through:  He  threaded  the  forest. 

Thread  one’s  way  means  to  go  care¬ 
fully:  The  cat  threaded  its  way  among 
the  dishes  on  the  shelf.  6.  the  winding, 
sloping  ridge  of  a  bolt,  screw,  pipe 
joint,  etc.:  The  thread  of  a  nut  inter¬ 
locks  with  the  thread  of  a  holt.  7.  cut 
threads  into  a  bolt,  screw,  pipe  joint, 
etc.:  The  ’plumber  threaded  the  pipe. 
three  pen  ny  (thrupbn  e  or  thre'pen'e), 

1.  worth  three  pennies.  2.  of  little  worth; 
cheap. 

thresh  old  (threshold  or  thresh/hold),  1.  a 
piece  of  wood  or  stone  under  a  door.  2.  a 
doorway.  3.  the  point  of  entering;  the 
beginning  point:  The  scientist  was  on  the 
threshold  of  an  important  discovery. 
torch  (tbrch),  1.  a  light  to  be  carried  around 
or  stuck  in  a  holder  on  a  wall:  A  piece  of  pine 
wood  or  anything  that  burns  easily  makes  a 
good  torch.  2.  a  device  for  producing  a  very 
hot  flame,  used  especially  to  burn  off  paint, 
to  solder  metal,  and  to  melt  metal.  3.  a 
stick-shaped  electric  lamp;  flashlight, 
tor  ment  (tor  ment-'  for  1  and  4,  tor-'ment 
for  2  and  3),  1.  cause  very  great  pain  to: 

Headaches  tormented  him.  2.  a  cause  of  very 
great  pain:  A  bad  burn  can  be  a  torment. 
3.  very  great  pain :  He  suffered  torments  from 
his  aching  teeth.  4.  worry  or  annoy  very 
much:  That  boy  torments  everyone  with  silly 
question. 

totem  pole  (to/tampol),  a  cedar  pole  on 
which  the  Pacific  Coast  Indians  carved  their 
family  or  tribal  crests. 

trag  ic  (traj-'ik),  1.  of  tragedy;  having 
something  to  do  with  tragedy:  a  tragic  actor, 
a  tragic  poet.  2.  very  sad;  dreadful:  a  tragic 
death ,  a  tragic  accident. 

tranquil  (trang^kwol),  calm;  peaceful; 
quiet,  trail  quil  ler  or  tran  quil  er,  tran  quil- 
lest  or  tran  quil  est. 

tra  peze  (tro  pez^),  a  short,  horizontal 
bar  hung  by  ropes  like  a  swing,  used  in 
gymnasiums  and  circuses, 
trap  per  (trap^or),  a  person 
who  traps,  especially  a  man 
who  traps  wild  animals  for  their 
furs. 

trap  pings  (trap/ingz),  1.  or¬ 
namental  coverings  for  a 
horse.  2.  things  worn;  orna-  A  man  on  a  trapeze 
ments:  the  trappings  of  a  king  and  his  court. 
treach  er  ous  (trech^ar  as),  1.  not  to  be 
trusted;  not  faithful;  not  reliable;  deceiving: 
The  treacherous  soldier  carried  reports  to  the 
enemy.  2.  having  a  false  appearance  of 
strength,  security,  etc.:  Thin  ice  is  treacherous. 
tripe  (trip),  1.  the  walls  of  the  first  and 
second  stomachs  of  a  steer  or  cow,  used  for 
food:  tripe  and  onions.  2.  nonsense;  talk  or 
writing  that  has  little  or  no  value, 
troupe  (triip),  a  troop,  band,  or  company, 
especially  a  group  of  actors,  singers,  or 
acrobats. 

tussock  (tusbk),  a  tuft  of  growing  grass, 
tu  tor  (tiVtor  or  tu^tor),  I.  a  private 
teacher:  The  children  of  rich  people  or  members 


of  the  nobility  sometimes  used  to  have  tutors. 

2.  teach;  instruct; 

un-1,  a  prefix  meaning:  not;  the  opposite  of, 
as  in  unfair,  unjust,  unequal. 
un-2,  a  prefix  meaning:  do  the  opposite  of; 
do  what  will  reverse  the  act,  as  in  undress, 
unlock,  untie. 

un  can  ny  (un  kan-'e),  strange  and  mys¬ 
terious;  weird:  The  trees  seemed  to  have  un¬ 
canny  shapes  in  the  half  darkness. 
under-,  a  prefix  meaning: 

1.  on  the  underside;  to  a  lower  position; 
from  a  lower  position;  below;  beneath,  as  in 
underline.  2.  being  beneath;  worn  beneath, 
as  in  underclothes.  3.  lower,  as  in  underlip. 
4.  lower  in  rank;  subordinate,  as  in  under¬ 
secretary.  5  not  enough;  insufficiently,  as  in 
underfed.  6.  below  normal,  as  in  undersized. 

va  can  cy  (va/kon  se),  1.  the  state  of  being 
vacant;  emptiness.  2.  an  unoccupied  posi¬ 
tion:  The  death  of  two  policemen  made  two 
vacancies  in  our  police  force.  3.  a  room,  space, 
or  apartment  for  rent:  There  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  motel.  4.  an  empty  space:  There  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  parking  lot.  va  can  cies. 
vent  (vent),  1.  a  hole;  an  opening.  2.  an 
outlet;  a  way  out:  Her  grief  found  vent  in 
tears.  3.  let  out;  express  freely:  He  vented 
his  anger  on  the  dog. 

vi  brate  (vl-'brat),  1.  move  rapidly  to  and 
fro:  A  snake's  tongue  vibrates.  A  piano  string 
vibrates  and  makes  a  sound  when  a  key  is 
struck.  2.  quiver;  be  moved.  3.  thrill:  The 
crowd  vibrated  to  the  sound  of  the  music. 
vi  brat  ed,  vi  brat  ing. 

Vic  tro  la  (vik  tro'la),  Trademark,  a  kind  of 
phonograph. 

vig  or  ous  (vig^or  os),  full  of  vigor;  strong 
and  active;  energetic;  forcible:  The  old  man 
is  still  vigorous  and  lively.  Doctors  wage  a 
vigorous  war  against  disease. 
vine  yard  (vineyard),  a  place  planted  with 
grapevines. 

vul  ner  a  ble  (vul-'nor  o  bol),  1.  that  can 
be  wounded  or  injured;  open  to  attack:  The 
army's  retreat  left  the  city  vulnerable  to  attack 
by  the  enemy.  2.  sensitive  to  criticism, 
temptations,  influences,  etc.:  Most  people  are 
vulnerable  to  ridicule.  , 

whin  ny  (hwin^e  or  win^e),  1.  the  sound 
that  a  horse  makes.  2.  make  such  a  sound, 
whin  nies,  whin  nied,  whin  ny  ing. 
whip  (hwip  or  wip),  1.  strike;  beat;  lash: 
He  whipped  the  horse.  2.  something  to  whip 
with,  usually  a  stick  with  a  lash  at  the  end. 

3.  move,  put,  or  pull  quickly  and  suddenly: 
He  whipped  off  his  coat  and  whipped  out  his 
knife.  4.  Informal,  defeat.  5.  beat  cream, 
eggs,  etc.  to  a  froth.  6.  a  dessert  made  by 
beating  cream,  eggs,  etc.,  into  a  froth:  Prune 
whip  is  my  favorite  dessert.  7.  sew  with 
stitches  passing  over  and  over  an  edge. 

wreath  (reth),  1.  a  ring  of  flowers  or 
leaves  twisted  together:  We  hang  wreaths  in 
the  windows  at  Christmas.  2.  something  sug¬ 
gesting  a  wreath,  wreaths  (reTHz). 
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